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HE parliament, having performed the 
ceremony of addreſſes to the throne, im- 


mediately proceeded to the great work of 
the ſupply. The two committees in the hauſe of 
commons were immediately eſtabliſned, and con- 
tinued by adjournments to the month of May, by 
the twenty- third day of which all their reſolutions 
were taken. They voted ſixty thouſand men, in- 
cluding fourteen thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
five marines, for the ſervice of the enſuing year; 
and for the operations by land, a body of troops 
amounting to fifty-two thouſand five hundred and 
fif y. three effective men, beſides the auxiliaries of 
Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſwic, Saxe-Gotha, and Bucke- 
bourg, to the number of fifty thouſand, and five 


A 2 batta- 


An. 1759. 


Articles 
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An. 1759 battalions on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, in actual ſer- 


vice in America and Africa, For the maintenance 
of the ſixty thouſand men employed in che ſea- 
ſervice, they granted three millions one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds; for the land- forces, 
one million two hundred fifty-ſix thouſand one 
hundred and thirty pounds fifteen ſhillings and two- 
pence ; for the charge of the additional five batta- 
lions, forty thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy- 
nine pounds thirteen ſhillings and nine-pence ; for 
the pay of the general and ſtaſf-officers, and hoſpi- 
tals of the land-forces, fifty · two thouſand four hun- 
dred and eighty-four pounds one ſhilling and eight- 
pence ; for maintaining the garriſons in the plan- 
rations, Gibraltar, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Providence, Cape Breton, and Senegal, the ſum of 
ſeven hundred and forty-two thouſand five hundred 
and thirty-one pounds fiye ſhillings and ſeven- 


pence; for the charge of ordnance for land ſervice, 


two hundred and twenty thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eighty-nine pounds eleven ſhillings and nice- 
pence; for extraordinary ſervice performed by the 


fame office, and not provided for by parliament in 


the courſe of the preceding year, three hundred 


twenty-three 'thouland nine hundred and eighty- 


ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and three-pence ; 
for the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay to 
ſea officers, two hundred and thirty-eight thouſand 
four hundied and ninety-one pounds nine ſhillings 
and eight-pence ; towards the ſupport of Green- 


wich hoſpital, and for the out- penſioners of Chel- 


ſea college, the ſum of thirty-ſix thouland paunds. 
They allotted for one year's expence, incurred by 
the foreign troops in the pay of Great Britain, one 


6E ORG E II. #4 3 
million two hundred thirty-eight thouſand one An. 1739. 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven pounds nineteen ſhil- =_ 
lings and ten-pence, over and above ſixty thouſand 
pounds, for enabling his majeſty to fulfil his en- 
gacements with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, pur- | 
ſuant to the ſeparate article of a new treaty con- | 
cluded between them in the month of January of 
this current year, ſtipulating that this ſum ſnould 
be paid to his ſerene highneſs, in order to facili- . 
tare the means by which he might again fix his | 
reſidence in his own dominions, and by his pre | 
ſence give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjeds. 
Eighty thouſand pounds were granted for enabling 
his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in pur- | 
ſuance of an act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, 
and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be 
granted in this ſeſſion of parliament. The ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds was voted towards 
the building and repairing ſhips of war for the en- 
ſuing year. Fifteen thouſand pounds were allowed 
for improving London- bridge; and forty thouſand 
on account for the Foundling-hoſpital. For the 
charge of tranſports to be employed in the courſe 
oſ the year, they aſſigned (ix hundred ſixty- ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-one: pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and ſeven-pence : for ,maintain- = 
ing the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, they 
| beſtowed twenty-five thouſand two hundred and 
thirty eight pounds thirteen ſhillings and five-pence. 
To replace ſums taken from the ſinking fund, 
thirty-three thouſand two hundred and fifty- two 
pounds eighteen ſhillings and-ten-pence half pen- 
ny; for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſettle- 


ments on the coalt of Africa, ten thouſand pounds; 
* and 
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An.17 59- and for paying off the mortgage on an eſtate, de- 
viſed for the endowment of a profeſſorſhip in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, the ſum of twelve hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. For the expence of the 
militia they voted ninety thouſand pounds: for ex- 
traordinary expences relating to the land forces, 
incurred in the courſe of laſt year, and unprovided 
for by parliament, the ſum of four hundred ſixty- 
ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-five pounds 
ten ſhillings five-pence and three farthings, For 
the purchaſe of certain lands and hereditaments, in 
order to ſecure the king's docks at Portfmouth, 
Chatham, and Plymouth, they granted thirty-ſix 
- thouſand nine hundred and fixty-fix pounds two 
ſhillings and ten- pence. They voted two hundred 
thouſand pounds for enabling his majeſty to give 
proper compenſations to the reſpective provinces in 
= North America, for the expences they had incurred 
| in levying and maintaining troops for the ſervice 
of the public. They granted twenty thouſand 
pounds to the Eaſt-India company, towards en- 
abling them to defray the expence of a military 
force in their ſettlements; and the ſame ſum was 
granted for carrying on the fortifications to fecure 
©. | the harbour of Milford. To make good ſeveral 
1 ſums iſſued by his majeſty, for indemnifying the 
4 innholders and victuallers of Hampſhire, for the 
i | expences they had incurred by quartering the Heſ- 
[ fian auxiliaries in England ; for an addition to the 
ſalaries of judges, and other leſs conſiderable pur- 
poſes, they allowed the ſum of twenty-ſix thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventy- eight pounds ſixteen ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence. Finally, they voted one mil- 
lion, upon account, for enabling the king to de- 
fray 


GEORGE II. 


fray any extraordinary expence of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the current 
year; and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be 


An. 1259. 


neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes or 


deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs 
ſhould require. | 

The ſum of all the grants. voted by the commit- 
tee of ſupply, amounted to twelve millions ſeven 
hundred fixty-one, thouſand three hundred and ten 
pounds nineteen ſhillings and five-pence. 

The funds allotted for raiſing this vaſt ſupply, 
conſiſted of the land-tax at four ſhillings in the 
pound, the malt: tax coatinued, and the following 
expedients. They reſolved, that the annuities at 
three per centum, amounting to three millions one 
hundred thouſand pounds, granted in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven, ſhould be, 
with the conſent of the ſeveral proprietors, added 
to the joint-ſtock of three per centum transferable 
annuities at the bank of England, conſolidated by 
the acts paſſed in the twenty- fifth, twenty- -eighth, 
and twenty ninth years of his majeſty's reign, and 
the charges and expences thereof to be charged 
upon the ſinking- fund, until redemption by parlia- 
ment; and that all ſuch perſons as ſhould not, be- 
fore the fifth of April next, ſignify their diſſent, in 
books to be opened at the Bank for that purpoſe, 
ſhould be deemed aſſenting to this propoſal. They 
further reſolved, that all the moneys which might 
ariſe, after the fifth day of January, from the pro- 
duce of the additional ſtamp- duties on pamphlets, 
printed papers, coals exported, the ſurplus of the 
new duty on licences for retailing wine and ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, which were conſtituted a fund for pay- 
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ing wies per centum per annum at the Bank, on 


chree millions borrowed, by virtue of an act paſſed 
in the thirtieth year of his majeſty's reign, towards 


the ſupply of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and fifty-ſeven ; as alſo the annuities on ſingle lives, 
payable at the receipt of the Exchequer, i in reſpect 
of the ſame, ſhould be added to the ſinking fund. 
They reſolved, that fix millions fix hundred thou- 


ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed by transferable annui- 


ties, after the rate of three pounds per centum per 
annum; and that an additional capital of fifteen 
pounds ſhould be added to every hundred pounds 
advanced; which additional capital ſhould conſiſt 
of ten pounds, given in a lottery-ticket to each 
ſubſcriber, and of five pounds in like transferable 
annuities at three pounds per centum : the blanks 
and prizes of the lottery to be attended with like 
annuities, after the rate of three pounds per cen- 
tum per annum, to commence from the fifth day 
of January in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fixty : that the ſum of fix millions ſix 


hundred thouſand pounds, together with the ſaid 


additional capital of five pounds per centum, 
amounting to three hundred and thirty thouſand 


pounds, making in the whole ſix millions nine 


hundred and thirty thoufand pounds, ſhould bear 


incereſt after the rate of three per centum, to com 


mence on the fifth day of July next enſuing ; that 


theſe annuities ſhould be transferable at the bank 


of England, and charged upon a fund eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe in this ſeſſion of parliament, for 
which the ſinking- fund ſhould be a collateral ſecu- 
rity, redeemable by parliament in the whole, or in 


1 by ſums not leſs than five hundred thoufand 


pounds 
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ponnds at one time; ſix months notice having An. 1759. 


been firſt given of ſuch payments reſpectively: 

that the lottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets valued at 
ten pounds each, in a proportion not exceeding 
eight blanks to a prize, each blank to be valued at 
fix pounds, They reſolved, that every ſubſcriber 
ſhould, on or before the thirteench day of Februa- 
ry, make a depoſit of fifteen per centum, on ſuch 
ſum as he ſhould chuſe to ſubſcribe towards raiſing 
the fix millions ſix hundred thouſand pounds, with 
the caſhiers of the bank of England, as a ſecurity 
for his making the future payments on or before 
the times limited by the act: that the ſeveral ſums 
ſo received ſhould, by the caſhiers, be payed into 
the receipt of his majeſty's Exchequer, to be ap- 
plied, from time to time, to ſuch ſervices as the 
commons ſhould then have voted, and not for any 
other purpoſe: that any ſubſcriber, paying the 
whole, or any part of his ſubſcription, previous to 
the days appointed for the reſpective payments, 
ſhould be allowed a diſcount, after the rate of three 
pounds per centum per annum, from the days of 
ſuch reſpective payments to the times preſcribed. 
They reſolved, that a ſubſidy of one ſhilling in the 
pound ſhould be impoſed on all tobacco, foreign 
linens, ſugar and other grocery, Eaſt-India com- 
modities, foreign brandy, ſpirits, and paper im- 
ported into Great: Britain, according to the value 
| ſettled on each commodity by the ſeveral books of 
rates, or any acts of parliament, over and above the 
prelent duties charged upon theſe articles. They 
laid an additional inland duty of one ſhilling per 
pound upon all coffee fold in Great Britain, by 
wholeſale or retail; and acother of nine-pence per 
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759 pound upon chccolate, over and above the former 
inland duty, and all cuſtoms payed on its importa- 
tion. They reſolved, that ſuch part of the hundred 
thouſand pounds, granted in the laſt ſeſſion, towards 
defraying the expeace of the militia, as remained 
in the Exchequer, after ſatisfaction of that ex- 
pence, ſhould be iſſued and applied towards raifing 
the ſupply granted in this ſeſſion, That after the 
fifth day of July, in the current year, any perſon 
might trade in any goods or warts, in which the 
quantity of gold, in any one ſeparate piece, ſhould 
not exceed two penny weights, or the quantity of 
filver be under five penny weights, without being 
liable to take out a licence for that purpoſe ; but 
that, from the ſame date, every perſon ſelling gold 
or ſilver plate, or goods in which gold or ſilver is 

manufactured, and the quantity of gold in one dif- 
tin piece ſhould amount to two ounces or up- 
wards, or the quantity of filver in one piece, 
amounts to thirty ounces or upwards, ſhould pay 
five pounds for an annual licence, inſtead of the 
torty ſhillings formerly payable for this purpoſe ; 
and that all pawnbrokers, refiners, and others, 
trading in gold and ſilver plate, ſhould be obliged 
to take out this new annual licence: the ſums thus 
raiſed to be applied to the ſame uſes and purpoſes, 
to which the ſums charged on licences by an act 
of laſt ſeſſion were applicable. They reſolved, that 
the act to ſettle the trade to Africa, paſſed in the 
reign of William III. for allowing, during a limited 
time, a drawback of the duties upon the exporta- 
tion of copper bars imported, with a proviſo con- 
tinued by ſcveral ſucceſſive acts, and now near ex- 
piring, ſhould be further protracted ; that ſo much 
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of an act, paſſed in the eighth year of George I. An. 1759. 


for encouraging the ſilk manufacture of the king- 
dom, as relates to. this encouragement, and to 
taking off ſeveral duties on merchandize exported, 
ſhould likewiſe be continued. They moreover 
| voted the continuation of ſo much of an act paſſed 
in the ſecond year of George II. for the better 
preſervation of his majeſty's woods in America, as 
related to the premium upon maſts, yards, and 
bowſprirs, tar, pitch, and turpentine. They re- 
ſolved, that the act for encouraging the growth of 
coffee in the American plantations, and another for 
the more effectual ſecuring the duties on foreign- 
made ſall- cloth imported into the kingdom, ſhould 
be continued. They determined, that the ſums 
remaining in the receipt of the Exchequer, diſ- 
pofable by parliament, amounting to the ſum of 
two hundred fifty- three thouſand three hundred 
and eighty- four pounds eleven-pence, ſhould be 
applied towards making good the ſupply granted 
in this ſeſſion. They reſolved, that the duties 
payable upon raw ſhort ſilk or capiton, and ſilk 
nubs or huſks, ſhould, after the fifth day of July, 
ceaſe and determine; but, in lieu thereof, that the 
ſame duties ſhould be payed upon the importation 
of theſe articles, as were payed upon raw long ſilk 
imported, and applied to the ſame purpoſes. | 
Towards the preſent ſupply they likewiſe allotted 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds, repayed 
into the receipt of the Exchequer, being the ſum 
which was granted in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty five, for enabling the king to 
fulfil his engagements with the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
For defraying the expence incurred by the addi- 
tional 
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An. 1759. tional ſalaries granted to the judges, they impoſed 
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an additional ſtamp- duty of ſix-pence upon every 


piece of vellum or parchment, or ſheet or piece of 


paper, on which ſhould be engroſſed or written 


any affidavit uſed in any court of law or equity at 


Weſtminſter, or in the courts of the great ſeſſions 
in Wales, or county-palatine of Cheſter, except 
affidavits taken purſuant to ſeveral acts made in 
the thirtieth and thirty-ſecond years of the reign 
of Charles II. for burying in woollen ; and except 
ſuch affidavits as ſhould be taken before the officers 
of the cuſtoms, or any juſtice of the peace, or 
commiſſioners appointed by act of parliament for 
aſſeſſing or levying aids or duties granted to his 


majeſty, which affidavits ſhould be taken by the 


ſaid officers of the cuſtoms, juſtices, or commiſ- 
ſioners, by virtue of their authority, as juſtices of 
the peace, or commiſſioners, reſpectively. This 
additional ſtamp-duty was charged on all affidavits 
read and filed in the aforeſaid courts of judicature:; 
on all paper and vellum uſed for common bail, 


rules, or orders, copies of rules or orders, original 


writs, ſubpœnas, proceſs or mandate that ſhould 
iſſue from or pats the ſeals of any of the courts of 
Weſtminſter, courts of the great ſeſſions in Wales, 
courts in the counties-palatine, or any other court 
whatever holding plea, where the debt or damage 
amounts to forty ſhillings or above, or the thing 
demanced is of that value ; excepting, however, 


writs of covenant tor levying fines, writs of entry 
for ſuffering common recoveries, and writs of ha- 


beas corpus. They moreover eſtabliſhed an addi- 
tional ſtamp · duty of one-penny upon every ſheet of 
paper or piece of vellum, uſed for depoſitions taken 
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in the court of Chancery, or other court of equity An:t17596 


at Weſtminſter, (except the paper-draughts of de- 
_ poſitions taken by virtue of any commiſſion before 
they are engroſſed) for copies of bills, anſwers, 
pleas, demurrers, replications, rejoinders, interro- 
gatories, depoſitions, or other proceedings whatſo- 
ever, in this or any other court of judicature in 
England and Wales. The augmentation of ſala- 
ries granted to the judges in Scotland was charged 
upon the duties and revenues collected in that part 
of Great Britain. 3 
Finally, the commons reſolved, that the ſum 
of two millions two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be iſſued out of the ſinking- fund 
towards the ſupply of the current year; and one 
million raiſed by exchequer- bills, chargeable on 
the firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of 
parliament, _ | 2 
On the whole, the proviſion made by the com- 
mirtee of ways and means amounted to twelve mil- 
lions nine hundred ninety one thouſand two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pounds; ſo that there was an 
_ exceſs of two hundred twenty- nine thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds one ſhilling and 
four-pence, beſides the uncertain ſum ariſing from 
the overplus of what had been vored for the main- 
tenance and cloathing of the militia. Nearly two 


millions of this ſupply was granted for the purpoſe - 


of carrying on the war in Germany, excluſive of 
the extraordinary expence incurred by tranſporting 
and recruiting the national troops of Great Britain 
in actual ſervice upon that continent, train of ar- 
tillery, convoys, forage, hoſpitals, and other con- 
tingencies of a campaign. Indeed, the whole ex- 
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pence of maintaining theſe troops ought to be plac- 


ed to the account of the German war, inaſmuch as. 


their abſence from Great Britain laid the nation 


under the neceſſity of retaining the militia in ac- 


tual ſervice. The bills founded on theſe reſolu- 
tions were paſſed with great unanimity, and received 
the ſanction of the rope aſſent. 

The commons were ſtill employed in delibera« 
tions on ways and means on the twenty-ſecond day 
of May, when Mr. ſecretary Pitt communicated to 
them a meſſage from the king, couched in theſe 
terms: His majeſty, relying on the experienced 
zeal and affection of his faithful commons, and 
conſidering that, in this critical conjuncture, emer- 
gencies may ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt im- 
portance, and be attended with the moſt pernici- 


ous conſequences, if proper means ſhould not im- 


mediately be applied to prevent or defeat them, is 


deſirous that this houſe will enable him to defray 


any extraordinary expences of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, ſor the ſervice of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- nine, and to take 
all ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary to diſappoint 
or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, 
and as the exigencies of affairs may require.“ 


This meſſage being read, a motion was made, 


and agreed to nemine contradicente, that it ſnould 
be referred to the committee, who forthwith form- 
ed upon it the reſolution, whereby one million 
was granted, to be raiſed by loans, or exchequer- 


bills, chargeable on the firſt aids that ſhould be 


given in the next ſeſſion. This produced a bill en- 


abling his majeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, 
for the uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned, com- 


prehend- 
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prehending a clauſe, allowing the bank of England 
to advance, on the credit of the loan therein men- 
tioned, any ſum not exceeding a million, not with 
ſtanding the act of the fifth and ſixth years in the 
reign of William and Mary, by which the Bank 
was eſtabliſhed. | 

The bills relating ſolely to the ſupply being diſ- 
cuſſed and expedited, the houſe proceeded as uſual 
to enact other laws for the advantage of the com- 
munity. Petitions having been preſented by the 
cities. of Briſtol and New Sarum, alledging, that 


fince the laws prohibiting the making of low wines 


and ſpirits from grain, meal, and flour, had been 
in force, the commonalty appeared more ſober, 
healthy, and induſtrious; repreſenting the ill con- 
ſequences which they apprehended would attend 
the repeal of theſe laws, and therefore praying their 
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Bills re- 
lating to 
the diſtil- 
lery and 
exporta- 
tion of 
corn. 


continuance; a committee of the whole houſe re- 


ſolved, that the prohibition to export corn ſhould 
be continued to the twenty- fourth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty- nine; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch proviſions 
for ſhortening the faid term of its continuance as 
ſhould therefore be made by any act of that ſeMon, 
or by his majeſty with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, during the receſs of parliament ; that the a& 
for diſcontinuing the duties upon corn and flour 


imported, or brought in as prize, was not proper 


to be furcher continued ; and that the prohibition 
to make low wines or ſpirits from any ſort of grain, 
meal, or flour, ſhould be continued to the twenty- 


fourth day of December, in the year one thouſand- 
ſeven hundred and fifty nine. Before the bill was 


formed on theſe reſolutions, petitions arrived from 
1 £ Liver- 
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Au. 1759. Liverpool and Bath, to the ſame purport as were ul 
thoſe of Briſtol and Sarum ; while, on the other de 
hand, a remonſtrance was preſented by a great Wl » 
number of the malt-diſtiBlers of the city and ſub- In 
urbs of London, alledging, that it having been t 
deemed expedient to prohibit the diſtilling of ſpi- tx 
rits from any ſort of grain to the twenty- fourth day h. 

of December then inſtant, ſome of the petitioners MW J 
had entirely ceaſed to carry on the buſineſs of dif- 0 
tilling; while others, merely with a view to preſerve ri 

their cuſtomers, the compound diſtillers, and em- 
ploy ſome of their ſervants, horſes, and utenſils, had Je 
ſubmitted to carry on the diſtillation of ſpirits from It 
molaſſes and ſugars under great diſadvantages, in 12 
full hope that the ſaid reſtraint would ceaſe at the 0 
= | expiration of the limited time, or at leaſt when the t! 
1 neceſſity which occaſioned that reſtraint ſhould be Xi 
BY removed; that it was with great concern they * 
i obſerved a bill would be brought in for protract- d 
| ing the ſaid prohibition, at a time when the price . 
of all manner of grain, and particularly of wheat -N 
and barley, was conſiderably reduced, and, as they — 
| humbly conceived, at a reaſonable medium. They t 
expatiated on the great loſs they, as well as many | v 
traders and artificers dependents upon them, muſt of 
ſuſtain, in caſe the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed into a 1 
law. They prayed the houſe to take theſe circum- 1 


ſtances into conſideration, and either permit them 
to carry on the diſtillation from wheat, malt, and 
other grain, under ſuch reſtrictions as ſhould be 
judged neceſſary; or to grant them ſuch other re- 
lief, in reſpect of their ſeveral loſſes and incum- 
brances, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem reaſonable 
and expedient. This cen, though ſtrenuouſly 
| urged 


SEORGE l. 


doors, did not meet with great engouragement 
Within, It was ordered o lie upon the table, and an 


laſtruction was given to the committee, impawering 


them to receive a clauſe or clauſes, to allow the 


tranſportation: of certain quantities of meal, flour. 
bread, and; biſcuit, to the iſlands. of Guernſey and 


Jerſey, for the ſale uſe of the ighabitants ;, and an- 


other to prohibit the making: of low, Bag pi 


rits from bran. 
Much more attention was, 1 7 0 Aedigg of 
Jeveral farmers in the county of, Nortojk,;repre- 
ſenting, that their farms con ſiſted chiefly, © of, arable 
land, Which produced. much greater quantities of 
corn than could be conſumed, within that, county; 
that in the laſt harveſt chere was a great and plen- 


tiful crop of all, ſorts of grain, the greateſt part of 


which, had, by unfavourable weather, been ren- 
dered 4 9 London, or other, markets, 
for: home conſumption; that large quantities of 


* 
wy” a and clamorous * without An IA 


malt were then lying at London, arifipg chiefly |. 


fram the crop of barley growing in the year one 


thouſand i ſeven hundred and fifty-{even, the fale of 


which as ſtagnated; that the petitioners being in- 
formed the houſe had ordered in a bill to continue 


the prohibition of corn exported, they begged 
leave to obſerve, that, ' ſhould it pats into a law, it 


would be extremely prejudicial to all, and ruin 
many farmers, of that county, as they had offered 
theit corn for ſale at divers ports and markets of 
the ſaid county; but the merchants refuſed to buy 
it at any price, alledging its being unfit for the 
London-market, the great quantity of corn with 
which that market was already oyerſtocked, and 


Numb. 21. * their 
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their not being allowed either to export it, or make 

it into malt for exportation : they therefore prayed | 
this Prohibition might be removed, or they the 9 
petitioners indulged with ſome other kind of relief 
Although this remonſtrance was duly conſidered, 
the bill paſſed with the amendments, becauſe of the 


proviſo, by which his majeſty in council was im- 
powered to ſhorten the date of the prohibition, if 


with reſpect to the exportation of corn, during the 


' receſs of parliament : : but the temporary reſtraint 


laid upon diſtillation was made abſolute without 7 
any ſuch condition, to the no ſmall diſappointment 8 


and mortification of the diſtillers, who had ſpared il 


Argu- 
ments 
uſed for 
and a- 
gainſt the 
malt diſ- 
tillery. 


no pains and expence, by private ſolicitation and iſ 
ſtrenuous diſpute in the public papers, to recom- il 


mend their cauſe to the favour of the community, 


They urged, that malt-ſpirits, when uſed in mo- 


deration, far from being prejudicial to the health Ti 


of individuals, were, in many damp and marſhy if 
parts of the kingdom, abſolutely neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving the field labourers from agues, and other 


diſtempers produced by the cold and moiſture of ; 


the climate; that if they were debarred the uſe of 


i malt-ſpirits, they would have recourſe to French 


brandy, with which, as they generally reſided near 
the ſea coaſt, the ſmugglers would provide them 
almoſt as cheap as the malt-fpirits could be afford- | 
ed: thus the increaſed conſumption of French i 


ſpitit would drain the nation of ready money to a Wl 
\ conſiderable amount, and prejudice the king's re- 
venue in the ſame proportion. They obſerved, 9 I 
that many diſtillers had already quitted that branch 'F 
of trade, and diſpoſed of their materials; that all of 4 | 


them would probably take the ſame reſolution, BW 
| ſhould I 
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ſhould he bill, paſs into a law, as no man could An. 1759. 


foreſee when the Prohibition would ceaſe, ſhould it 
be continued at a time when all ſorts cf grain 
abounded in ſuch plenty: that the very waſte of 
materials by diſuſe; over and above lying out of 
the money, would be of great prejudice to the pro- 
prietor : thus the buſineſs of diſtilling, by which ſo 
many families were ſupported, would be baniſhed 
from the kingdom intirely : eſpecially as the ex- 
pence of eſtabliſhing a large diſtillery was ſo great 
that no man would chuſe to employ his money for 
this purpoſe, judging from experience, that ſome 
future accidental ſcarcity of corn might induce the 
legiſlature to interpoſe a ruinous delay in this 
branch of buſineſs. They affirmed, that, from the 
_ exceſſive uſe of malt-ſpirits, no good argument 
could be drawn againſt this branch of traffick, no 
more than againſt any other conveniency of life: 
that the exceſſive uſe of common beer or ale was 
prejudieial to the health and morals of «he people, 
yet no perſon ever thought of putting an end to 
the practice of brewing, in order to prevent the 


abuſe of brewed liquors. They urged, that in all 


parts of Great Britain there are ſome parcels of 
land that produce nothing to advantage, but a 
coarſe kind of barley called big, which, though 
neither fit for brewing or for baking. may never- 
theleſs be uſed in the diſtillery, and is accordingly 
purchaſed by thoſe concerned in this branch at ſuch 
an encouraging price, as enables many farmers to 


pay a higher rent to their landlords than they could 


otherwiſe afford: that there are every year ſome 
Parcels of all ſorts of grain ſo damaged by unſea- 
ſonable weather, or other accidents, as to be ren- 


B 2 ddered 
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dered altogether unfit for bread or brewery, and 
would prove a very great misfortune to the farmer, 
if there was no diſtillery, for the uſe of whieh he 
could fell this damaged commodity. They afferted, 
that malt-ſpirits were abſolutely neceflary for pro- 
fecuting ſome branches of foreign commerce, par- 
ticularly the trade to the coaſt of Africa, for which 
traffick no affortment could be made up without a 
large quantity of geneva, of which the natives are 
ſo fond, that they will not traffick with any mer- 


cChant who has not a conſiderable quantity, not only 


for ſale, but alſo for preſents to their chiefs and 
rulers: that the merchants of Great Britain muſt 
either have this commodity of their own produce, 
or import it at a great national expence from. Hol- 
land: that the charge of this importation, together 
with the duties payable upon it, ſome part of 
which is not to be drawn back on exportation, 
would render it impoſſible for the traders to ſell ir 
ſo cheap on the coaſt of Africa as it might be ſold 
by the Dutch, who are the great rivals of Saen 
Britain in this branch of commerce. 

To theſe arguments, all of which were Slawiible, 
and ſome of them unanſwerable, it was replied, 
that the malt-ſpirits might be confidered às a fatal 
and bewitching poiſon, which had actually de- 
bauched the minds and enervated the bodies of ithe 
common people to a very deplorable degree; that, 


without entering further into a compariſon between 


the uſe and abuſe of the two liquors, beer and ge- 
neva, it would be ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
uſe of beer and ale had produced none of thoſe 
dreadful effects which were the conſequences of 


drinking geneva; and ſince the prohibition of the 


| 8 | diſtil- 
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non people were become apparently more ſober, 


ſufficient to induce the legiſlature not only to in- 
1 termit, but even totally to aboliſh the practice of 


- Intoxication, riot, diforder, and diſtemper, among 
W che lower claſs of the people, as might be deemed 
7 the greateſt evils incident to a well-regulatzd com- 
W monwealth, Their afertion with reſpect to the 
W coarſe kind of barley, called big, was contradicted 
as a deviation from truth, inaſmuch as it was uſed 
in making malt, as well as in making bread: and, 
ich reſpect to damaged corn, thoſe who under- 
ſtood the nature of grain affirmed, that, if it was 
poiled to ſuch a degree as to be altogether unfit for 
either of theſe” purpoſes, the diſtillers would not 
| purchaſe: it at ſuch a price as would indemnify the 
farmer for the charge of threſhing and carriage; 
for the diſtillers are very ſenſible, that their great- 
eſt profit is derived from their diſtilling the malt 


the produce far exceeded in proportion the advance 
of the price. It was not, however, an eaſy matter 
io prove that the diftillation of malt ſpirits was not 


commerce on the coaſt of Guinea, as well as among 
the Indians in ſoms parts of North America. Cer- 
nim it is, that in theſe branches of traffick the want 
of geneva may be ſupplied ay Ai diſtilled , 
SZ ingars and molaſſes; 

After all, it muſt be owned; that the good" fic 
be © falutary effects of "the prohibition; were viſible! in 
j | "OY part of the kingdom, and no evil mba 
_ "7 3 enen . 


aecent, healthy, and induſtrious: a circumſtance 


5 diſtillation, which, has ever been productive of ſuch 


made from the beſt barley, ſo that the increaſe of 


neceſſaty to an advantageous proſecution of the 


21 
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quences enſued, except a diminution of the reve- 


nue in this article: a conſideration which, at all 


times, ought to be ſacrificed to the health and mo- 
rals of the people: nor will this conſideration be 
found of any great weight, when we reflect that 
the leſs the malt-ſpirit is drank, the greater quan- 
tity of beer and ale will be conſumed, and the pro- 
duce of the duties and exciſe upon the brewery be 
augmented accordingly, 

In the mean time, all ſorts of grain continuing 
to fall in price, and great plenty appearing in 
every part of the kingdom, the juſtices of the 


peace, and of the grand juries aſſembled at the 


general quarter ſeſſions of the peace held for the 


county of Norfolk, compoſed and preſented to the 


houſe of commons, jn the beginning of Febiuary, | 


a petition, repreſenting, that the weather proving 
unfavourable in the harveſt, great part of the bar- 
ley raiſed in that county was much damaged, and 
rende fed unfit for any other uſe than that of being 
made into malt for exportation; that, unleſs: it 
ſhould be ſpeedily manufactured for that purpoſe, 
it would be intirely ſpoiled, and periſh in the hands 


of the growers, a Joſs that muſt be very ſenſibly 1 


felt by the land owners: they therefore intreated, 


that leave might be given for the exportation of 1 


malt; and that they might be favoured with ſuch 
farther relief, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem juſt and 
reaſonable. In conſequence of this petition, the 


houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to deliberate 
vpon the ſubject; and as it appeared, upon exami- 
nation, that the price of grain was reduced very low, 
2nd great abundance diffuſed/ through the, king- 3 


pom, they reſolved, that the continuance of that 
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part of the act prohibiting the exportation of grain, An. 1759. 
WT ought to be abridged and ſhortened, and the ex- 
portation of theſe commodities allowed under pro- 

per regulations, with reſpect to the time of ſuch 
exportation, and the allowance of hounties there- 
upon. A bill, being founded on theſe reſolutions, 

Vas diſcuſſed, and underwent ſeveral amendments : 

at length, it was ſent with a new title to the lords, 

EZ who paſſed it without further alteration, and then 

it obtained the royal ſanction. | 


1 * 


* 

, | : | 
he price of corn, however, in the London- — 
market ought not alone to determine the delibera pries of 


9 tions of the legiſlature on this important article. corn. 
W The eaſtern counties, containing more arable land 
than is to be found in the weſtern provinces, can 
By cafily ſupply the markets of the metropolis by ſea- 
carriage; whereas the dealers of that part of the 
kingdom will rather export their corn to Holland, 
even without a bounty, than convey it to any 
W weſtern port in England, becauſe the navigation 
to Holland being ſhorter, and leſs dangerous, the 
freight and infurance will be defrayed at a ſmall 


x W expence. This being the caſe, the London-market 
„zs often over-ſtocked with grain, when the weſtern 

counties labour under a real ſcarcity. In order to 
r remedy and remove this inconvenience, a law 


= might be enacted, prohibiting the exportation of 
corn, except when the market-price throughout 
England remains at or under a certain ſtandard or 
e ſtabliſhed rate, and determining this rate by the 
medium price at which corn ſhall have been ſold 
9 for three market- days, at the chief weekly markets 
in two or three of the midland weſtern counties, 
Where all ſorts of corn have for ſome years borne 
Da the 
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the higheſt price. This expedient would ** 
the dealers in corn, reſiding in the eaſtern diviſions, 


to convey their grain to the weſtern ports rather 
than td Holland, notwithſtanding the greater ex- 


pence ef the tranſportation, that the price of corn 


in thoſe midland counties ſnould not riſe ſo high as 


to put a ſtop to the payment of the bounty, or the 


liberty of exporting. The expediency of ſome 
ſuch regulation the reader will ealily conceive, 
when he is informed, that about the time when this 
bill was ordered to be brought in, the beſt wheat 
was fold at two ſhillings per buſhel in the county 


of Norfolk ; whereas the ſame commodity was ſold 
at that very period for three times the price in ſome 


parts of Wiltſhire. It may ſo happen, that the beſt 
fort of wheat ſhall fell in ſome midland weſtern 
counties'at twelve ſhillings per buſhel, and all other 
ſorts of grain dearer in proportion; while, at the 
fame time, the fame kind of wheat ſhall be fold for 
four ſhillings in Notfolk, and all other ſorts of 


_ erain proportionably cheap. In ſuch a caſe, it 


would be extremely abſurd to permit an exporta- 
tion from any port in the kingdom; and much 
more ridiculous ſtill to encourage the exportation, 
by a bounty, from the ports of Norfolk; yet this 
cafe may happen, —— to the law as it ſtands 


at preſent. 


While this affair was under the deliberation of 
the committee, the commons unantmouſly iſſued 


an order for leave to bring in a bill to continue, for 
a limited time, the act of laſt ſeſſion, permitting 
the impottation of ſalted beef from Ireland into 
Great Britain, with an inſtruction to receive a 


clauſe cxtending this permiſſion to all ſorts of ſalted 


pork, 
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7 pork, or hog meat, as the officers of the cuſtom- An. 7 59. 
houſe had refuſed: to admit hams: from Ireland to 
an entry. The bill likewiſe received another con- 
fiderable: alteration,” importing, , That, inſtead! of 
the duty. of one ſhilling and' en pace charged 
by the former act on every hundred weight of 
ſalted beef or pork imported from Ireland, which 
was found not adequate to the duty payable for 
ſuch a quantity of ſalt as is requiſite to be uſed in 
curing and ſalting thereof; and to prevent as well 
the expence to the revenue, as the detriment and 
loſs which would aecrue to the owner and importer, 
from opening the caſks in which the proviſion is 
generally depoſiced, with the pickle or brine proper a 
for preſerving the ſame, in order to aſcertain the 5 
net weight of the praviſion liable to. the ſaid du- 
ties; — for theſe reaſons it was enacted, That from 
and after the twenty fourth day of laſt December, 
and during the continuance of this act, a duty of 
three ſhillings and four-pence ſhould be paid upon 
importation. for every barrel or caſk of ſalted beef 
or pork containing thirty-two gallons; and one ſnil- 
ling and three · pence for every hundred weight of 
ſalted beef, called dried beef, dried neats tongues, 
or dried hog- meat, and ſo in proportion for any 
greater or leſſer quantity. From this clauſe it ap- 
pears, the burthen which the navigation of Great 
Britain ineurs by the duty of ſalt alone is computed 
to amount to thirteen per centum, on thoſe articles 
of commerce in which it is uſed; confequently the 
freight of all ſhios victualled in this kingdom muſt 
be proportionably increaſed : therefore it is not at 
all ſurpriſing, that the trade to Hamburgh, and 
other ports, ſhould be carried on in foreign ſhips, 
as 
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An-1759. as far as the act of navigation will allow. 


Regula- 
tions with 
reſpect to 


priva- 
teers- 


Repeated complaints having been made to the go- 
vernment by neutral nations, eſpecially the Dutch, 

that their ſhips had been plundered, and their 
crews maltreated, by ſome of the Engliſh priva- 
teers, the legiſlature reſolved to provide effectually 
againſt any ſuch outrageous practices for the future; 
and with this view the commons ordered a bill to 
be brought in, for amending and explaining an 
act of the twenty-ninth year of his preſent majeſty's 
reign, intituled, an act for the encouragement of 


ſeamen, and more ſpeedy and effectual manning of 


his majeſty's navy. 
While the committee was employed i in peruſing 


commiſſions and papers relating to private ſhips of 


war, that they might be fully acquainted with the 


nature of the ſubject, a conſiderable number of 


merchants and others inhabiting the iſlands of 


Guernſey and Jerſey, preſented a petition to the 
houſe, alledging that the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
which lie in the Britiſh channel within fight of the 
French coaſt, had now, as well as in former wars, 
embarked their fortunes in equipping ſmall priva- 
teers, which uſed to run in cloſe with the French 
ſhore, and being diſguiſed like fiſhing-boats, had 


not only taken a conſiderable number of prizes, to 


the great annoyance of the enemy, but alſo ob- 
tained material intelligence of their deſigns, on 
many important occaſions; that theſe ſervices 
could not be performed by large veſſels, which 
durſt not approach ſo near the coaſt, and indeed 
could not appear without giving the alarm, which 


was communicated from place to place by appoint- 
ed ſignals, Being informed that a bill was depend- 


ing, 


a wk was > 0 
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ing, in order to prohibit privateers of ſmall bur- 
then, they declared that ſuch a law, if extended to 
privateers equipped in thoſe iſlands, would ruin 
ſuch as had inveſted their fortunes in ſmall pri- 
WT vatcers; and not only deprive the kingdom of the 
b | before-mentioned advantages, but expoſe Great 
W Britain to infinite prejudice from the ſmall armed 


= veſſcls of France, which the enemy in that caſe 
would pour abroad over the whole channel, to the 
great annoyance of navigation and commerce. 
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They prayed therefore that ſuch privateers as be- 
longed to the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey might 
be wholly excepted from the penalties contained in 
the bill, or that they (the petitioners) might be 
heard by their counſel, and be indulged with ſuch 
relief as the houſe ſhould judge expedient, This 
repreſentation being referred to the conſideration 
of the committee, produced divers amendments to 
the bill, which, at length, obtained the royal aſ- 
ſent, and contained theſe regulations: that, after 
the firſt day of January in the preſent year, no 
commiſſion ſhould be granted to a privateer in Eu- 
rope under the burden of one hundred tons, the 
force of ten carriage guns, being three pounders 
or above, with forty men at the leaſt, unleſs the 
lords of the admiralty, or perſons authoriſed by 
them, ſhould think fit to grant the ſame to any 
ſhip of inferior force or burthen, the owners there- 
of giving ſuch bail or ſecurity as ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed : that the lords of the admiralty might at 
any time revoke, by an order in writing under their 
hands, any commiſſion granted to a privateer ; this 
revocation being ſubject to an appeal to his majeſty 
in council, whoſe determination ſhould be final: 

| that, 
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that, previous to the granting any commiſſion, the 
perſons propoling to be bound, and give ſecurity, 
ſhould ſeverally make oath of their being reſpec- 
tively worth more money than the ſum for, which 
they were then to be bound, over and, above the 
payment of all their juſt debts : that perſons apply- 
ing for ſuch commiſſions ſhauld make application 
in writing, and therein, ſet forth a particular and 
exact deſcription of the veſſel, ſpecifying. the bur- 
then, and the number and nature of the guns on 
board, to what place belonging, as well as the name 
or names of the principal owner or owners, and 
the number of men : theſe particulars to be inſerc- 
ed in the commiſſion, and every commander to pro- 
duce ſuch commiſſion to the cuſtom- houſe officer, 
who ſhould examine the veſſel, and, finding her an- 
ſwer the deſcription, give a certificate thereof gra- 
tis, to be deemed a neceſſary clearance, without 
which the commander ſhould not depart : that if, 
after the firſt day of June, any captain of a priva- 
teer ſhould agree for the ranſom of any neutral 
veſſel, or the cargo, or any part thereof, after it 
ſhould have been taken as prize, and in purſuance 
of ſuch agreement ſhould actually diſcharge ſuch 
prize, he mould be deemed guilty. of piracy ; but 
that, with reſpe& to contraband merchandize, he 
might take it on board his own ſhip, with the conſent 
of the commander of the neutral veſſel, and then 
ſet her at liberty; and that no perſon ſhould pur- 
loin or embezzle the ſaid merchandize before con- 
demnation: that no judge, or other perſon belong- 
ing to any court of admiralty, ſhould be concern- 
ed. in any privateer : that owners of veſſels, not 
being un nder fifty, or above one hundred tons, 

whole 


W wok commiſſions are declared void, ſhould be K. 4759. 
W indemnified for their loſs by che public: that a 
court af oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, for 

WT the tryal of offences committed within the Juriſ- 
diction of the admiralty, ſhould be held twice a 

nd place within England as the board of admir alty 

XZ ſhould: appoint: that the judge of any court of ad- 

5 | miralty,' after an appeal interpoſed as well as be- 
fore, ſhould, at the requeſt of the captor or 

= claimant, iſſue an order for appraiſing the capture, 

= when the parties do not agree upon the value, and 

an inventory to be taken; then exact fecurity for 

de full value, and cauſe the capture to be delivered 
to the perſon giving ſuch ſeourity: but ſhould ob- | 
jection be made to the taking ſuch fecurity, the 

judge ſhould, at the requeſt of either party, order 

ſuch merchandize to be entered, landed, and ſold 


at public auction, and the produce be depoſited | 
at the Bank, or in ſome public ſecurities; and in b 
caſe of ſecurity being given, the judge ſhould grant $ 
a pals in favour of the capture. Finally, the force 
of this act was limited to the duration of the pre- 

ſent war with France only. | 


This regulation very clearly demonſtrated, that 
whatever violences might have been committed on 
the ſhips of neutral nations, they were by no means "I 
countenanced by the legiſlature, or the body of the | 
People. 1 0 19S 41 

Every circumſtance relating to the reformation dies lavs =_ 
of the marine muſt be an important object, to a relating | 
nation whoſe wealth and power depend upon navi- to the mi- 
gation and commerce; but a conſideration of equal litia. 
weight was the eſtabliſhment of the militia, which, 

not- 


75 


An. 1759. notwithſtanding the repeated endeavours of the 
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parliament, was found ſtill incompleat, and in want 


of further aſſiſtance from the legiſlature. His ma- 
jeſty having, by the chancellor of the Exchequer, 

recommended to the houſe the making ſuitable 
proviſion for defraying the charges of che militia | 
during the current year, the accounts of the ex- 
pence already incurred by this eſtabliſhment were C | 
referred to the committee of ſupply, who, after 


having duly peruſed them, reſolved, that ninety 0 
thouſand pounds ſhould be granted on accompt, Wi 
towards defraying the charges of pay and cloath- 


ing for the militia, from the laſt day of the laſt 


year to the twenty- fifth day of March in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, and for re- 
paying a ſum advanced by the king for this ſervice. 
Leave was given to bring im one bill purſuant to 
this reſolution ; and another to enforce the execu- 
tion of the laws relating to the militia, remove cer- 
rain difficulties, and prevent the inconveniences, by 
which it might be attended. So intent were the 
majority on both ſides upon this national meaſure, 


that they not only carried both bills to the throne, 


where they received the royal aſſent; but they pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring his majeſty 9 
would give directions to his lieutenants of the ſe- 
veral counties, ridings, and places in England, to 
uſe their utmoſt diligence and attention for carry- 
ing into execution the ſeveral acts of 1 A 

relating to the militia. | 
By this time all the individuals that conſtituted 
the repreſentatives of the people, except ſuch as 
actually ſerved in the army, were become very well 
diſpoled towards this inſtitution, . Thoſe who 
| really 


gaging in the ſervice. 
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really wiſhed well to their country, had always ex- An. 1759. 


erted themſelves in its favour: and it was now 
likewiſe eſpouſed by thoſe who foreſaw that the 
eſtabliſhment of a national militia would enable 
the a——1 to ſend the greater number of regular 
troops to fight the battles of G——y. Yer how 
zealous ſoever the legiſlature might be in pro- 


moting this inſtitution, and notwithſtanding the 


ſucceſs with which many patriots exerted their en- 


deavours through different parts of the kingdom 
in raiſing and diſciplining the militia, it was found 


not only difficult, but almoſt impracticable to ex- 
ecute the intention of the parliament in ſome par- 
ticular counties, where the gentlemen were indo- 


lent and enervated, or in thoſe places where they 


looked upon their commander with contempt. 
Even Middleſex itſelf, where the king refides, was 


one of the laſt counties in which the militia- could 


be arrayed. In alluſion to this backwardneſs, the 
preamble or firſt clauſe in one of the preſent acts, 
imported that certain counties, ridings, and places 
in England, had made ſome progrels in eftabliſh- 
ing the militia without compleatipg the ſame ; and 


that in certain other counties 1.ttle progreſs had 


been made therein, his majeſty's lieutenants and 


the deputy-lieutenants, and all others within ſuch 
counties or diſtricts, were therefore ſtrictly required 
' ſpeedily and diligently to put theſe acts in execu- 


tion. The truth is, ſome of theſe unwarlike com- 
manders failed through ignorance and inactivity ; 
others gave or offered commiſſions to ſuch people 


as threw a ridicule and contempt upon the whole 


eſtabliſhment, and conſequently hindered many 
gentlemen of worth, ſpirit, and capacity, from en- 
| The 
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An. 1759 The mutiny-bill, and that for the regulation of 
© the marine-forces while on ſhore, paſſed through 
the uſual forms, as annual. meaſures, without any 
diſpute or alteration. -. 

Bill con- The next bill that fell under the cognizance 
eerning of the houſe related to a law tranſaction, and 
wm was ſuggeſted. by a , petition preſented in the 
name of the ſheriffs, and grantees of, poſt: fines 
under the crown in England. They enume- 

rated and explained the difficulties be 

they laboured, in raiſing. and collecting theſe. fines 

within their reſpective counties; particularly when 

the eſtate conveyed by fine, was no more than, a 

right of reverſion, in which caſe they could not 


. 


. poſſibly. levy the poſt- fine, unleſs the purchaſer Þ 


ſhould obtain, poſſeſſion. within the, term of the 
ſheriffalty, or pay it of his own free will, as they 
- could not diſtrain while the lands were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the donee. They therefore propoſed 
'A method for raiſing theſe; paſt-fanes, by a proper 
officer, to be appointed for that; purpoſęe; and 
prayed, that leave might be, given to bring in a 
bill accordingly. This petition; was ſeconded by a 
meſſage from the king, importing, that his ma- 


jeſty, as far as his intereſt was concerned, gave his 


conſent that the houſe might act in this affair as 


they ſhould think proper. The commons, in a | 
committee of the whole houſe, having taken: into 


conſideration, the merits of the petition, formed 


ſeveral reſolutions; upon which a bill was founded 
for the more regular and eaſy collecting, account- 
ang for, and paying of polt-fines, which ſhould be 


due to the crown, or to the grantees thereof under 


4 the 


the crown, and for the eaſe of:ſheriffs in reſpect to 
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of + the ſame. Before it paſſed i into a law, however, it An. 1759. 
gh was oppoſed by a petition in favour of one William 
Das, a lunatic, clerk. of the king's filver-office, 

1 | alledging, that, ſhould the bill paſs, it would de- 

ce prive the ſaid Daw and his ſuccefſors of an ancient 

ad fee belonging to his office, on ſearches made for 

he 2 poſt- fines by the under. ſheriffs of the ſeveral coun- 

FS ties; therefore praying, that ſuch proviſion might 

e- be made for the faid ſhade as to the houſe ſhould 

ch ſeem Juſt and reaſonable. This and divers, other 


A | petitions, reſpecting the bill, being diſcuſſed in the 
:n committee, it under went ſeveral amendments, and 
50 | was enacted into a law; the particulars of which 
Cannot be properly underſtood;- without a previous 
explanation of this method of conveying eſtates: a 
W ſubject obſcure. in itſelf; founded upon a ſeeming* 
ſubterfuge of law, ſcarce reconciteable with the 
common dictates of common ſenſe, and conſe- „ 
3 quently improper for the pen of an hiſtofian. 
A committee having been ar poinfed fo enquire 


| E tinu- 


d what laws were expired, or near expiring, and to re- ation and 
a port their opinion to the Houſe touching the revival revival of ' 
A or continuation of theſe laws, they agreed to ſeveral a 

0 \ 


TX reſolutions ; in conſequence of which the following 

bills were brought in, and enacted into laws, name- 
W ty, an act for regulating the laſtage and ballaftage 

of the river Thames; an act for continuing the law 

relating to the pufiiſhmear of. perſons going armed 

or diſguiſed ; an act for continuing leveral laws 

bear expiring; an act concerning. the atmeafure- 

ment of . and an act for the relief of debtors; 

IF vith reſpect to the impriſonment of their perſons. 

This laſt was almoſt totally metamorphoſed by al- 

: terations, amendments, and additions, among which 

the moſt remarkable were theſe: that where more 

Numb. 21. G | ers- 
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this law was 8 to thoſe priſoners only, who 9 
ſion than he who never knew the delicacies of life, 


this law intitled to his diſcharge, or at leaſt to a 


amidſt all the horrors of miſery, if he owes above 


born Briton, namely, the entire loſs of liberty ; a bY 
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creditors than one ſhall charge any priſoner in exe. 
cution, and defire to have him detained in priſon, 
they ſhall only reſpectively pay him each ſuch 
weekly ſum, not exceeding one ſhilling and ſix. 
pence a week, as the court, at the time of his being ; 
remanded, ſhall direct: that if any priſoner, de. 
ſcribed by the act, ſhall remain in priſon three“ 
months, after being committed, any creditor may 
compel him to give into court, upon oath, an ac- 1 | 
count of his real and perſonal eſtate, to be diſpoſed 
of for the benefit of his creditors, they conſenting 
to his being diſcharged, Why the humanity of þ 9 


are not charged in execution with any debt exceed 
ing one bundred pounds, cannot ealily be con. 9 
ceived. A man, who chrough unavoidable miſ. ME 
fortunes, hath ſunk from affluence to miſcry and 7 
indigence, is generally a greater object of compa- 


nor ever enjoyed credit ſufficient to contract debts 
to any conſiderable amount: yet the latter is by 


maintenance in priſon; while the former is left to 
ſtarve in goal, or undergo perpetual impriſonment 


one hundred pound to a revengeful and unrelent- 
ing creditor. Wherefore, in a country, the people 
of which juſtly pique themſelves upon charity and 
benevolence, an unhappy fellow- citizen, reduced | 
to a ſtate of bankruptcy by unforeſeen loſſes in | 
trade, ſhould be ſubjected to a puniſhment, which, | 
of all others, muſt be the moſt grievous to a free- | 


puniſhment which the moſt flagrant crime can hard- 
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3 19 defarve; i in a nation that diſclaims the torture; 
1 for, doubtleſs, perpetual impriſonment muſt be 4 
torture infinitely more ſevere than death, becauſe 


protracted through a ſeries of years ſpent 1 in miſery 


5 I and deſpair, without one glimmering ray of hope, 
without the moſt diſtant proſpect of deliverance * ? 


; Wherefore the legiſlature ſhould extend its huma- 
1 nity to thoſe only who are the leaſt ſenſible of the 


„ benefit, becauſe the moſt able to ſtruggle under 
misfortune? And wherefore many valuable indivi- 
| & duals mould, for no guilt of their own, be not only, 
ZX ruined to themſelves, bur loſt to the community: ; 
7 | are queſtions which we cannot reſolve to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the reader. Of all imprifoned debtors, 


thoſe who are confined for large ſums may be 


= deemed the moſt wretched and forlorn, becauſe 


they have generally fallen from a ſphere of life 
where they had little acquaintance, with neceſſ ity; 
and were altogether ignorant of the arts by which 
the feverities of indigence are alleviated. On the 
other hand, thoſe of the lower claſs of mankind; 
E whoſe debts are ſmall in proportion to the narrows 
neſs of their former credit, have not the ſame de- 


icate feelings of calamity. They are inured to 


hardſhip, | and accuſtomed to the labour of their 
hands, by which, even in a priſon, they can earn 
a ſubſiſtence. Their reverſe of fortune is not ſo 


great, nor the tranſition ſo affecting. Their ſenſa- 


WJ tions are not delicate; nor are they, like their bet ⸗ 
ers in misfortune, cut off from hope, which is the 
vretch's laſt comfort. It is the man of ſentimene 


and ſenſibility who, in this ſituation, is overwhelm. 


ed with a complication of miſery #nd itieffable dif- 
treſs. The mortification of his pride, his _ 
7 ec 2 
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be aſſwaged. He ſcorns to execute the loweſt of. 


he fictions of idle faney; but real pictures, drawn | L 


characteriſtic is humanity, with a Parkament famed 
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tion blaſted, his family undone, himſelf deprived 
of liberty, reduced from opulence to extreme want, 
from the elegancies of life to the moſt ſqualid and 
frightful ſcenes of poverty and affliction ; diveſted 
| of © comfort, deſtitute of hope, and doomed to linger 
out a wretched being in the midit of inſuit, vio- 
ence, riot, and uproar : theſe are reſlections ſo re. 
plete with horror, as to render him, in all reſpects, 
the moſt miſerable object on the face of the earth. 
He, alas! though poſſeſſed of talents that might 
have eſſentially ſerved, and even adorned ſociety, 
while thus reſtrained in priſon, and affected in 
mind, can exert no faculty, nor ſtoop to any con- 
deſcenſion, by which the horrors of his fate might 


fices of menial ſervice, particularly in attending 
thoſe hover are the objects of contempt or abhor-| | | 


art, "which might ved a happy though a anti 4 
independence. Shrunk within his diſmal cell, ſur- 
rounded by haggard poverty, and her gaunt at- 
tendants, hollow-eyed Famine, ſhivering Cold, and 1 
wan Diſeaſe, he wildly caſts his eyes around: he ] 9 
ſees the tender partner of his heart weeping in 4 
ſilent woe; he hears his helpleſs babes clamorous 
for ſuſtinence : he feels himſeif the importunate 
cravings of human nature, which he cannot fatisfy ; 
and groans with all the complicated pangs of inter- 
nal anguiſh, horror, and deſpair. Theſe are not 


From nature, of which almoſt every priſon in Eng- 1 

land will afford but too many originals: and i: 
WE”; 

would well become a prince, whoſe diſtinguiſhing | 
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for patriotiſm, to ſtretch out the pitying hand of An. 1759. 
the legiſlature for the deliverance and preſervation 
of ſuch diſtreſsful objects. | 
| Among other new meaſures, a ſucceſsful attempt Bills for 
was made in favour of Ireland, by a bill, permitting the im- 
the free importation of cattle from that kingdom 7 
for a limited time. This, however, was not car- peef and 
ried through both houſes without conſiderable op- tallow, 

* poſition, ariſing from the particular intereſt of cer- | 

tain counties and diſtricts in ſeveral parts of Great- 
Britain, from whence petitions againſt the bill were 
tranſmitted to the commons. Divers artifices were 
alſo uſed within doors to ſaddle the bill with ſuch. 
clauſes as might overcharge the ſcheme, and ren- 
der it odious or alarming to the public: but the 
promoters of it, being-aware of the deſign, con- 
ducted it in ſuch a manner as to fruſtrate all their 
views, and convey it ſafely to the throne, where it 
was enacted into a law. = 

The like ſucceſs attended another effort in be- 

half of our fellow-ſubjects of Ireland. The bill 
for the importation of Iriſh cattle was no ſooner or- 
dered to be brought in, than the houſe proceeded 
to take into conſideration the dut.es then payable 
on the importation of tallow from the ſame king- 
dom ; and ſeveral witneſſes being examined, the 
committee agreed to a reſolution, that theſe duties 
ſhould ceaſe and determine for a limited time. A 
bill being formed accordingly, paſſed through both 
houſes without oppoſition; though in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion a bill ro the ſame purpoſe had miſcar- 
ried among the peers: a miſcarriage probably 
owing to their being unacquainted with the ſenti- 
ments of his majeſty, as ſome of the duties upon 
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tallow conſtituted part of one of the branches ap- 

propriated for the civil liſt revenue. This ob- 
jection, however, was obviated in the caſe of the 
preſent bill, by the king's meſſage to the houſe of 
commons, ſignifying his majeſty's conſent, as far 


as his intereſt was concerned in the affair. By this 
new act the free importation of Iriſh tallow was 


permitted for the term of five years, before the ex- 
piration of which, the law, it is to be hoped, will 
be made perpetual. Indeed, it is not a little ſur- 
priſing that the importation of this commodity, 


from one part of the Britiſh dominions to another, 


ſhould have been ever encumbered with a duty e- 


qual to a prohibition, conſidering what a neceſſary 


article it is in ſo many t manufactures and mechani- 


& relat- 
ing to 
Milford- 
haven. 


cal employments. 

In the month of February he commons pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, requeſting that he 
would give directions for laying before the houſe 
an account of what had been done, ſince the be- 
ginning of laſt year, towards ſecuring the harbour 
of Milford, in purſuance of any direRions from his 
majeſty. Theſe accounts, being peruſed, and the 


king having, by the chancellor of the Exchequer, 


exhorted them to make proviſion for fortifying the 
faid harbour, a bill was brought in to explain, 
amend, and render more effectval, the act of the 
laſt ſeſſion relating to this ſubject; and, paſſing 
through both houſes, received the royal aſſent, 
without oppoſition. By this act ſeveral engineers 
were added to the commiſſioners formerly ap- 


| pointed; and it was ordained, that fortifications 
ſhould be erected at Peter- church. point, Weft- 


lanyon Meint, and Neyland Point, as being the moſt 


proper 


| GEORGE I, | 
proper and beſt ſituated places for fortifying the 
interior parts of the harbour. It was allo enacted, 
that the commiſſioners ſhould appoint proper ſecre- 
taries, clerke, aſſiſtants, and other officers, for car- 
rying the two acts into execution; and that an ac- 
count of the application of the money ſhould be 
laid before the parliament, within twenty days of 
the opening of every ſeſſion. 5 
What next attracted the attention of the houſe, 
was an affair of the utmoſt importance to the com- 
merce of the kingdom, which equally affected the 
intereſt of the nation, and the character of the na- 
tives. In the latter end of February complaint was 
made to the houſe, that, ſince the commencement 
of the war, an infamous traffick had been ſet on 
foot, by ſome merchants of London, of importing 
French cloths into ſeveral ports of the Levant, on 
account of Brit:ſh ſubjects. Five perſons were 
ſummoned to attend the houſe; and the fact was 


An. 1759. 


Bill re- 
ſtraining 
the im- 
portation 
of French 


cloths in- 


to the 
ports of 
the Le- 


vant. 


fully proved, not only by their evidence, but alſo 


by ſome papers ſubmitted to the houſe by the Tur- 
key company. A bill was immediately contrived 
for putting a ſtop to this ſcandalous practice, re- 
citing in the preamble, that ſuch traffick was not 
only a manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice to the 
woollen manufactures of Great- Britain, but alſo a 
relief to the enemy, in conſequence of which they 
were enabled to maintain the war againſt theſe 

| kingdoms. | 

| By this law it was enacted, That no woollen 
goods of the manufacture of France, ſhould, direct- 
ly or indirectly, be imported into any port of the 


Levant, within the limits preſcribed in the charter 


of the Turkey company, by or on the account of 


any member of the ſaid company, or any ſubject of 


C 4 | Great» 
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Au. 1759. Great - Britain; not ſhould any woollen goods of the 
Britiſh manufacture be imported within the limits 
of that charter, except directly from Great Britain, 
by or on account of any Britiſh ſubject, unleſs the im- 
Porter ſhould preduce to his majeſty?s ambaſſador, or 
vice · conſul, or other proper officer appointed by the 
Levant company, at the place where ſuch goods 
mould be imported, a certificate, upon oath, from the 
exporter or ſhipper at the laſt place of exportation, 
that the ſame were brought or. received from Great 
Britain; which certificate ſhquld be atteſted by the 
Britiſh conſul, or perſon acting as conſul in his ab- 
ſence, reſiding at ſuch laſt loading port; and the 
| ſhipper ſhould alſo procure the bill of lading, made 
out upon ſhipping the ſaid goods from Great-Bri- 
tain; and the conſul ſhould take notice in the atteſ. 
cation of the certificate, that the bill of lading was 
produced. It was moreover enacted, that all wool- 
len goods imported, within the limits of the Levant 
company's charter, by or on account of any Britiſh 
ſubje&, other than ſuch as ſhould be imported di- 
rectly from Great-Britain, ſhould be deemed French 
property within the meaning of the act; and his 
majeſty's ambaſſador, conſul, or vice-conſul, or 
other proper officer appointed by the Levant com- 
pany, were required to cauſe the ſaid merchandize 
to be ſeized and confiſcated. Other clauſes im- 
plied that the exporter of merchandize from Tur- 
key, and the importer of them into Britain or Ire- 
land, ſhou!d make oath that no part of it was to 
their knowledge purchaſed with the produce, or 
taken in barter or exchange, for any kind of 
French woollen manufacture, except ſuch as had 
been condemned as lawful prize : that in caſe the 


certificate ſhould be loſt or miſlaid, the exporta- 
; tion 
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tion to Turkey of goods taken from the enemy, An. 79. 
and condemned as legal prize, ſhould be permitted, | 

on producing a copy of the ſentence pronounced 

and ſigned by the judge, who condemned the ſaid 

merchandize : that whoever might ſeize any raw 

filk, or mohair-yarn, as being unlawfully imported, 

ſhould not releaſe or abandon the ſame, or delay 

proceeding to judgment, without acquainting the 0 

Turkey company in writing of his intentions, and 

delivering a copy of the ſchedule of ſuch ſeizure; 

and that if they ſhould, within ſeven days, give or 

offer to give bond in the penal ſum of one thouland 4. 4 
pounds, conditioned to indemnify him againſt all- 2 
coſts and charges, in caſe the ſhip or cargo ſhould 

not be declared forfeited, then ſuch officer ſhould, 

with all convenient ſpeed, proceed to judgment, 

concerning the legality of the ſeizure, But the 

force of this regulation was limited to the dura- 

tion of the preſent war with France. 

It is ſurpriſing that no member from North Bri. | 8 
Remarks 

tain made any oppoſition to the clauſe enacting that upon this 
all woollen goods imported into Turkey by Britiſh law, 
ſubjects, without a certificate, except thoſe im- = 
W ported directly from England, ſhould be deemed 
- I French commodity, as it precludes all merchants 
in Scotland from the benefit of this trade, although 
- WH they are capable of being members of the Turkey 

- company. The article reſtricting the importation 
of raw ſilk and mohair-yarn ĩs ſtill more unaccount- 
) able, as it may eaſily be demonſtrated that it would 
- be for the intereſt of Great-Britain to allow a free 
f importation of theſe commodities from every part 
| 


of the world. Theſe are materials. which may be 
highly improved i in their value by the manufac- 
turers of Great- Britain, and this manufacture ſup- 


= Ports 0 
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ports a number of poor people, who are unfit for 
any. other fort of labour or induſtry. If the Tur- 
key merchant who buys them at the firſt hand, and- 
imports them directly from that country, does not 
ſell them cheaper in England than they can be af. 
forded by the Italian merchant, who buys them at 
ſecond hand, certain it is the former inſiſts upon 
too high a profit, which he is enabled to exact, by 
the reſtraint. which the legiſlature hath laid upon 


the latter. 


The next object that employed the attention of 
the commons was to explain and amend a law made 
in the laſt ſeſſion for granting to his majeſty ſeveral 
rates and duties upon offices and penſions. The 
directions ſpecified in the former act for levying 


this impoſition having been found i inconvenient in 
many reſpects, new regulations were now eſta- 


bliſhed, importing that thoſe deductions ſhould 
be paid into the hands of receivers appointed by 
the king for that purpoſe ; that all ſums deducted 


under this act ſhould be accounted for to ſuch re- 


ceivers, .and the accounts audited and paſſed by 
them, and not by the auditors of the impreſts, or 


of the Exchequer ; that all diſputes relating to 
the collection of this duty ſhould be finally, and in 


a ſummary way, determined by the barons of the 
Exchequer in England and Scotland reſpectively; 
that the commiſſioners of the land- tax ſhould fix 
and aſcertain the ſum total or amount of the per- 
quiſites of every office and employment within 
their reſpective diſtricts, diſtin from the falary 
thereunto belonging, to be deducted under the 


ſaid act, independently of any former valuation or 
aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land- tax; and ſhould 


rate or afleſs all offices and employ ments whereof 
We 
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; the perquiſites ſhould be found to exceed the ſum An. 1759. 
of one hundred pounds per annum, at one ſhilling 
bor every twenty thence ariſing; that the receivers 
ſhould tranſmit to the commiſſioners in every diſ- 
trict where any office or employment is to be aſ- 
ſeſſed, an account of ſuch offices and employ- 
ments, that, upon being certified of the truth of | 
their amount, they might be rated and aſſeſſed ac- 
cordingly; that in all future aſſeſſments of the 
Jand-tax the ſaid offices and employments ſhould 
not be valued at higher rates than thoſe at which 
they were aſſeſſed towards the land-tax of the thirty- 
firſt year of the preſent reign ; that the word per- 
quiſites ſhould be underſiood to mean ſuch profits 
of offices and employments as ariſe from fees eſta- 
bliſhed by cuſtom ar authority, and payable either 
by the crown or the ſubjects, in conſideration of 
buſineſs done 1n the courſe of executing ſuch offices 
and employ ments; and that a commiſſioner poſ- 
ſeſſed of any office or employment might not inter- 
fere in the execution of the ſaid act, except in what 
might relate to his own employment. By the four 
laſt clauſes ſeveral ſalarięs are N from the 
payment of this duty. 

The objections made without doors to this new 
law were the acceſſion of pecuniary influence to the 
crown, by the creation of a new office and officers „ 
whereas this duty might have been eaſily collected 
and received by the commiſſioners of the land. tax 
already appointed, and the inconſiſtency that ap- 
peared between the fifth and ſeventh clauſes ; in 
the former of theſe, the commiſſioners of the land- 
tax were veſted with the power of aſſeſſing the per- 
quiſites of "oy office within their reſpective diſ- 
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tticts, independent of any former valuation or af. 


ſeſſment of the ſame to the land-tax; and by the 


AA relat- 
ing to the 


duty upon 


plate. 


latter, they are reftrifted from aſſeſfing any office 
at a higher rate than that of the rere firſt year of 
the preſent reign. 

In the beginning of March petitions were of. 


fered to the houſe by the merchants of Birmiog- 
ham in Warwickſhire and Sheffield in Yorkſhire, 


| ſpecifying that the toy trade of theſe and many 


other towns conſiſted generally of articles in which 


gold and ſilver might be ſaid to be manufactured, 
though in ſmall proportion, inaſmuch as the ſale 


of them depended upon ſlight ornaments of gold 


and ſilver: that by a clauſe paſſed in the laſt ſel. 


fion of parliament, obliging every. perſon who 


ſhould ſell goods or wares in which any gold or 


filver was manufactured, to take out an annual 
licence of forty- ſhillings, they the petitioners were 
laid under great difficulties and diſadvantages : that 
not only the firſt ſeller, but every perſon through 
whoſe hands the goods or wares paſſed to the con- 
ſumer, was required to take out the ſaid licence; 
they therefore requeſted, that the houſe would take 


theſe hardſhips and inequalities into conſideration, 


and indulge them with reaſonable relief. 

The committee, to which this affair was re- 
ferred, having reſolved, that this impoſition was 
found ee to the toy and cutlery trade of 
the kingdom, the houſe agreed to the reſolution; 


and a bill being prepared, under the title of An 


act to amend 85 act, made in the laſt ſeſſion, for 
repealing the duty granted by an act of the ſixth 
year in the reign of his late majeſty on ſilver plate, 
and for granting a duty on licences to be taken out 

by 
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by all perſons dealing in gold and ſilver plate,” An, 1759. 
was enacted into a law by the royal ſanction. By 


of this new regulation, ſmall quantities of gold and 

ſilver plate were allowed to be ſold without licence. 
4 Inſtead of the duty before payable vpon licences, 
8• another was granted to be taken out by certain 
10 dealers in gold and ſilver plate, pawnbrokers, and 
re refiners. 


Though the purpoſe of the legiſlature i in paſſing 
this new act was to favour the manufacturer of 
cutlery-ware and toys, it will hardly exempt any of 
the traders from the expence of a licence; to 
which, in all probability, they will rather ſubmit, 
than be reſtricted in the nature of their dealings, 
or run the riſque of having diſputes and law- ſuits 
with exciſemen, to be determined by the commiſ- 

ſioners of the exciſe, or annually by the commul- | 


ſioners of appeal. 
This affair being diſcuſſed, the houſe took into 


conſideration the claims of the proprietors of lands, 
purchaſed for the better ſecuring of his majeſty's 
docks, ſhips, and ſtores at Chatham, Portſmouth, 
and Plymouth; and for better fortifying the town 
of Portſmouth and citadel of Plymouth, in pur- 
ſuance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion. We 
have already ſpecified the ſum granted for this pur- 


* 


f poſe, in conſequence of a reſolution of the houſe, 
vpon which a bill being founded, ſoon paſſed into 

n a law, without oppoſition. 

U The next hill, which was brought! into the houſe, Law re- 

h related to the ſummons iſſued by the commiſſioners ro 

. of the exciſe, and juſtices of the peace, for the ap- by the 
pearance of perſons offending againſt, or for for- commif* | 
5 WY fritures incurred by the laws of exciſe. As ſome foners of 
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doubts had ariſen with reſpect to the method of 
ſummoning i in ſuch caſes, this bill, which obtained 
the royal aſſent in due courſe, enacted, that ſum: 
mons left at the houſe, or uſual place of reſidence, 


or with the wife, child, or menial ſervants of the 
perſon ſo ſummoned, ſhould be held as legal no- 
tice, as well as the leaving ſuch notice at the houſe, 


workhouſe, warehouſe, ſhop, cellar; vaulrc, or uſual 


place of reſidence of ſuch perſon, directed to him 
by his right or aſſumed name; and all dealers in 
coffee, tea, or cliocolate, were ſubjected to the pe- 
nalty of twenty pounds as often as they ſhould ne- 
glect to attend the commiſſioners of exciſe, when 


ſummoned in this manner, This unneceſſary rigour 


of the law enables the officers of the exciſe to op- 
preſs their fellow · ſubjects with impunity. A ſum- 


moning officer, at enmity with any dealer, may 
leave the ſummons in ſome private part of his houſe 
or warehouſe, and afterwards convey it away, with- 


out the knowledge of the trader, who may never 
receive the leaſt intimation of his having been ſum- 


moned, until an execution is brought into his houſe 


for the penalty. 


In the month of n a bill was brougbt in 
for the more effectual preventing the fraudulent 


importation of cambricks; and while it was under 
deliberation, ſeveral merchants and wholeſale dra- 
pers of the city of London preſefited a petition, 


repreſenting the grievances to which they and many 
thouſands of other traders would be ſubjected, 
ſhould the bill, as it then ſtood, be paſſed into a 


law. According to their requeſt, they were heard 
by their counſel on the merits of this remonſtrance, 


end ſome amendments were made to the bill in 
; | their 


F 


their 1 1 gh it 1 the royal al- au, 


ſent, and became a law to the following effect: 
It enacted, That no cambricks, French lawns, or 


linens of this kind, uſually entered under the de- 


nomination of cambricks, ſhould be imported after 


the firſt day of next Ayguſt, but in bales, caſes, or 
boxes, covered with Lackcloth or canvas, containing 


each- one hundred whole pieces, or two hundred 
half pieces, on penalty of forfeiting the. whole : 


that cambricks and French lawns ſhould. be im- 


ported for exportation only, lodged in the king's 


warehouſe, and delivered out under like ſecurity 


and reſtrictions as prohibited Eaſt India merchan- 
dize; and, on importation, pay only the half ſub- 
fidy : that all cambricks and French lawns in the 


cuſtody of any perſons ſnould be depoſited, by the 


firſt of Auguſt, in the king's warehouſes, the bonds 


| thereupon be delivered up, and the drawback on 


exportation paid; yet the goods ſhould not be 
delivered out again but for exportation: that cam- 
bricks and French lawns expoſed to ſale, or found 
in poſſeſſion of private perſons, after the ſaid day, 
ſhould be forfeited, and liable to be ſearched for, 
and ſeized, in like manner as other prohibited and 
uncuſtomed goods are; and the offender ſhould 
forfeit two hundred pounds, over and above all 


other penalties and forfeitures infliẽted by any for- 


mer act; that if any doubt ſhould ariſe concern- 
ing the ſpecies or quality of the goods, or the 
place where they were manufactured, the proof 
ſhould lie on the owner: finally, that the penalty 


of five pounds inflicted by a former act, and pay- 


able to the informer, on.any perſon, that ſhould 
Wear any cambrick or French lawns, ſhould iN 
remain 
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An. 1759. remain in force, and be recoverable, on conviction: 


by oath of one witneſs, before one Juſtice of the : 
peace. This rigorous law may be attended with 
ſome inconvenience; and even prove ineffectual in iſ 


excluding the French mattufattures, inaſmuch as 


the fibrick of ſuch Dutch and German lawns re- 
ſembles that of the French manufacture ſo nearly, 
that it is ſometimes impoſfible to diſtinguiſh the 


one from the other. The only method by which 


they were formerly diſtinguiſhed, was the differ- 
ent manner of marking and package. But the 
French manufacturer can eaſily counterfeit the 
manner of the Dutch or Germans in theſe parti- 
culars, and then ſend his goods to ſome place in 


Holland and Flanders, from whenee they may be 
imported into England, as the fabrick of theſe 


countries. Perhaps the moſt effectual expedient 


for preventing the importation of French cam- 


bricks would be the granting a proper bounty 
on all home-made cambricks and lawns, paya- 


ble on ſight of a certificate from an exciſe-man 
and two pariſh-officers who had ſeen the pieces, 


and meaſured them before they were cut from the 
loom. : 

The laſt ſucceſsfol bill which this ſeſſion pro- 
duced, was that relating to the augmentation of 
the ſalaries of the judges in his majeſty's ſaperior 
courts of juſtice. A motion having been made 
for an inſtruction to the committee of ſupply, to 
conſider of the ſaid augmentation, the chancellor 


of the Exchequer acquainted the houſe that this 


augmentation was recommended to them by his 
majeſty. Nevertheleſs, the motion was oppoſed, 


and a warm debate enſued. At length, however, 


being 


+4 
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being carried in the affirmative,. the committee An, 1759. 


agreed to certain reſolutions, on which a bill was 
founded. While it, remained under diſcuſſion, a 
motion was made for an inſtruction to the com- 
mittee, that they ſhould have power to receive a 
clauſe or clauſes for reſtraining the judges, compre- 
hended within the proviſions of the bill, from re- 


W cciving any fee, gift, preſent, or entertainment, 
from any city, town, borough, or corporation, or 


from any ſheriff, gaoler, or other officer, upon the 
ſeveral reſpective circuits, and from taking any 


gratuity from any office or officer of any of the 
courts of law. Another motion was made for a 


clauſe reſtraining ſuch judges, barons, and Juſtices 
as were comprehended within the proviſions of the 
bill, from interfering, otherwiſe than by giving 
their own votes, in any election of members to 


N ſerve in parliament; but both theſe propoſals, being 
W put to the vote, were carried in the negative. 


Theſe two motions being over- ruled by the majo- 
rity, the bill underwent ſome amendments; and, 
having paſſed through both houſes in the ordinary 
courſe, was enacted into a law by the royal ſanction. 
With reſpect to the import of this act, it is no other 
than the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral ſtamp- duties, 
applied to the augmentation ; and the appropria- 
tion of their produce in ſuch a manner, that the 
crown cannot alter the application of the ſums 


thus granted in parliament. But, on this occaſion, 


no attempt was made in favour of the indepen- 
dency of the judges, which ſeems to have been in- 
vaded by a late interpretation of, or rather by a 
deviation from, the act of ſettlement : in which it 
is expreſsly ordained, that the commiſſions of the 

NuMB, XXII. D Judges 
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An. 1759+ judges ſhould continue in force quamdiu ſe bene 


gelſerint; that their ſalaries ſhould be fixed, and 
none of them removeable but by an addreſs of 
both houſes of parliament. It was then, without 


all doubt, the intention of the legiſlature, that 


every judge ſhould enjoy his office during life, un- 


leſs convicted by legal trial of ſome miſbehaviour, 


or unleſs both houſes of parliament ſhould concur 
in deſiring his removal: but the doctrine now 
adopted imports, that no commiſſion can coatinue 
in force longer than the life of the king by whom 
it was granted ; that therefore the commiſſions of 


the judges muſt be renewed by a new king at his 
acceſſion, who ſhould have it in his power "to em- 


ploy either thoſe whom he finds acting as judges 
at his acceſſion, or confer their offices on others, 
with no other reſtraint than that the condition of 
the new commiſſions ſhould be quamdiu ſe bene geſ- 
ſerint. Thus the office of a judge is rendered 
more precarious, and the influence of the crown 
receives a conſiderable reinforcement. 

Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, we may number a ſecond attempt to 
carry into execution the ſcheme which was offered 


laſt year for the more effectual manning the navy, 


preventing delertion, and relieving and encou- 
raging the ſeamen of Great Britain. 
accordingly brought in, couched in nearly the ſame 
terms which had been rejected in the laſt ſeſſion ; 
and it was ſupported by a conſiderable number of 
members, animated with a true ſpirit of patriotiſm : 


but to the trading part of the nation it appeared 


one of thoſe plauſible projects, which, though 
agreeable in {peculation, can never be reduced into 
| prac- 


A bill was 
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practice without a concomitancy of greater evils An. 1759. 


than thoſe they were intended to remove. While 
the bill remained under the conſideration of the 
houſe, petitiens were prefented againſt it by the 


| merchants of Briſtol, Scarborough, Whitby, King- 


ſton upon Hull, and Lancaſter, repreſenting, Thar, 


| by ſuch a law, the trade of the kingdom, which is 
the nurſery and ſupport of ſeamen at all times, and 
that ſpirit of e, private ſhips of war, which 
had been of diſtinguiſhed ſervice to the nation, 


would be laid under fock difficulties as might cauſe 
a great ſtagnation, i in the former, and a total ſuppreſ- 


| ſion of the fatter: ; the bill therefore would be high- 


ly prejudicial to the marine of the kingdom, and 


| altogether ineffectual for the purpoſes intended. 


A great number of books and papers, relating to 


trading ſhips and veſſels, as well as to ſeamen, and 
; | other perſons protected or preſſed into the navy, 
W and to expences occaſioned by preſſing men into 
WE the navy, were examined in a committee of the 


whole houſe, and the bill was improved with many 


amendments: nay, after it was printed and en- 


W croſſed, ſeveral clauſes were added by way of 


ryder: yet ſtill the experiment ſeemed dangerous. 


The motion for its being paſſed was violently op- 


poſed; warm debates enſbed; they were adjourn- 


ed, and reſumed ; and the arguments againſt the 
bill appeared at length in ſuch a ſtriking lighr, 
that, when the queſtion was put, the majority de- 
clared for the negative. 


The regulations which had been made in par- 
liament during the twenty - ſixth, the twenty- eighth, 


and thirtieth years of the pretent reign, for the pre- 


ſervation of the public roads, beins attended with 
D 2 ſome 
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Miſcar- 


riage of 
a bill re- 
lating to 
waggons 
and car- 
riages. 


Caſe of 
the in- 
ſolvent 
debtors, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ſome inconveniences in certain parts of the king- 
dom, petitions were brought from ſome counties 
in Wales, as well as from the freeholders of Here- 
fordſhire, the farmers of Middleſex, and others, enu- 


merating the difficulties attending the uſe of broad 


wheels in one caſe, and the limitation of horſes uſed 
in drawing carriages with narrow wheels in the 
other. The matter of theſe remonſtrances was 


conſidered in a committee of the whole houſe, 
- which reſolved, that the weight to be carried by all 


waggons and carts travelling on the turnpike 
roads ſhould be limited. On this reſolution a bill 


was framed for amending and reducing into one 


act of parliament the three acts before-mentioned, 
for the preſervation of the public highways: but 
ſome objections being ſtarted, and a petition inter. 
poſed by the land owners of Suffolk and Norfolk, 


alledging, that the bill, if paſſed into a law, would 


render it impoſſible to bring freſh proviſions from 
thoſe counties to London, as the ſupply depended 
abſolutely upon the quickneſs of conveyance ; the 


further conſideration of it was poſtponed to a 


longer day, and never reſumed in the ſequel : fo 
that the attempt miſcarried. | 8 
Ok all the ſubjects which, in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, fell under the cognizance of parliament, 
there was none that more "ace the humanity 
or challenged. the redreſs of the legiſlature, than 
did the caſe of the poor inſolvent debtors, who lan- 
guiſhed under all the miſeries of indigence and im- 
priſonment. In the month of February a petition 
was offered to the commons in behalf of bank- 
rupts, who repreſented, That having (crupulouſſy 
conformed to the laws made concerning bank- 
___ Tuptc)} 
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U 32 
ruptcy, by ſurrendering their all upon oath for the An, 1759. 


bal | benefit of their creditors, they had nevertheleſs 
Fog been refuſed their certificates, without any proba- 
u. bility of relief; that, by this cruel refuſal, many 
had | bankrupts had been obliged to abſcond, while 
ſed others were immured in priſon, and theſe unhappy 
he ſufferers groaning under the particular hardſhip of 
vas being excluded from the benefit of laws occaſional- 
ſc, A 'y 4.4 for the relief of inſolvent debtors; that 


: | the power veſted in creditors of refuſing certifi- 
W cates to their bankrupts, was, as the petitioners 
W conceived, founded upon a preſumption that ſuch 
a power would be tenderly exerciſed, and never but 
in notorious: caſes; but the great increaſe in the 
number of bankrupts, within two years paſt, and | 
W the ſmall proportion of thoſe who had been able to = 
W obtain their certificates, ſeemed to demonſtrate, 
chat the power had been uſed for cruel and unjuſt 
W purpoſes, contrary to the intention of the legiſla- 


ed ture: that as the greater part of the petitivners, = 
ne and their fellow-ſufferers, muſt inevitably and 


W ſpeedily periſh, with their diſtreſſed families, unleſs 
W {caſonably relieved by the interpoſition of parlia- 
ment, they implored the compaſſion of the houſe, 
from which they hoped immediate favour and re- 

lief. This petition was accompanied with a printed | 
caſe, explaining the nature of the laws relating to = | 
| bankrupts, and pointing out their defects in point = 
Jof policy as well as humanity ; but little regard 

was ſeemingly payed to either remonſtrance. Other J | 
petitions, however, being preſented by inſolvent | 
| debtors, impriſoned in different gavls within the 


kingdom, leave was given to bring in a bill for 
D 3 cheir : 
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An. 1759. their relief, and a committee appointed to examine 


Caſe of 
captain 
Walker. 


| which was dropped of courſe at the end of the 


with a printed caſe of captain George Walker, 2 


| ſhould bring the captain before the committee, 
and the ſpeaker's warrant was iſſued accordingly, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the laws relating to bankruptcy. 
Among other petitionary remonſtrances on chi 
ſubject, the members were ſeparately preſented 


priſoner in the gaol of the King's Bench, who had 
been declared a bankrupt, and complained, that he 
had been ſubjected to ſome flagrant acts of injuſ. 
tice and oppreſſion. The caſe contained ſuch ex- 
traordinary allegations, and the captain's character 
was fo remarkably fair and intereſting, that the 
committee, which were impowered to ſend for per- 
ſons, papers, and records, reſolved to inquire into 
the particulars of his misfortune. A motion vas 
made and agreed to, that the marſhal of the priſon 


The priſoner was produced, and examined at ſe— 
veral fittings; and ſome of the members expreſſed 
a laudable eagerneſs to do him juſtice: but his an- 
tagoniſts were very powerful, and left no ſtone un- 
turned to fruſtrate the purpoſe of the inquiry, 


ſeſſion. Thus the unfortunate captain Walker, 
who had, in the late war, remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at ſea by his courage and conduct, repeat- 
edly ſignalized againſt the enemies of his country, 
was ſent back, without redreſs, to the gloomy 
manſions of a gaol, where he had already pined 
for ſeveral years, uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the 
community, while he might have been profitably 
employed | in retrieving his own fortune, and exert- 
ing his taleats for the general advantage of the 
nation. 


While 


ine 


GEORGE II. 


till the end of the ſeſſion. 


In the mean time the committee continued to 


deliberate upon the laws relating to bankruptcy 
and in the beginning of June reported their reſo- 
lution to the houſe, that, in their opinion, ſome 
amendments might be made to the laws concern- 
ing bankruptcy, to the advantage of creditors, and 
the relief of inſolvents. Such was the notice 
vouchſafed to the cries of many Britiſh ſubjects, de- 
prived of liberty, and deſtitute of the common ne- 
ceſlaries of life. 


55 
While this affair was in agitation, the bill for An. 1759. 

the relief of inſolvent debtors was prepared, print- 

ed, and read a ſecond time; but, when the mo- 

tion was made for its being committed, a debate 

aroſe, and this was adjourned from time to time 


It would engage us in a long digreſſive diſcuſ- Remarks 


ſion, were we to inquire how the ſpirit of the laws 


upon the 


laws 


re- 


in England, ſo famed for lenity, has been exaſpe- lating to 


rated into ſuch feverity againſt inſolvent debtors; bank- 


and why, among a people ſo diſtinguiſhed for ge- P.. 


neroſity and compaſſion, the goals ſhould be more 
filled with priſoners than they are 1n any other part 
of Chriſtendom. Perhaps both theſe deviations 


from a general character, are violent efforts of a 
wary legiſlature made in behalf of trade, which 


cannot be too much cheriſhed in a nation that 
principally depends upon commerce. The queſ- 
tion is, whether this laudable aim may not be more 
effectually accompliſhed, with ſubjecting indivi- 


W duals to oppreſſion, ariſing from the cruelty and 
= revenge of one another. As the laws are mo- 


delled at preſent, it cannot be denied that the 


debtor, in ſome caſes, lies in a peculiar manner at 


D 4 the 
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An. 1759. the mercy of his creditor. By the original and 
common law of England, no man could be impri— 
ſoned for debt. The plaintiff, in any civil action, 
could have no execution upon his judgment 
againſt either the body or the lands of the de- 
fant : even with reſpe&t to his goods and chat- 
tels, which were ſubje& to execution, he was 
obliged to leave him ſuch articles as were neceſſary 
for agriculture, But, in proceſs of time, this in- 
dulgence being found prejudicial ts commerce, a 
law was enacted, in the reign of the firit Edward, 
allowing execution: on the perſon of the debtor, 
provided his goods and chatteis were not ſufficient 
to pay the debt which he had contracted. This 
law was ſtill attended with a very obvious inconve- 
nience. The debtor, who poſſeſſed an eſtate in 
lands, was tempted to ſecrete his moveable ef- 
fects, and live in concealment on the produce of 
his lands, while the ſheriff connived at his retire- 
ment. 

To remove this evil, fond ſtatute was enacted i in 
the ſame reign, granting immediate execution againſt 
the body, lands, and goods of the debtor, yet his 
effects could not be ſold for the benefit of his cre- 
ditor till the expiration of three months, during 
which he himſelf could diſpoſe of them for ready 
money, in order to diſcharge his incumbrances, If 
the creditor was not ſatisfied in this manner, he 
continued in poſſeſſion of the debtor's lands, and 
detained the debtor himſelf in priſon, where he was 
obliged to ſupply him with bread and water for his 
ſupport, until the debt was diſcharged. Other ſe- 
vere regulations were made in the ſequel, particu- 


lary inthe reign of the third Edward, which gave 
riſe 


£1 2 of the landholder, were thus, in ſome mea- 


ſure, ſacrificed to the advantage of commerce, an 


GEORGE: W: 


rife to the writ of capias ad ſatisfaciendum. This An. 1759. 


indeed rendered the preceding Jaws, called ſtatute- 


W merchant, and ſtatute ſtaple, altogether unneceſſa- 


Though the liberty of the ſubejet, and the ſe- 


impriſoned debtor was not left entirely at the mercy 


f of an inexorable creditor. If he made all the ſa- 


tisfaction in his power, and could ſhew that his 


5 inſolvency was owing to real misfortunes, the court 
of chancery interpoſed on his petition, and actually 


ordered him to be diſcharged from priſon, when no 
good reaſon for detaining him could be aſſigned. 
This interpoſition, which ſeems naturally to belong 
to a court of equity, conſtituted with a view to 


W mitigate the rigour of the common law, ceaſed in 


all probability after the reſtoration of the fecond 


: Charles, and of conſequence the priſons were filled 
Ws with debtors. Then the legiſlature charged them- 
ſelves with the extenſion of a power, which perhaps 


a chancellor no longer thought himſelf ſafe in ex- 
erciſing; and in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſeventy, paſſed the firſt act for the relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors, granted a releaſe to all priſoners 
for debt, without diſtinction or enquiry. By this 
general indulgence, which has even in a great mea- 
ſure continued in all ſubſequent acts of the ſame 
kind, the lenity of the parliament may be ſome- 


times miſapplied, in as much as inſolvency is often 


criminal, ariſing from profligacy and extravagance, 
which deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed. _ Yet, even 
for this ſpecies of infolvency, perpetual impriſon- 
ment, aggravated by the miſeries of extreme indi- 
gence, and the danger of periſhing through famine, 

may 
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An. 1759. may be deemed a puniſhment too ſevere. Hoy 
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cruel then muſt it be to leave the moſt innocent 
bankrupt expoſed to this puniſhment, from the re. 
venge or ſiniſter deſign of a mercileſs creditor ; 2 
creditor, by whoſe fraud perhaps the priſoner be. 
came a bankrupt, and by whoſe craft he is de. 
tained in gaol, leſt by his diſcharge from priſon, he | 
ſhouid be enabled to ſeek that redreſs in chancery, 
to which he is intitled on a fair account ! -The ſe. 
verity of the law was certainly intended againſt 
frauduleat bankrupts only; and the ſtatute of 
bankruptcy is, doubtleſs, favourable to inſolvents, 
as.it diſcharges from all former debts thoſe who ob- 
tain their certificates. As Britiſh ſubjects they are 
ſurely intitled to the fame indulgence which is 
granted to other inſolvents. They were always in- 
cluded in every act paſſed for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors, till the ſixth year of George I. when they 
were firſt excepted from this benefit, By a law 
enacted in the reign of queen Anne, relating to 
bankruptcy, any creditor was at liberty to object 
to the confirmation of the bankrupt's certificate; 
but the chancellor had power to judge whether the 
objection was frivolous or well founded: yet, by 
a late act, the chancellor is obliged to confirm the 
certificate, if it is agreeable to four-fifths in number 
and value of the creditors; whereas he cannot con- 
firm it, ſnould it be oppoſed, even without any reaſon 
aſſigned, by one creditor to whom the greateſt part 
of the debt is owing. It might therefore deſerve 
the conſideration of parliament, whether, in ex- 
tending their clemency to the poor, it ſhould not 
be equally diffuſed to bankrupts and other inſol- 


vents 3 whether proper diſtinction ought not to 7. 
| made 
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that the preſent method of relieving the poor in 


GEORGE IT. 


made between the innocent bankrupt, | who fails 
through 'misfortunes i in trade, and him who be— 
comes inſolvent from fraud or profligacy; and 
finally, whether the enquiry and trial of all ſuch 
caſes would not properly fall within the pro- 
vince of chancery, a tribunal inſtituted for the 


mitigation of common law. 


The houſe of commons ſeems to have been deter- 
and; on another meaſure, which, however, does not 
admit of explanation. An order was made in the 
month of February, that leave ſhould be given to 
bring in a bill to explain, amend, and render effectual 
ſo much of an act, paſſed in the thirteenth year of 
George II. againſt the exceſſive increaſe of horſe- 
races, and eccitful gaming, as related to that in- 
creaſe, The bill was accordingly preſented, read, 
and printed, ordered to be committed to a commit- 
tee of the whole houſe z but the order was delayed 
from time to time till the end of the ſefion. 

Some progreſs was likewiſe made in another af- 
fair of greater conſequence to the community. 


An. 1759. 


Commit- 
tee for 
taking in- 


A committee was appointed in the month of to conſi- 


March, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
poor in England, as well as the laws enacted for 
their maintenance. The clerks of the peace be- 


longing to all the countries, cities, and towns in 


England and Wales, were ordered to tranſmit, for 
the peruſal of the houſe, an account of the annual 
expence of paſſing vagrants through their reſpec- 
tive diviſions and diſtricts for four years; and the 
committee began to deliberate on this important 
ſubject. In the latter end of May the houſe was 
made acquainted with their reſolutions, importing. 


the 


deration 
the ſtate 
of the 
poor in 
England 
and 
Wales. 
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An. 1759. the reſpective pariſhes, where no workhouſes have 


been provided for their reception and employ ment, 


are, in general, very burthenſome to the inhabi- 


tants, and tend to render the poor miſerable to 
themſelves, and uſeleſs to the community: that the 
preſent method of giving money out of the paro- 
chial rates, to perſons capable of labour, in order 
to prevent them from claiming an entire ſubſiſt- 
ence for themſelves and their families, 1s contrary 
to the ſpirit and intention of the laws for the relief 
of the poor, is a dangerous power in the hands of 
parochial officers, a miſapplication of the public 


money, and a great encouragement to idleneſs and 


intemperance : that the employment of the poor, 


under proper direction and management, in ſuch 


works and manufactures as are ſuited to their reſ- 
pective capacities, would be of great utility to the 
public: that ſettling the poor in workhouſes, to 
be provided in the ſeveral counties and ridings in 
England and Wales, under the direction and ma- 
nagement of governors and truſtees to be appointed 
for that purpoſe, would be the moſt effectual me- 
thod of relieving ſuch poor perſons, as by age, in- 
firmities, or diſeaſes, are rendered incapable of ſup- 
porting themſelves by their labour; of employing 
the able and induſtrious, reforming the idle and pro- 
fligate, and of educating poor children in religion 
and induſtry: that the poor in ſuch workhoules, 
would be better regulated and maintained, and ma- 
naged with more advantage to the public, by guar- 
dians, governors, or truſtees, to be ſpecially ap- 


pointed, or choſen for that purpoſe, and incorpo- 


rated with ſuch powers, and under ſuch reſtrictions, 


as the legiſlature ſhould deem proper, than we 
| the 
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tain quantity of ſuch lands to be cultivated, in or- 


der to produce proviſions for the poor in the ſaid 
| -houſes, would not only be a means of inſtructing 


and employing many of the ſaid poor in agricul-' 
ture, but leſſen the expence of the public ; that 
controverſies and law-ſuits, concerning the ſettle- 
ments of poor perſons, occaſioned a very great, 
and, in general, an uſeleſs expence to the public, 
amounting to many thouſand pounds per annum z 
and that often more money is expended in aſcertain- 
ing ſuch ſettlements, by each of the contending pa- 
riſhes, than would be ſufficient to maintain the pau- 
pers : that ſhould workhouſes be eſtabliſhed for 
the general reception of the poor, in the reſpective 
counties and ridings of England, the laws relating 


to the ſettlements of the poor, and the paſſing of 


vagrants, might be repealed : that while the pre- 
ſent laws relating to the poor ſubſiſt, the com- 
pelling pariſh officers to grant certificates to the 
poor, would, in all probability, prevent the hard- 
ſhips they now ſuffer, in being debarred gaining 
their livelihood, where they can doit moſt uſefully 
to themſelves and the public; 

From theſe ſenſible reſolutions, the reader may 
conceive ſome idea of the miſcondutt that attends 
the management of the poor in England, as well 
as of the grievous burthens intailed upon the people 
by the preſent laws, which conſtitute this branch 
of the legiſtature. The committee's reſolves be- 
ing read at the table, an order was made that they 
ſhould be taken into conſideration on a certain day, 
when the order was * put off, and in the inte- 
rim 
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houſes upon waſte lands, and appropriating a cer- 
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An. 1559, rim the parliament was Prorogued. While the 


committee deliberated upon this affair, leave was 
given to prepare a bill for preventing tenants, un- 
der a certain yearly. rent, from gaining ſettlements 
in any particular pariſh, by being there rated in 
any land- tax aſſeſſment, and paying for the land- 
lord the money ſo charged. This order was after- 
wards diſcharged ; and another bill brought i in to 
prevent any perſon from gaining a ſettlement, by 
being rated by virtue of an act of parliament for 
granting any aid to his majeſty, by a land-tax, and 
paying the ſame. The bill was accordingly pre- 
ſented, read, committed, and paſſed the lower 
houſe ; but among the lords it miſcarried. It can 
never be expected that the poor will be managed 
with œconomy and integrity, while the execution 
of the laws relating to their maintenance is left in 
the hands of low trade men, who derive private 
advantage from ſupplying them with neceſlaries, 


and often favour the impoſition of one another 


with the moſt ſcandalous colluſion. This is an evil 
which will never be remedied, until perſons of in- 
dependent fortune, and unblemiſhed integrity, ac 
tuated by a ſpirit of true patriotiſm, ſhall reſcue 
their fellow-citizens from the power of ſuch inte- 
reſted miſcreants, by taking the poor into their own 
management and protection. Inſtead of multiply- 
ing laws with reſpect to the ſettlement and ma- 
nagement of the poor, which ſerve only to puzzle 
and perplex the pariſh and peace officers, it would 
become the ſagacity of the legiſlature to take ſome 
effectual precautions to prevent the increaſe of pau- 
pers and vagrants, which is become an intolerable 
nuſance to the commonwealth. Towards this ſa- 
T lutary 


GEORGE NH. 


tan a reformation of the police, that would abo- 
lic thoſe infamous places of entertainment, which 
farm in every corner of the metropolis, ſeducing 


ruin; that would reſtrict within due bounds the 
W number of public houſes, which are augmented to 
an enormous degree, affording fo many aſylums for 
not and debauchery, and corrupting the morals of 
W the common people to ſuch a pitch of licentious 
WT indecency, as muſt be a reproach to every civilized 
nation. Let it not be affirmed, to the diſgrace of 
Great Britain, that ſuch receptacles of vice and im- 
ponity ſubſiſt under the connivance of the git, 
according to the narrow views and confined ſpecu- 
lation of thoſe ſhallow politicians, who imagine that 
the revenue is increaſed in proportion to the quan- 
= tity of ſtrong liquors conſumed in ſuch infamous 
WT receſſes of intemperance. Were this, in reality, the 
| caſe, that ad n would deſerve to be branded 
W with eternal infamy, which could ſacrifice, to ſuch a 
baſe conſideration, the health, the lives, and the 
W morals of their fellow-creatures: but nothing can 
be more fallacious than the ſuppoſition, that the 
revenue of any government can be increaſed by 
the augmented intemperance of the people; for 
intemperance is the bane of induſtry, as well as of 
population; and what the government gains in the 
articles of the duty on malt, and the exciſe upon li- 
quors, will always be greatly over-balanced by the 
loſs in other articles, ariſing from the diminution of 
hands, and the neglect of labour. 
Excluſive of the bills that were actually pre- 
pared, though they did not paſs in the courſe of 
this 


jutary end, ſurely nothing would more contribute An. 1759. 


people of all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, and 
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Inquiry 
touching 
weights 
and mea- 
fares. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


this ſeſſion, the commons deliberated: on other im- 
portant ſubjects, which, however, were not finally 


diſcuſſed. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, a com- 


mitee being appointed to reſume the inquiry 
touching the regulation of weights and meaſures, 
a ſubject we have mentioned in the hiſtory of the 


preceding ſeſſion, the box which contained a Troy 


pound weight, locked up by order of the houſe, 
was again produced by the clerk in whoſe cuſtody 
it had been depoſited. This affair being carefully 
inveſtigated, the committee agreed to fourteen * 


reſolutions, upon which a future law may poſſibly 


8 — 8 


As the curioſity of the the former committee, upon 
reader may be intereſted in the ſubject of weights and 
theſe reſolutions, we ſhall © meaſures, agreed. to by the 
Here inſert them for his ſatiſ- houſe on the ſecond day of 
faction. The committee re- June in the preceding year, 
ſolved, that the ell ought to the quart ought to contain 
contain one yard and one ſeventy cubical inches and one 
quarter, according to the yard half; the pint thirty-five and 
mentioned in the third reſo- one quarter; the peck five 
lution of the former commit- hundred and fixty-four 5 and 
tee upon the ſubject of weights the buſhel two thouſand two | 


and meaſures : that the pole, hundred and fifty-ſix. That 


or perch, ſhould contain in the ſeveral parts of the pound, 
length five ſuch yards and a mentioned in the eighth reſo- 
half; the furlong two hun- lution of the former com- 
dred and twenty; and the mittee, examined and adjuſted 
mile one thouſand ſeven hun- in preſence of this committee, 
dred and fixty : that the ſu- viz. the half pound or fi 
perficial perch fliould contain ounces, quarter of a pound 
thirty ſquare yards and a or three ounces, two ounces, 
quarter; the rood one thou- one ounce, two half ounces, 


fand two hundred and ten; the five penny weight, three 


and the aere four thouſand penny weight, two penny 


eight hundred and forty; weight, and one penny weight, 
that, according to the fourth, the twelve grains, fix grains, 
fifth, and fixth reſolutions of three grains, two grains, and 

| Ip two 


. 


breed 
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7 In the mean time it was ordered, An. 1559. 
chat all the weights, referred to in the reporr, 


ſhould 


</ ; : wo of of one grain each, ought 
-5, to be the models of the ſeveral 
he parts of the ſaid pound, and 


to be uſed ſor ſizing or ad- 


i acting weights for the future. 
9 5 That all weights exceeding a 
J . pound ſhduld be of braſs, cop- 
ly per, bell-metal, or caſt i iron; 
* and all thoſe of caſt ir 
ly WW hould be made in the form, 


and with a handle of ham- 
nered iron, ſuch as the pat · 
tern herewith produced, hav- 
ing the mark of the weigl t 
ast in the iron; and all 
3 veights of a pound, or under, 
could be of gold, ſilver, braſs, 
Noopper, or bell-metal. That 


one 

and ell weights of caſt i iron ſhould 
E Wave the initial letters of the 
and þ ame of the maker upon the 


upper bar of the handle; and 


3 f 0 all other weights ſhould have 
- th {.me, together with the 
* 1 mark of the weight, accord- 


ome convenient part thereof. 
WT hat the yard, mentioned in 
f the ſecond reſolütion of the 
Former committee, upon the 


; ſures, agteed to, by the houfe 
Wn the laſt ſeſſion, being the 
WWiandard of length, and the 


any pound, mentioned in the 
ht, eighth reſolution, being the 
ins, ſtandard of weight, ought to 
and be depofited in the court of 
two the receipt of the Exchequer, 


Numb, 22, 


4 ing to this flandard, upon 


0 ludject of weights and mea- 


and there ſafely kept, ances 
the ſeals of the chancellor of 


the faid Exchequer, and of 


the chief baron, and che ſeal 
of office of the chamberlain 
of the Exchequer, and not to 
be opened but by the order 
and in the preſence of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and chief baron, for the time 


being. That the moſt effec- 
tual means to aſcertain uni- 
formity in meaſures of length 
and weight, to be uſed 
throughout the realm; would 
be to appoint certain perſons, 
at one particular office, with 


| Clerks and workmen under 


them, for the purpoſe only of 
ſizing and adjuſting, for the 
uſe of the ſubjects, all mea- 
ſures of length and all weights, 
being parts, multiples, or cer- 
tain proportions of the ſtan- 
dards to be uſed for the fu- 
ture. That a model or pat- 
tern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, 
mentioned in the ſecond reſo. 
lation of the former commit- 
tee, and now in cuſtody of 
the clerk of the houſe, and a 
model or pattern of the ſtan- 
dard pound, mentioned in the 
eighth reſolution of that com- 
mittee, together with models 
or patterns of the parts of 
the ſaid pound, now preſented 
to the houſe, and alſo of the 
2 of the ſaid pound, 

E men- 
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An. 1759. ſhould be delivered to the clerk of the houſe to be 
locked up, and brought forth again occaſionally. 
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mentioned in this report, 
(when the ſame are adjuſted) 


ſhould be kept in the ſaid of. 


fi ce, in cuſtody of the {aid per- 


' ſons to be appointed for ſizing 


weights and meaſures, under 
the ſeal of the chief baron of 


the Exchequer for the_ time 


being, to be opened only by 
order of the ſaid chief baron, 
in his preſence, or the pre- 
ſence of one of the barons of 


the Exchequer, on the appli- 


cation of the ſaid perſons for 
the purpoſe of correcting and 


- adjuſting, as occaſion ſhould 


require, the patterns or mo- 


dels uſed at the ſaid office, 
for ſizing meaſures of length 
and weight, delivered out to 


the ſubjects. That models or 
patterns of the ſaid ſtandard 
yard, and ſtandard pound 
aforeſaid, and alſo models or 


patterns of the parts and mul- 


tiples aforeſaid, of the ſaid 
pound, ſhould be lodged in 
the ſaid office for the ſizing 
of ſuch meaſures of length or 


weight, as, being parts, mul- 


tiples, or proportions of the 
faid ftandards, ſhould hereafter 


be required by any of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects. That all mea- 


ſares of tength and weight, 
$zed at the ſaid office, ſhould 


be marked in ſome convenient 


part thereof with ſuch marks 
as ſhould be thought expe- 


dient, to ſhew the identity of of 
the meaſures and weights ſized 
at the ſaid office, and to dif- 
cover any frauds that may be 
committed therein. That the 
faid office ſhould be kept with- 
in a convenient diftance of 
the court of Exchequer at 
Weſlminſter ; and that all 
meaſures of length and weight 
within a certain diſtance of 
London, ſhould be corrected 
and re- aſſized, as occaſion 
ſhould require, at the ſäaid 
office. That, in order to in- 
force uniformity in weights 
and meaſures, to be uſed for 
the future, all perſons ap- 
pointed by the crown to act 
as Juſtices of the peace, in 
any county, city, or town 
corporate, being reſpectively 
counties within themſelves, 
throughout the realm, ſhould 
be impowered to hear and de- 
termine, and put the law in 
execution, in reſpect to weights 
and. meaſures only, without 


' any of them being obliged to 


ſue out a dedimus, or to att in 
any other matter ; and the 
ſaid commiſſioners ſhould be 


impowered to ſue, impriſon, 
inflict, or mitigate, ſuch pe- 


nalties as ſhould be thought 


proper; and have ſuch other 


authorities as ſhould be ne- 
ceflary for compelling the uſe 
of weights and meaſures, a- 
greeable 
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The houſe of commons, among other articles An. 1759. 
of domeſtic ceconomy, beſtowed ſome attention on pe 
the hoſpital ior foundlings, which was now, more onstouch- 
than ever, become a matter of national conſidera- 738 ins 
tion. The accounts relating to this charity having ling- hof. 
been demanded, and ſubjected to the inſpection of pital. 
the members, were, together with the king's re- 
commendation, referred to the committee of ſup- 
ply, where they produced the reſolutions which 
we have already ſpecified among the other grants 
of the year. The houſe aiterwards reſolved itſelf 
into a committee, to deliberate on the ſtate of the 
; hoſpital; and examine its accounts. On the third 
day of May their reſolutions were reported to the 
following effect: That the appointing, by the go- 
vernors and guardians of the ſaid hoſpital, places in 
W the ſeveral counties, ridings, or diviſions in this 
kingdom, for the firſt reception of expoſed and 
deſerted young children, would be attended with 
many evil conſequences; and that the conveying 
of children from the country to the ſaid hoſpital is 
attended with many evil conſequences, and ought 
to be prevented. A bill was ordered to be 
brought in, founded upon this laſt reſolution ; but 
never preſented, therefore the inquiry produced 
BY CO. s | 
| Notwithſtanding the inſtitution of this charity, 
for the ſupport of which great ſums are yearly le- 


4 


greeable to the foreſaid ſtan- a manner as to be readily uſed 
dards. That models or pat - for evidence, in all caſes where 
terns of the ſaid ſtandard yard meaſures and weights ſhould 
and pound, and of the parts be queſtioned before the ſaid | 
and multiples thereof, before commiſſioners, and for adjuſt- 
mentioned, ſhould be diſtri- ing the ſame ina proper man- 
buted in each county, in ſuch ner. R 
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An. 759. vied on the publick, it does not appear that the 


bills of mortality, reſpecting new- born children, are 


. decreaſed, nor the ſhocking crime of infant-murder 


rendered leſs frequent than heretofore. It may 
therefore be not improperly ſtiled an heavy addi- 


tional tax for the propagation of baſtardy, and the 


Order -re- 
lating to 
the gold 
and filver 
coin. 


encouragement of idleneis, among the common 
people; beſides the tendency it has to extinguiſh 
the feelings of the heart, and diſſolve thoſe family- 
ties of blood by which the charities are connected. 
In the month of March leave was given to bring 
in a bill for the more effectual preventing of the 
melting down and exporting the gold and filver 
coin of the kingdom, and the perſons were nomi- 
nated to prepare it; but the bill never appeared, 


and no further inquiry was made about the matter, 


Perhaps it was ſuppoſed that ſuch a meaſure might 
be thought an incroachment on the prerogative of 
the crown, which hath always exerciſed the power 
of fixing the ſtandard and regulating the currency 


of the coin. Perhaps ſuch a ſtep was deferred on 


account of the war, during which a great quantity 
of gold and ſilver is neceſſarily exported to the 
continent, for the ſupport of the allies and armies 
in the pay of Great Britain. The legiſlature, how- 
ever, would do well to conſider this eternal maxim 
in computation, that when a greater quantity of 
bullion is.exported, in waſte, than can be replaced 
by commerce, the nation muſt be haſtening to a 
ſtate of inſolvency. If four millions are ſent an- 
nually to the continent, from whence none returns, 
and the whole yearly profit ariſing to Great Britain 
from the ballance of her trade does not exceed 
three millions, it is very plain, that the nation muſt 

: be- 
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become the poorer for this drain, at the rate of one 
million per year, and all the advantage that might 
be gained by one year's employment of this ſum 
in trade and manufacture. The inference may 
perhaps appear more plain, from the compariſon 
of a ciſtern furniſhed with two pipes, one of which 
diſcharges four gallons of the contents, while the 
other replaces no more than three: at this rate, 
the waſte being greater than the ſupply, in the 
proportion of four to three, the reſervoir muſt be 
ſoon run to the bottom. 

Over and above theſe proceedings in this ſeſſion 
of parliament, it may not be unneceſſary to men- 
tion ſeveral meſſages which were lent by the king 
to the houſe of commons. That relating to the 
vote of credit we have already ſpecified in our ac- 
count of the ſupply. On the twenty-ſixth day of 
April the chancellor of the Exchequer preſented 
to the houſe two meſſages, ſigned by his majeſty ; 
one in favour of his ſubjects in North America, 
and the other in behalf of the Eaſt India company : 
the former recommending to their conſideration 
the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſubjects 
in North America had exerted themſelves, in de- 
fence of his juſt rights and poſſeſſions; deſiring he 
might be enabled to give them a proper compen- 
ſation for the expences incurred by the reſpective 
provinces in levying, cloathing, and paying the 
troops raiſed in that country, according as the 
active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſeveral 
colonies ſhould appear to merit. In the latter, he 
deſired the houſe would impower him to aſſiſt the 
Eaſt India company in defraying the expence of a 
military force in the Eaſt Indies, to be maintained 
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the Par- 
liament. 
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An. 1759. 


Seſſion 
cloſed. 


the enemies of Great Britain, we ſhall particularize 


general Amherſt, for the ſervices they had done 


ſion; that the hopes he had conceived of their 


operations, as ought to convince the adverſaries of 


| brace equitable and honourable terms of accom- 
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by them in lieu of a battalion of regular troops 
withdrawn from thence, and returned to Ireland. 
Both theſe meſſages were referred to the commit- 
tee of ſupply, and produced the reſolutions upon 
each ſubject, which we have already explained. 

The meſſage relating to a projected invalion by 


in its proper place, when we come to record the 
circumſtances and miſcarriage of that deſign, In 
the mean time, it may not 851 improper to obſerve, 

that the thanks of the houſe of commons were 
voted and given to admiral Boſcawen and major- 


their king and country in North America; and the 
ſame compliment Was payed to admiral Osborne, 
for the ſucceſs of his cruize in the Mediterranean. 

The ſeſſion was cloſed on the ſecond day of June 
with a ſpeech to both houſes, from the commiſ- 
foners appointed by his majeſty for that purpoſe. 
In this harangue the parliament was given to un- 
derſtand, that "the king approved of their conduct, 
and returned them his thanks for their condeſcen- 


ſurmounting the difficulties which lay in their way, 
were founded on the wiſdom, zeal, and affection of 

ſo good a parliament ; and that his expectations 
were fully anſwered : that they had conſidered the 
war in all its parts, and, notwithſtanding its long 
continuance, through the obſtinacy of the enemy, 
had made ſuch provifiba for the many different 


Great Britain, that it would be for their intereſt, as 
well as for the eaſe and relief of all Europe, to em- 


4 
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modation. They were told, that, by their aſſiſt- An. 1759. - 
ance, the combined army in Germany had been 
compleated; powerful ſquadrons, as well as nu- 
merous bodies of land-forces, were employed in 
America, in order to maintain the Britiſh rights 
and poſſeſſions, and annoy the enemy in the moſt 
ſenſible manner in that country : that, as France 
was making conſiderable preparations in her dif- 
ferent ports, he had taken care to put his fleet at 
home in the beſt condition, both of ſtrength and 
ſituation, to guard againſt and repel any attempts 
that might be meditated againſt his kingdoms : 
that all his meaſures had been directed to aſſert the 
honour of his crown; to preſerve: the eſſential in- 
tereſts of his faithful ſubjects; to ſupport the cauſe 
of the proteſtant religion, and public liberty: he 
therefore truſted, that the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions would draw down the bleſſing of heaven upon 
his endeavours. He expreſſed his hope, that the 
precautions they had taken to prevent and correct 
the exceſſes of the privateers, would produce the 
deſired effect: a conſideration which the king had 
much at heart; for, though ſenſible of the utility 
of that ſervice, when under proper regulations, he 
was determined to do his utmoſt to prevent any 
injuries or hardſhips which might be ſuſtained by 
the ſubjects of neutral powers, as far as might be 
practicable and conſiſtent with his majeſty's juſt 
right to hinder the trade of his enemies from being 
colluſively and fraudulently covered. He not only 
thanked the commons, but applauded the firmneſs 
and vigour with which they had acted, as well as 
their prudence in judging, that, notwithſtanding 

the preſent burdens, the making ample proviſion 
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An. 1759. for carrying on the war was he moſt probable 


% 


Spirit of 
the people 
at this 

| junclure. 


means to bring it to an honourable and happy con- 
cluſion. He aNured them, that no attention ſhould | 
be wanting, on his part, for the faithful application 
of what had been granted. They were informed, 

he' had nothing further to deſire, but that they 
would carry down the ſame good diſpoſitions, and 
propagate them in their ſeveral counties, which 
they had ſhewn in their proceedings during the ſeſ⸗ 
ſion. Theſe declarations being pronounced, the 
parliament was prorogued. 

The people of England, provoked on one hand 
by the intrigues, the hoſtilities, and menaces of 
France, and animated on the other by che pride of 
triumph and ſucceſs, which never fails to reconcile 
them to difficulties, howſoever great, and expence, 
however enormous, at this period breathed nothing 
but war, and diſcourſed about nothing bur new 
plans of conqueſt. We have ſeen how liberally the 
parliament beſtowed the nation's money; and the 


acquieſcence of the ſubjects in genera] under the 


additional burdens which had been impoſed, ap- 
peared in the remarkable eagerneſs with which they 
embarked in the ſubſcription planned by the legi- 
ſlature, in the vigorous aſſiſtance they contributed 
towards manning the navy, recruiting the army, 
and levying additional forces; and the warlike ſpi- 
rit which began to diffuſe itſelf through all ranks 


of the people. This was a ſpirit \ which the m—-y_ 


carefully cheriſhed and cultivated,. for the ſupport 
of the war, which, it muſt be owned, was proſe- 
cuted with an ardour and efficacy peculiar to the 
preſent adminiſtration. True it is, the German war 
had * for FE time adopted as an object of im- 

13 portance 
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ortance by the Britiſh counſels, and a reſolution was An. 1759. 
taken to maintain it without flinching: at the ſame 
time it muſt be allowed, that this conſiderat ion had 
not hitherto weakened the attention of the m—y to 
the operations in America, where alone the war may 
be ſaid to have been carried on and proſecuted on 
Britiſh principles, ſo as to diſtreſs the enemy in their 
moſt tender part, and at the ſame time acquire the 
moſt ſubſtantial advantages tothe ſubjects of Britain. 

For theſe two purpoſes, every preparation was Prepara- 
made that ſagaeity could ſuggeſt, or vigour exe- tions for 
cute. The navy was repaired and augmented, and 
in order to man the different ſquadrons, the ex- 
pedient of prefſing, that diſgrace to a Britiſh ad- 
miniftration, was practiſed both by land and water 
with extraordinary rigour and vivacity. A pro- 
clamation was iſſued, offering a conſiderable bounty 
for every ſeamen and even landman that ſhould, 
by a certain day, enter voluntarily in the ſervice. | 
As an additional encouragement to this claſs of 
people, the king promiſed his pardon to all ſeamen, 
who had deſerted from the reſpective ſhips to 

which they belonged, provided they ſhould return 
to their duty by the third day of July; but at the 
ſame time he declared, that thoſe who ſhould neg- 
lect this opportunity at a time when their country 
ſo much required their ſervice, would, upon being 
apprehended, incur the penalty of a court-martial, 
and, if convicted, be deemed unfit objects of the 
royal mercy. All juſtices of the peace, mayors, 
and magiſtrates of corporations throughout Great 
Britain, were commanded to make particular ſearch 
for ſtraggling ſeamen fit for the ſervice, and to ſend 
all that ſhould be found to the neareſt ſea- port, that 
might be 1 on board by the ſea. officer there 
| com- 
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. commanding. Other methods more gentle and 
effectual were taken to levy and recruit the land 
forces. New regiments were raiſed on his majeſ- 
ty's promiſe, that every man ſhould be intitled to 
his diſcharge at the end of three years, and the 
premiums for inliſting were increaſed. 

Over and above theſe indulgencies, conſiderable 
bounties were offered and given by cities, towns, 
corporations, and even by individuals, ſo univer- 
ſally were the people poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of chi- 
valry and adventure. The example was ſet by the 
metropolis, where the common-council reſolved, 
that voluntary ſubſcriptions ſhould be received in 
the chamber of London, to be appropriated as 
bounty-money to ſuch perſons as ſhould engage in 
his majeſty's ſervice. The city ſubſcribed a conſi- 
derable ſum for that purpoſe ; and a committee of 
aldermen and commoners was appointed to attend 
at Guildhall, to receive and apply the ſubſcrip- 


tions. As a further encouragement to volunteers, 


they moreover reſolved, that every perſon ſo en- 
tering ſhould be intitled to the freedom of the ci- 
ty, at the expiration of three years, or ſooner, if 
the war ſhould be brought to a concluſion. Theſe 
reſolutions being communicated to the king, he 
was pleaſed to ſignify his approbation, and return 


his thanks to the city, in a letter from the ſecretary 


of ſtate to the lord-mayor. Large ſums were im- 


mediately ſubſcribed by different companies, and 


ſome perſons; and, in imitation of the Capital, 
bounties were offered by many different communi- 
ties in every quarter of the united kingdom. At 
the ſame time ſuch care and diligence were uſed in 


diſciplining the militia, my before the cloſe of the 
year, 
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year, the greater part of thoſe truly conſtitutional 
battalions rivalled the regular troops in the perfec- 
tion of their exerciſe, _ ſeemed to be in all reſ- 
pects as fit for actual ſervice. 
| Before we proceed to record the tranſactions of 
the campaign that ſucceeded theſe preparations, 
we ſhall take notice of ſome domeſtic events, 
which, though not very important in themſelves, 
may nevertheleſs claim a place in the Hiſtory of 
England. In the beginning of the year, the court 
of London was overwhelmed with affliction at the 
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Death of 
the prin- 
ceſs of 
Orange, 
and of the 
princeſs 
Elizabeth 
Caroline, 


death of the princeſs dowager of Orange and Naſ- 


ſau, gouvernante of the United Pro in the 


minority of her ſay the preſent ſtadtholder. She 
was the eldeſt daughter of his Britannic majeſty, 
poſſefſed of many perſonal accompliſhments and 
exemplary virtues, pious, moderate, ſenſible, and 
circumſpect. She had exerciſed her authority with 
equal ſagacity and reſolution, reſpected even by 
thoſe who were no friends to the houſe of Orange, 
and died with great fortitude and reſignationF. In 


+ Feeling her end ap- 
proaching, ſhe delivered a 
key to one of her attendants, 
directing him to fetch two 
papers, which ſhe ſigned with 
her own hand. One was a 
contract of marriage between 
her daughter and the prince 


two papers being ſigned and 
ſcaled, ſhe ſent for ker chil- 
dren, exhorted them to make 
proper improvements on the 
education they had received, 
and to live in harmony with 
each other. Then ſhe im- 
plored heaven to ſhower its 


of Naſſau- Weilburg; the o- 


ther was a letter to the States 
General, beſeeching them to 
conſent to this mar riage, and 
preſerve inviolate the regula- 
tions ſhe had made, touching 
the education and tutelage of 
the young ſtadtholder. Theſe 


bleſſings on them both, and 
embraced them with the moſt 
affecting marks of maternal 
tenderneſs. She afterwards 
continued to converſe calmly 
and deliberately with her 
friends, and in a few hours 
expired. 


her 
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her will ſhe appointed the king her father, and the 
princeſs dowager of Orange, ber mother-in-law, 


honorary tutors, and prince Louis of Brunſwic, 


acting tutor to her children. In the morning af. 
ter her deceaſe, the States General and the ſtates 
of Holland were extraordinarily afſembled, and 
having received notice of this event, proceeded 
to confirm the regulations which had been made 
for the minority of the ſtadthoider. Prince Louis 
of Brunſwic was invited to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of 
Holland, where he took the oaths as repreſenting 
the captain-g general of the union. Then he com- 
municated to the aſſembly, the act by which the 


princefs had appointed him guardian of her chil- 


dren. He was afterwards invited to the aſſembly 
of the States General, who agreed to the reſolu- 
tion of Holland with reſpect to his guardianſhip; 
and in the evening, the different colleges of the go- 
vernment ſent formal deputations to the young 
ſtadtholder, and the princeſs Caroline his ſiſter, in 
whoſe names and preſence they were received, and 
anſwered by their guardian and repreſentative. A 
formal intimation of the death of the princeſs was 
communicated to the king her father, in a pathetic 

letter, by the States General, who condoled with 
him on the irreparable Joſs, which he, as well as 
they, had ſuſtained by this melancholy event; and 
aſſured him they would employ all their care and 
attention in ſecuring and defending the rights and 
intereſts of the young ſtadtholder, and the princeſs 
his ſiſter, whom they conſidered as the chil- 
dren of the republic. The royal family of Eng- 
land ſuffered another diſaſter in the courſe of this 


year, by che deceaſe of the princeſs Elizabeth- 
| Caro- 
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Caroline, ſecond daughter of his late royal highneſs An. 1759s 


Frederic prince of Wales, a Jady of the moſt ami- 
able character, who died at Kew in the month of 
September, before ſhe had attained the eighteenth 


year of her age. 


Certain privateers continuing, their exceſſes at 
ſea, and rifling neutral ſhips without diſtinction or 
authority, the government reſolved to vindicate the 
honour of the nation, by making examples of 
theſe pyrates, who, as faſt they could be detected 
and ſe cured, were brought to trial, and upon con- 
viction ſacrificed to juſtice. While theſe ſteps were 
taken to reſcue the nation from the reproach of 
violence and rapacity, which her neighbours had 
urged with ſuch eagerneſs, equal ſpirit was ex- 
erted in convincing neutral powers that they ſhould 
not, with impunity, contravene the law of nations, 
in favouring the enemies of . Great Britain, A 
great number of cauſes was tried, relating to diſ- 
puted captures, and many Dutch veſſels, with their 
cargoes, were condemned after a fair hearing, not- 
withſtanding the loud clamours of that people, and 
the repeated remonſtrances of the States General. 

The reputation of the Engliſh was not ſo much 
affected by the irregularities of her privateers, 
armed for rapine, as by the neglect of internal po- 
lice, and an ingredient of ſavage ferocity, mingled 
in the national character; an ingredient that ap- 
peared but too conſpicuous in the particulars of 
ſeveral ſnocking murders brought to light about 
this period. One Halſey, who commanded a mer- 
chant ſhip in the voyage from Jamaica to England, 
having conceived ſome petſonal diſlike to a poor 
failor, inſulted him with ſuch abuſe, expoſed him 
to 


Examples 
made of 
pyrates 


Detail of 
ſome atro- 
ciousmur— 


ders. 
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An. 1759. to ſuch hardſhips, and puniſhed him with ſuch wan- 
tonneſs of barbarity, that the poor wretch leaped | 
overboard in deſpair. His inhuman tyrantenvy ing 
him that deatb, which would have reſcued a mi. 
ſerable object from his brutality, plunged into the 
ſea after him, and brought him on board, declaring 
he ſhould not ſo eſcape while there were any tor- 
ments left to inflict. Accordingly heexerciſed his 
tyranny upon him with redoubled rigour, until the 
poor creature expired, in conſequence of the inhu- 
man treatment he had ſuſtained. This ſavage ruf- 
fian was likewiſe indicted for the murder of an— 
other mariner, but being convicted on the firſt trial; 
the ſecond was found unneceſſary, and the criminal 
ſuffered death according to the law, which is per- 
haps too mild to malefactors convictell of ſuch ag- 
= | gravated cruelty. Another barbarous murder was 
Wl - perpetrated in the country near Birmingham; upon 
a ſheriff's officer, by the ſons of one Darby, whoſe 
effects the bailif had ſeized on a diſtreſs for rent. 
The two young aſſaſſins, encouraged by the father; 
attacked the unhappy wretch with clubs, and 
mangled him in a terrible manner, ſo that he 
hardly retained any ſigns of life. Not contented 
with this cruel execution, they ſtripped him naked; 
and dragging him out of the houſe, ſcourged him 
with a wageoner's whip, until the fleſh was cut 
from his bones. In this miſerable condition he 
was found weltering in his blood; and conveyed to 
a neighbouring houſe, where he immediately ex- 
pired. The three barbarians were apprehended, 
after having made a deſperate reſiſtance. They 
were tried, eee and executed: the ſons were 
hung in chains, and the body of the father diſſect- 
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ed. The widow of a timber- merchant at Rother- 
hithe, being cruelly murdered in her own houſe, 
Mary Edmonſon, a young woman her niece, ran 


out into the ſtreet with her own arms cut acroſs, 
and gave the alarm, declaring her aunt had been 


aſſaſſinated by four men, who forced their way 
into the houſe, * and that ſhe (the niece) had 
received thoſe wounds in attempting to defend her 


relation. According to the circumſtances that ap- 


peared, this unnatural wretch had cut the'throat of 
her aunt and benefactreſs with a caſe-knife, then 
dragged the body from the waſh-houſe to the par- 
jour; that ſhe had ſtole a watch and ſome ſilver 
ſpoons, and concealed them, together with the 
knife and her own apron, which was ſoaked with 
the blood of her parent. After having acted this 
horrid tragedy, the bare recital of which the hu- 
mane reader will not peruſe. without horror, ſhe 
put on another apron, and wounded her own fleſh, 

the bettter to conceal her guilt. Notwithſtanding 
theſe precautions ſhe was ſuſpected, and commit- 
ted to priſon. Being brought to trial, ſhe was con- 
victed and condemned upon circumſtantial evi- 
dence, and, finally, executed at Kennington-Com- 
mon, though ſhe denied the fact to the laſt moment 
of her life. At the place of execution ſhe be- 
haved with great compoſure, and, after having 
ſpent ſome minutes in devotion, proteſted ſhe was 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge. What 


ſeemed to corroborate this proteſtation, was the 


condition and character of the young woman, who 
had been educated in a ſphere above the vulgar, 


and maintained a reputation without reproach in 


the country, where ſhe was actually betrothed to a 
clergy- 
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Aa. 1759» 0 0 On the other hand, the circumſtances 
that appeared againſt her, almoſt amounted to a 
certaihty, though nothing weaker than proof poſi- 
tive ought to determine a jury in capital caſes, t6 
give a verdict againſt the perſon accuſed. Aſter 
all, this is one of thoſe problematic events, which 
elude the force of all evidence, and ſerve to con- 
found the pride of human reaſon. A miſcreant, 
whoſe name was Haines, having eſpouſed the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Glouceſter, who poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate, which he 
intended to divide among ſeven children, was ſo 
abandoned as to form the deſign of poiſoning the 
whole family, that by virtue of his wife he might 
enjoy the whole inheritance. For the execution of 
this infernal ſcheme, he employed his own father 
to purchaſe a quantity of arſenic ; part of which 
he adminiſtered to three of the children; who were 
immediately ſeized with the dreadful ſymptoms 
produced by this mineral, and. the eldeſt expired. 
He afterwards mixed it with three apple-cakes 
which he bought for the purpoſe, and preſented 
to the other thiee children, who under went the ſame 
violence of operation which had proved fatal to 
the eldeſt brother. The inſtantaneous effects of 
the poiſon, created a ſuſpicion of Haines; who be- 
ing examined, the whole ſcene of villainy ſtood dif- 
cloſed. Nevertheleſs, the villain found means to 
eſcape. 
The uncommon on ſpiritof aſſaſſination which raged 
at this period, ſeemed to communicate itſelf even 
to foreigners who breathed the Engliſh air. Five 
French priſoners, confined on board the king's ſhip 


the Royal Oak, were convicted of having mur- 
| deren 


GEORGE II. 1 
dered one Jean de Manaux, their countryman and An. 1759. 
fellow priſoner, in revenge for his having diſco- 
vered that they had forged paſſes to facilitate their 
eſcape. Exaſperated at this detection, they ſeized 
this unfortunate informer in the place of their con- 
finement, gagged his mouth, ſtripped him naked, 
tied him with a ſtrong cord to a ring - bolt, and 
ſcourged his body with the moſt brutal perſeve- 
rance. By dint of ſtruggling the poor wretch diſ- 
engaged himſelf from the cord with which he had 
been tied: then they finiſhed the tragedy, by leap- 
ing and ſtamping. on his breaſt, till the cheſt was 
broke, and he expired. They afterwards ſevered 
the body into ſmall pieces, and theſe they conveyed 
at different times into the ſea, through the -funnel 
of a convenience to which they had acceſs ; but 
one of the other priſoners gave information of the 
murder, in conſequence of which they were ſe- 
cured, brought to trial, condemned and puniſhed 
with death. Nor were the inſtances of cruel aſſaſ- 
ſination, which prevailed at this juncture, confined 
to Great Britain. At the latter end of the fore- 
going year, an atrocious maſſacre was perpetrated 
by two Genoeſe mariners, upon the maſter and 
crew of an Engliſh veſſel, among whom they were 
enrolled. Theſe monſters of cruelty were in dif- 
ferent watches, a circumſtance that favoured the 
execution of the horrid plan they had concerted. 
When one of them retired to reſt with his fellows 
of the watch, conſiſting of the mate and two ſea- 
men, he waited till they were faſt aſleep, and then 
| butchered them all with a knife. Having ſo far 
ſucceeded without diſcovery, he returned to the 
deck, and communicated the exploit to his afſo- 
Numb. 22. — | ciate 2 
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ae ciate: then they ſuddenly attacked the maſter of the 


veſſel, and cleft his head with an hatchet, which 
they likewiſe uſed in murdering the man that ſtood 


at the helm; a third was likewiſe diſpatched, and 
no Engliſhman remained alive but the maſter's ſon, 


a boy who lamented his father's death with dC. 
ſant tears and cries for three days, at the expiration 


of which he was- likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe the 
_ aſſaſſins were diſturbed by his clamour. This bar- 


barous ſchene was acted within ſixty leagues of the 
rock of Liſbon ; but the veſſel was taken between 
the capes Ortugal and Finiſterre, by the captain of 


aà French privateer called La Favourite, who ſee- 
ing the deck ſtained with blood, and finding all the 
papers of the ſhip deſtroyed, began to fuſpect that 
the maſter and crew had been murdered. He ac- 


cordingly taxed them with the murder, and they 


confeſſed the particulars. The privateer touched 


at Vigo, where the captain imparted this detail to 
the Engliſh. conſul; but the prize with the two 


villains on board, was ſent to Bayonne in France, 


where it is to be hoped, for the honour of huma- 


' nity, they, were brought to condign puniſhment, 


notwithſtanding the war that ſubſiſts between the 
two nations; for there are certain eſtabliſhed rights 
of general juſtice and humanity, which no parti- 


cular war can deſtroy. We ſhall cloſe this regiſter 
of blood with the account of a murder, remarkable 
in all its circumſtances, for which a perſon called 
Eugene Aram, ſuffered at York in the courſe of 
this year. This man, who exerciſed the profeſ- 


ſion of a ſchoolmaſter at Knareſborough, had, as 
far, back as the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty- ave, been concerned with one Houſe- 
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man, in robbing and murdering Daniel Clarke, An. 759. h 
whom they had previouſly perſuaded to borrow a | 
conſiderable quantity of valuable effects from dif- 
ferent perſons in the neighbourhood, on falſe pre- 
tences, that he might retire with the booty. He 
had accordingly filled a ſack with theſe particulars, 
and begun his retreat with his two perfidious aſſo- 
ciates, who ſuddently fell upon him, deprived him 
of life, and, having buried the body in a cave, 
took poſſeſſion of the plunder. Though Clarke 
diſappeared at once in ſuch a myſterious manner, 
no ſuſpicion fell upon the aſſaſſins ; and Aram, who 
was the chief contriver and agent in the murder, 
moved his habitation to another part of the coun- 
try. In the ſummer of the preſent year, Houſe- 
man being employed, among other labourers, in 
repairing the public highway, they, in digging for 
gravel by the road ſide, diſcovered the ſkeleton of 
a human creature, which the majority ſuppoſed to 
be the bones of Daniel Clarke. This opinion was 
no ſooner broached than Houſeman, as it were by 
ſome ſupernatural impulſe which he could not reſiſt, 
declared that it was not the ſkeleton of Clarke, in- 
aſmuch as his body had been interred in a place 
called St. Robert's Cave, where they would find it 
with the head turned to a certain corner. He was 
immediately apprehended, examined, admitted as 
evidence for the crown, and diſcovered the par- 
ticulars. of the murder. The ſkeleton of Clarke 
being found exactly in the place and manner he 
had deſcribed, Eugene Aram, who now acted as 
uſher to a grammar-ſchool in the county of Nor- 
folk, was ſecured, and brought to trial at the York 
ailizes, There, his own wife corroborating the teſ- 
1 timony 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
timony of Houſeman, he was found guilty, and 
received ſentence of death, notwithſtanding a very 
artful and learned defence, in which he proved, 
from argument and example, the danger of con- 
victing a man upon circumſtantial evidence. Find- 
ing all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he recom- 
mended himſelf in pathetic terms to the king's 


mercy; and if ever murder was intitled to indul- 
gence, perhaps it might have been extended, not 
improperly, to this man, whoſe genius, in itſelf 


prodigious, might have exerted nſelf in works of 
general utility. He had, in ſpite of all the diſad- 
vantages attending low birth, and ſtraitened cir- 
cumſtances, by the dint of his own capacity and 
inclination, made conſiderable progreſs in mathe- 
matics and philoſophy, acquired all the languages 
ancient and modern, and executed part of a Celtic 


dictionary, which, had he lived to finiſn it, might 


have thrown ſome eſſential light upon the ori- 
gin and obſcurities of the European Hiſtory, 
Convinced, at laſt, that he had nothing to hope 
from the clemency of the government, he wrote a 
ſhort poem in defence of ſuicide ; and on the day 
fixed for his execution, opened the veins of his left 
arm with a razor, which he had concealed for that 
purpoſe. Though he was much weakened by the 
effuſion of blood, before this attempt was diſco- 
vered ; yet, as the inſtrument had miſſed the artery, 
he did not expire until he was carried to the gibbet, 
and underwent the ſentence of the law. His body 
was conveyed to Knareſborough-foreſt, and hung 
in chains, near the place where the murder was 

erpetrated. Theſe are ſome of the moſt remark- 
able that appeared among many other inſtances of 


homi- 
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homicide; a crime that prevails to a degree alike An. 1559. 


deplorable and ſurpriſing, even in a nation renown- 


ed for compaſſion and placability. But this will 


generally be the caſe among people whoſe paſſions, 


naturally impetuous, are ill reſtrained by laws and 


the regulations of civil ſociety, which the licentious 
do not fear, and the wicked hope to evade, 

The prince of Wales having, in the beginning 
of June, entered the two and twentieth year of his 
age, the anniverſary of his birth was celebrated 


with great rejoicings at court, and the king re- 


ceived compliments of congratulation on the majo- 
rity of a prince, who ſeemed born to fulfil the 
hopes and compleat the happineſs of Great Britain. 
The city of London preſented an addreſs to the 
king on this occaſion, replete with expreſſions of 
loyalty and affection, aſſuring his majeſty, that no 
hoſtile threats could intimidate a people animated 
by the love of liberty, who, confiding in the Divine 
Providence, and in his majeſty's experienced wiſ- 
dom and vigorous councils, were reſolved to exert 
their utmoſt efforts towards enabling their ſove- 
reign to repel the inſults and defeat the attempts 
made by the antient enemies of his crown and 
Kingdom. 1 
Congratulations of the ſame kind were offered 
by other cities, towns, corporations, and commu- 
nities, who vied with each other in profeſſions of 
attachment; and, indeed, there was not the leaſt 
trace of diſaffection perceivable at this juncture in 
any part of the iſland. 

So little were the citizens of London diſtreſſed 
by the expence, or incommoded by the operations 
of the war, that they found leiſure to plan and 

1 7 funds 


Majority 
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prince of 
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An. 1759 


Reſoluti- 
ons con- 
cerning 
a new 
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funds to execute magnificent works of art, for the 


ornament of the metropolis, and the convenience 
of commerce. They had obtained an act of par- 


liament, impowering them to build a new bridge 
over the Thames, from Black-friars to the oppoſite 


bridge to ſhore, about midway between thoſe of London and 


be built 


at Black- 5 


friars, 


Confla- 


Weſtminſter. Commiſſioners were appointed to 
put this act 1 in execution ; and, at a court of com- 
mon council, 1t was en that a ſum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and forty- four thouſand 
pounds ſhould be forthwith raiſed, within the ſpace 
of eight years, by inſtalments, not exceeding thirty 
thouſand pounds in one year, to be payed into the 
chamber of London ; that the perſons advancing 
the money ſhould have an intereſt at the rate of 
four pounds per centum per annum, to be paid 
half yearly by the chamberlain, yet redeemable at 
the expiration of the firſt ten years; and that the 
chamberlain ſhould affix the city's ſeal to ſuch in- 
ſtruments as the committee might think fit to give, 
for ſecuring the payment of the ſaid annuities. 
Such were che firſt effectual ſteps taken towards 
the execution of a laudable meaſure, which met 
with the moſt obſtinate oppoſition in the ſequel, 
from the narrow views of particulars, as well as 
from the prejudice of party. 

The ſpirit that now animated the citizens of 
London was ſuch as ſmall difficulties did not re- 
tard, and even conſiderable loſſes could not diſ- 
courage. In the month of November the city was 


1 in expoſed to a dangerous conflagration, kindled in 


London. 


the night by accident in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Exchange, which burned with great fury, 
nofwithRanding the alliſtance of the firemen and 

en- 


PS 


—— 
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engines, employed under the perſonal direction of An. 1759. 
the magiſtracy, conſumed a good number of houles, 

and damaged many more. The whole quarter of 

the town was filled with conſternation : fome indi- 

viduals were beggared; one or two periſhed in the 

flames, and ſome were buried in the ruin of the 

houſes that ſunk under the diſaſter, The inhabi- 

tants of London muſt be always ſubject to uch 
calamities, until the houſes are rebuilt in a more 
ſubſtantial ſtile of architecture. Compoſed as they 

are at preſent of the worſt materials, huddied to- 

gether in the ſlighteſt manner, without beauty, or- 

der, ſtrength, or uniformity, they totter as they F 
ſtand, weakly ſupported by one another, without 

ſolidity to ſtand independent of that ſupport, with- 

out walls of diviſion to ſtop the progreſs of the 

flames in any accidental conflagration. Such are 

the dangers attending the practice of letting build- 

ing leaſes to ignorant and mercenary tradeſmen, 

who, without ſkill, or concern for the conſequence, 

rear up thoſe frail tenements for ſale, and, to a 

ſordid thirſt of lucre, ſnamefully ſacrifice the lives 

of their fellow-creatures. In other countries this 

is deemed a conſideration of great importance, and 

in time, it is to be hoped, may engage the no- 

tice of the Britiſh legiſlature, among other avils. 

ariſing from the ſpirit of jobbing, which ſcems to 

have diffuſed itſelf through every department of 


public and private ceconomy. 

The ferment of mind ſo peculiar to the natives Method 
of Great Britain, excited by a ſtrange mixture of 1 
genius and caprice, paſſion and philoſophy, ſtudy 3 
and conjecture, produced at this period ſome lovgitude 
flowers of improvement, in different arts and ©" 
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An, 1759+ ſciences, that ſeemed to promiſe fruit of public 
utility. Several perſons invented methods for diſ- 
covering the longitude at ſea, the great deſidera- 
tum in navigation, for the aſcertainment of which 
ſo many nations have offered a public recompence, 
and in the inveſtigation of which ſo many mathe- 
matical heads have been difordered. Some of 

thoſe, who now appeared candidates for the prize, 
deſerved encouragement for the ingenuity of. their 
ſeveral ſyſtems ; but he who ſeemed to enjoy the 
pre-eminence, in the opinion and favour of the 
public, was Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, who 
contrived a chair fo artfully poiſed, that a perſon, 
ſitting in it, on board a ſhip, even in a rough ſea, 
can, through a teleſcope, obſerve the immerſion 
and emerſion of Jupiter's ſatellites, without being 
interrupted or incommoded by the motion of the 
veſſel, This gentleman was favoured with the aſ- 
ſiſtance and protection of commodore lord Howe, 
in whoſe preſence the experiment was tried in ſe- 
veral ſhips at ſea with ſuch ſucceſs, that he granted 
a certificate, ſignifying his approbation; and, in 
conſequence of this, Mr. Irwin is ſaid to have ob- 
tained a conſiderable reward from the board of ad- 
miralty. 

Remark- Among other occurrences of this year, that ſerve 

ble will to denote the peculiarity of temper that ſometimes 

— 74 appears among the Engliſh people, we ſhall inſert 
the laſt will of lieutenant-general Hawley*, who 

| | died 

* Copy of the will of the late lieutenant-general Hawley, 
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I being perfectly well, both I am writing this my laſt will, 
in body and mind, now that by which I do hereby give, 
| : order, 
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died in March at an advanced age; a man remark- An. 1759. 
able for the ſeverity of diſcipline which he exer- 


89 


order, and diſpoſe of what is 
mine, both real and perſonal, 
that there may be no diſputes 
after I am gone. — Therefore, 
as I began the world with no- 
thing, and as all I have is of 
my own acquiring, I diſpoſe 
of it as I pleaſe. But, firſt, I 
direct and order, that as there 
is now a peace, and I may die 
the common way, my carcaſe 
may be put any where; it is 
equal to me: but I will have 
no more expence, or ridicu- 
lous ſhow than if a poor ſol- 
dier (who is as good a man) 
was to be buried from the hoſ- 
pital. The prieſt, I conclude 


will have his fee; let the puppy 


have it; pay the carpenter for 
the carcaſe box. Debts I have 
none at this time: ſome very 
ſmall trifles of courſe there may 
be; let them be paid; there is 
wherewith to do it. Firſt, 
then, to my only fiſter Ann 
Hawley, if ſhe ſurvives me, 
I give and bequeath five thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling out of 


the ſeven thouſand five hun- 


dred which I have at this 
time in bank annuities of 


one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-eight. Be that al- 
tered or not, I ſtill give 
her five thouſand pounds out 
of what I die worth, to diſ- 
poſe of as ſhe -pleaſes, and 
this to be made over to her» 


of Southampton, 


or paid, as ſoon as poflible 
after I am dead ; a month ar 
moſt. As to any other rela- 
tions, Thave none who want; 
and as I was never married, 
I have no heirs ; I therefore 
have long ſince taken it in 
my head to adopt one heir 
and ſon, after the manner of 


the Romans, who I hereafter 


name. But, firſt, there is 
one Mrs. Elizabeth Toovey, 
widow, mother of this afore- 


aid adopted ſon, who has been 


for many years my friend 


and companion, and often 


my careful nurſe, and in my 
abſence a faithful ſteward : 
ſhe is the perſon I think my- 


ſelf bound in honour and gra- 


titude to provide for as well 
as I can during her life. 1 


do therefore give and be- 


queath unto: the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Toovey, widow, allthat 
my freehold eftate, houſes, 
outhouſes, &c. and all the 
land thereto belonging, fitu- 
ated at the upper end of 
Weſt-Green, in the pariſh of 
Hartley-Wintney, and county 
which I 
bought of William Shipway : 


I likewiſe give the ſaid Eliza- 


heth Toovey the lands or 
farm, commonly called Ex- 
all's farm, which join to the 
aforeſaid lands bought of 
William Shipway, and "_ 
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An.,1759- ciſed i in the army, Who, though generally allowed 


to be an active ſoldier, was as generally diſliked for 


I bought of lord Caſtlemain. 
I alſo give her the field 
adjoining thereto, _ which 1 
bought of farmer Hellhouſe, 
called the paddock. I like- 


wile give to the ſaid Elizabeth 


Toovey my farm-houſe, other 
houſe, and all outhouſes, &c. 
and all the lands thereto be- 
longing, fituate at the bot- 
tom of Weſt- Green pariſh, 
and county aforeſaid, which 
farm, lands, &c. I bought of 
farmer Hellhouſe. I likewiſe 
give and bequeath unto the 


ſaid Elizabeth Toovey, the 
great meadow which I bought. 


of Thomas Ellis, carpenter 
or wright, which is commonly 
called Tilligany ; and I pive 
alſo the little meadow - over- 
againſt the great one, part 
of the- purchaſe made of far- 
mer Hellhouſe, to her. And 
J alſo give to the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Toovey a little barn and 
farm I lately purchaſed, called 


Birchin Reeds, upon Hazely 


Heath, in the pariſh of Mat- 
tingly, or Heezfield. I like- 
wie give and bequeath to the 


| Faid Elizabeth Toovey my 


houſe, ſtables, outhouſes, and 
all the ground thereto be- 


longing, which I purchaſed 


lately of the widow Rooke, 
fituate in the pariſh of St. 


George, near Hyde-park gate, 
in the county of Middleſex, 


ſhe. to hold and poſſeſs thek 
ſeveral. houſes and eſtate; 

during her natural life ; and | 
then, after her deceaſe, I give 


and bequeath them unto her 
ſecond ſon, Captain William 


Toovey, my adopted ſon and 
heir, at preſent a captain in 
the regiment of royal dra. 
goons under my command; 
then when his mother dies, 
and not before, the whole 
which I have and do give 
her, to come to him, and be 
his and his heirs for ever, 
And do direct and requite 
the ſaid captain William Too- 
vey, that as ſoon as J am 
dead he ſhall forthwith take 
upon him both my names, 
and ſign them, either by a& 
of parliament, or otherwiſe, 
as ſhall be need ful. I do 
order and appoint that the 
aforeſaid Elizabeth Toovey 
ſhall have the uſe of all my 
goods, plate, &c. during her 
life, as alſo the uſe and in- 
tereſt of all the ſams of mo- 
ney I die poſſeſſed of in pre- 
ſerit, as alſo what ſhall be 
due to me from the govern- 
ment during her natural life, 
except always the five thou- 
ſand pounds which I give my 
ſiſter, and what legacies here- 
after follow, and debts paid, 
my horſes and arms excluſive. 
I do appoint captain William 

Toovey 
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the caprice 8 cruelty of his diſpoſition; and who, An. 1759. 


with all his induſtry, could never acquire che 1 4 


Toovey my fole executor and 
truſtee, to ſee this my wall 
executed punctually, and to 
act in behalf of my ſiſter, his 
mother, brother, and him- 
ſelf, and to ſtate my accounts 
with my agent for the time 
being, and all others con- 
cerned. As to his brother 
lieutenant-colone] John Too- 
vey, I give and bequeath unto 
him one thouſand pounds out 
of the money the govern- 
ment owes me, when paid. 

I alſo give him all my horſes 
and arms, I alfo give him 
up the writings and money 
which his brother captain 
William Tooyey owes me, 
lent him for the ſeveral pre- 
ferments in the regiment. I 
give and bequeath to Eliza- 
beth Burkitt, ſpinſter, one 
hundred pounds as a legacy, 
ſhe having been an uſeful a- 
greeable handmaid to me; 
but upon this condition that 
ſhe never marries lieutenant- 
colonel J. T. if ſhe does, I 
give her nothing. Likewiſe, 
if lieutenant-colonel J. T. 

ſhould be fool enough ever to 
marry her Elizabeth Burkitt, 

I difannul whatever relates to 
her and him; and I give no- 
thing either to lieutenant- co- 
lee? T. or to her. And if 
after all this, they ſhould be 


both fools, and marry, I do 


J give her is his. 


| hereby give what ö ha given 


to them, I ſay, I give it to 
my ſiſter Anne Hawley, and 
her heirs, and order her or 
them to ſue for the ſame. I 
once more appoint captain 
William Toovey, my execu- 
tor and truſtee, and I order 
him to adminiſter: there is no 
debts will trouble him or his 
mother: what there is ſhe 
ſhall pay; and that he im- 
mediately wait on my ſi ſter 


with a. copy of this will, if 


ſhe ſurvives me ; if not, what 
In caſe 
I have not time to make an- 


other will, my houſe in the 


Mews, which leaſe is almoſt 
out, my ſiſter has already by 
my gift. My houſe at Charl- 
ton I ſhall fell, ſo do not 
mention it. I have no other 
will but this, which is my laſt. 
In witneſs whereof I have 
hereunto ſet my hand and 
ſeal, having writ it all with 
my own hand, and figned 
each page; and this I did 


| becauſe I hate all prieſts of 


all profeſſions, and have the 
worſt opinion of all mem- 
bers of the law. This the 
zgth of March, in the 24th 
year of the reign of king 
George II. and in the year of 
our Lord 1749. 


(L.$.) He. Hawley. 


Signed, 
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An. 1759. tation of a great officer. 
character, and a vulgar turn of ſentiment, are very 
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A whimſical oddity of 


Signed, ſealed, and deli- 


vered, by lieutenant general 


Hawley, in our preſence, who 


likewiſe in his preſence have 
ſubſcribed our names, as wit- 


neſſes, 
1 Wilkinſon, Samuel 3 


Patt. Maguire. 


What follows in this ſheet 
is a codicil to the foregoing 
will; but without making 
any aiteration in the ſaid 
foregoing will. I by this give 
and bequeath to captain Wil- 
liam Toovey, and his heirs, 
that farm and lands called 
Hurlebutts-Farm, lying near 
Hartford-bridge; which lands 
T lately purchaſed of James 
Hare, yeoman : the houſe and 
barns not being yet purchaſ- 
ed, nor twenty pounds a year 
belonging to it ; but as the 
ſaid James Hare is under an 
obligation to ſell it to me at 
a ſtipulated price, within 
twelve months, I do give the 
ſaid houſe, lands, &c. to the 
ſaid captain William Toovey, 
in the ſame manner as the 
lands laſt mentioned: there- 
fore I have hitherto ſet my 


hand and ſeal this 7th day of 


November, in the 25th year 


of the reign of king George 


the Second, in the year of our 


Lord 1749. 
(L. S.) He. Hawley. 


Signed, ſealed, and deli. 
vered by lieutenant-general 
Hawley, in the preſence of 
us, who likewiſe in his pre- 
ſence have ſubſcribed our 
names, as witneſles, 

Am. Hughes, Thomas Gib. 

ſon, Henry Romerman. 


This ſheet is alſo a codicil 

to my will: 6 
Whereas my eſtate is in- 
creaſed ſince the former date, 
by the purchaſe of Depley- 
mill, and lands, &c. thereto 
belonging, at the rent of fifty 
pounds a year, and by a 
mortgage of one thouſand 
pounds upon the eſtate of one 
John Fly at Odiam, as alſo 
of, or by a mortgage of -one 
thouſand five hundred pounds 
upon the toll of the turnpike 
at Pheaniſe-green pariſh of 
Hartley-Wintney ; I do give 
to the aforeſaid Anne Haws- 
ley, my ſiſter, the aboveſaid 
mill, lands, &c. for her life; 
after her to captain William 
Toovey 3 
pay her fifty pounds a year, 
penny rent, by half yearly 
payments. I give to Eliza- 
beth Burkitt the thouſand 
pounds mortgage upon John 
Fly's eſtate; and I give ta 
captain William Toovey the 
one thouſand five hundred 
pounds loan on the toll as 
above, 


and order him to 
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conſpicuous, in the following legatary diſpoſition of An. 1759- 


his effects, ſuggeſted by his own imagination, and 


above in preſent to him. 
Witneſs my hand and. ſeal 


this 22d day of October, 26th. 


year of king George the Se- 
cond, anno Dom. 1750. 


(L. s.) He. Hawley. 


Signed, ſealed, and deli- 
yered by lieutenant-general 
Henry Hawley, in the pre- 
ſence of us, who likewiſe in 


his preſence have ſet our 


names, as witneſſes, - 
John Smith, John Baigen, 
| Jaque Gaillard. 


This ſheet is alfo « ciel 


to my wall : 

Whereas, fince the fore- 
going codicil, I have purchaſed 
that eſtate at Odiam on which 
I had a mortgage, being fifty 


pounds a year, I give that in 


preſent to my ſiſter Anne 
Hawley, inſtead of Depley- 
mill, &c. The mill I give 
to captain William Toovey, 
and order him as before, 
to pay my ſiſter fifty pounds 


a year, penny rent, quarter- 


ly. And whereas I have ar- 
ticled for an eſtate called Blue- 
houſe Farm, (tho' the wri- 
tings are not finiſhed) when 
done, I give to captain Wil- 
ham Toovey in preſent. I 
give to Elizabeth Burkitt one 
thouſand pounds to be paid 
her by her aunt Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Toovey, out of the rea- 


dy money | leave to her, ei- 
ther in the funds or elſewhere; - 


this in lieu of the mortgage 


mentioned before. I give 
more to Mrs. Elizabeth Too- 


vey, widow, the one thouſand 


five hundred pounds, lent up- 


on the turnpike as before- 


mentioned. I give to heute- 
nant-colonel John Toovey, 
all my arms, horſes, books, 
plans, and every thing that 
is military. Witneſs my hand 
and ſeal this 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1752, in the 27th year 
of the reign of king George 
the Second, anno Dom. 1752. 


(L. S.) He. Hawley. 


Signed, ſealed, and deli. 
vered by lieutenant-general 
Hawley, in the prefence of 
us, who likewiſe in his pre- 
ſence have ſet our names as 
witneſles, | 


John Smith, William Dol-- 
lery, John Baigen. 


This ſheet is alſo a codicil 
to my will: 25 

Whereas my eſtate is again 
increaſed ſince the laſt date, 
having now purchaſed the 


_ aforeſaid Bluehouſe- farm, as 


alſo a farm, and houſe, and 
lands at Hall fide near Odiam, 
of one Mr. Horne, rent twen- 
ty one pounds a year; I give 
the ſaid lands, &c. of both 

3 the 
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priving that 3 of the — — — 


which ether wiſe might have accrued to it, from em- 


ploying one of its retainers to compoſe his will in 
the uſual form. Even in this particular, his 
triumph. was premature, and, in all probability, 
his intention defeated, inafmuchas the teſtament 
He deviſed, with a view to prevent all diſpute, con- 


tains certain ambiguities and ne which, in 
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the above farms, to the fore- „I have ſcratched thoſe 
ſaid” Witham Toovey. [I do 2 an as above. Whatever 
alſo Ei cue unto him the mortgage purchaſes I' may hereafter 
of" four" thouſand: pounds, which make, or. whatever money [I 
T:amito' have upon Mr. Cotting- ſhall hereafter lend upon 
hams eftate in-Hampſhire, when mortgage, I give to the afore- 
the © title is nade good; which: faid capt. William Toovey. 
ig mpaw.' before council. ] if it Witneſs my hand and ſeal 
ſhould not be made good, I this 16th day of May, in 


give the intereſt of that four the 28th year of the reign of 


thouſand pounds to his mo- king George the ſecond, Anno 
ther Elizabeth Toovey for her Domini 1753. (L. S.) 

life, and afterwards to him Hen. W 
the ſaid. William Toovey ; as 

likewiſe all the moneys. he Signed, ſealed, and delivered 
mall receive on my account, by heutenant-general Haw- 
due from the government; ley in the preſence of us, 
the intereſt of which I have who in his preſence have 
before. given to her for her ſet our names as witneſſes, 
liſe. The title of the mort- — Robert Leggat, Henry 
gage having not been made Romerman. 


The form of this teſtament, by which general Hawley has 
endeavoured to eſtabliſha character for ſingularity, ſerves only 
to diſplay an arrogance of ſpirit, a contempt for the cuſtoms 
of his country, and a weakneſs of underſtanding, couched in 
very vulgar expreſſions; ſome of which are not eaſily recon- 
cilable to common ſenſe, and ſoms inconſiſtent with the com- 
mon rules of conſtruction. 


the 
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the opinion of many perſons, may be abundantly An. 1759. | 
fruitful of law-ſuits and diſſtention. 1 
The people of England, happy in their ſituation, 
felt none of the ſtorms of war and deſolation which Iaſtalla- 
tion at 
ravaged the neighbouring countries ; but enriched Oxford. 
by a ſurpriſing augmentation of commerce, enjoyed 
all the ſecurity of peace, and all the pleaſures of 
taſte and affluence. The univerſity of Oxford 
having conferred the office-of their chancellor, va- 
cant by the death of the earl of Arran, upon an- 
other nobleman of equal honour and integrity. 
namely, the earl of Weſtmoreland, he made a pub- 
lic entrance into that celebrated ſeat of learning 
with great magnificence, and was inſtalled amidſt 
the encænia, which were celebrated with ſuch claſ- 
ſical elegance of pomp, as might have rivalled the 
chief Roman feſtival of the Auguſtan age. The 
chancellor ele& was attended by a ſplendid train of 
the nobility and perſons of diſtinction. The city 
of Oxford was filled .with a vaſt concourſe of 
ſtrangers. The proceſſions were contrived with taſte, 
and conducted with decorum. The inſtallation 
was performed with the moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. 
The congratulatory verſes, and public ſpeeches, 
breathed the ſpirit of old Rome; and the cere- 
mony was cloſed by Dr. King, that venerable ſage 
of St. Mary Hall, who pronounced an oration in 
praiſe of the new chancellor with all the flow of 
Tully, animated by the fire of Demoſthenes. _ 
In the ſpring of this year the liberal arts ſuſtain- Death of 
ed a lamented loſs in the death of George Frederic york Ds 
Handel, the moſt celebrated maſter in muſic which 
this age had produced. He was by birth a Ger- 
man but had ſtudied in u al and afterwards ſet- 
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led in England, where he met with the moſt fa. 
vourable reception, and reſided above half a cen- 
tury, univerſally admired for his ſtupendous genius 
in ſublime parts of muſical compoſition “. 

We ſhall conclude the remarkable incidents of 
this year, that are detached from the proſecution 


of the war, with the detail of an event equally ſur- 


priſing and deplorable.” A ſloop called the Dol- 
phin, bound from the Canaries to New-York, met 
with ſuch unfavourable weather, that ſhe was de- 
rained one hundred and ſixty-five days in the paſ- 
ſage, . and the proviſion of the ſhip was altogether 


expended before the firſt fifty days were elapſed. 
The wretched crew had devoured-their dog, cat, 
and all the ſhoes one board: at length being redu- 
ced to the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to caſt 
lots for their lives, that the body of him upon 
whom the lot ſhould fall, might ſerve for ſome time 


to ſupport the ſurvivors. The wretched victim 


was one Antonia Galatia, a Spaniſh gentleman and 


— 


One would be apt to 
imagine that there was ſome- 
thing in the conſtitution of 
the air at this period, which 
was particularly unfavourable 


to old age, inaſmuch as, in 


the compaſs of a few months, 

the following perſons, re- 
markable for their longevity, 
died in the kingdom of Scot- 
land. William Barnes, who 
had been above ſeventy years 


a ſervant in the family of Bro- 


die, died there at the age of 


one hundred and nine. Ka- 


therine Mackenzie died in 


Roſs-ſhire at the age of one 
hundred and eighteen. Janet 
Blair, deceaſed at Mone mufs 
in the ſhire of Aberdeen, turn- 
ed of one hundred and twelve. 
Alexander Stephens, in Banf- 
ſhire, at thę age of one hun- 


dred and eight. Janet Har- 


per, at Bains-hole, at the 
age of one hundred and ſe- 
ven. Donald Cameron, in 
Rannach, married when he 
was turned of one hundred, 
and ſurvived his marriage 
thirty years. 


paſ- 
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having cut off his head, threw it overboard; but 
the intrails, and the reſt of the carcaſe, they gree- 
dily devoured. This horrid banquet having, as it 
were; flelhed the famiſhed crew, they began to 
talk of another ſacrifice, from which, however, 
they were diverted by the influence and remon- 
ſtrances of their captain, who prevailed upon 
them to be ſatisfied with a miſerable allowance to 
exch per diem, cut from a pair of leathern breeches 
found in the cahbin. Upon this calamitous pit- 
tance, reinforced with the graſs which grew plen- 
tifully upon the deck, theſe poor objects made 
ſhift ro ſubſiſt for twenty days, at the expiration: 
of which they were relieved, and taken on board 
one captain Bradſhaw, who chanced to fall in with 


them at ſea. By this time the whole crew, con- 


ſiting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualid and ema- 
ciated, as to exhibir an appearance at once piteous 
and terrible; and ſo reduced in point of ſtrength, 
that it was found neceſſary to uſe ropes and tackle 
for hoiſting them from one ſhip to the other. The 
circumſtance of the lot falling upon the Spaniard, 
who was the only foreigner on board, encourages a 
ſuſpicion that foul play was offered to this unf 
nate ſtranger; but the moſt remarkable part of 
this whole incident is, that the maſter and crew 
eould not contrive ſome ſort of tackle. to catch fiſh, 
with which the ſea every where abounds, and 


which, no doubt, might be caught with the help 


of a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind 
were provided in every ſhip, they would probably 
prevent all thoſe tragical events at ſea that are oc- 
caſioned by famine. ok | 
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Previous to the more capital operations in war, 
we. ſhall particularize the moſt remarkable captures 


that were made upon the enemy by {ſingle ſhips of 
war, during the courſe of this ſummer and autumn. 


In the month of February a French privateer, be- 


longing to Granville, called the Marquis de Ma- 


rigny, having on board near two hundred men, 


and mounted with twenty cannon, was taken by 
captain Parker, commander of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Montague; who likewiſe made prize of a 
ſmaller armed veſſel, from Dunkirk, of eight can- 


non and ſixty men. 


About the ſame period, captaiq Graves, of the 


Unicorn, brought in the Moras privateer of St. 
Malo, carrying two hundred men, and two and 


r cannon. 
Two large merchant- ſhips, loaded on the French 
king's account, for Martinique, with proviſion, 


cloathing, and arms, for the troops on that iſland, 
were taken by captain Lendrick, commander of 


the Brilliant; and an Engliſh tranſport from St. 
John's, having four hundred French priſoners on 
board, periſhed near the Weſtern Iſlands. 

Within the circle of the ſame month, a large 


French ſhip from St. Domingo, richly laden, fell 


in with the Favourite ſhip of war, and was carried 
into Gibraltar, 

In the month of February, captain Hood, of his 
majeſty's ſhip the Veſtal, belonging to a ſmall 
ſquadron commanded by admiral Holmes, who 
had ſailed for the Weſt Indies in January, being 
advanced a conſiderable way a head of the fleet, 
deſcried and gave chace to a ſail, which proved to 
be a French frigate called the Bellona, of two hun- 

dred 
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dred and twenty men, and two and thirty great An. 1759. 


guns, commanded by the count de Beauhonoire. 
Captain Hood, having made a ſignal to the ad- 
miral, continued the chace until he advanced with- 


in half muſket-ſhot of the enemy, and then poured 


in a broadſide, which was immediately retorted: 
The engagement, thus begun, was maintained 
with great vigour on both ſides, for the ſpace of 
four hours; at the expiration of which the Bel- 


lona ſtruck, after having loſt all her maſts and 
rigging, together with about forty men killed in 


the action: nor was the victor in a much better 


condition. Thirty men were killed and wounded 
on board of the Veſtal. Immediately after the 


enemy ſubmitted, all her rigging being deſtroyed 
by the ſhot, the topmaſt fell overboard ; and ſhe 
was otherwiſe ſo damaged, that ſhe could not pro- 
ceed on her voyage. Captain Hood, therefore, re- 
turned with his prize to Spithead; and afterwards 
met with a gracious reception from his majeſty, on 
account of the valour and conduct he had diſplayed 
on this occaſion. The Bellona had ſailed in Janua- 
ry from the iſland of Martinique, along with the 
Floriſſant, and another French frigate, from which 
ſhe had been ſeparated in the paſſage. 


Immediately after this exploit, captain Elliot, of 
the /Eolus frigate, accompained by the Iſis, made 


-prize of a French ſhip, the Mignonne, of twenty 
guns, and one hundred and forty men, one of four 
frigates employed as convoy to a large fleet of 
' merchant-ſhips, near the iſland of Rhee. 
In the month of March, the Engliſh frigates the 
Southampton and Melampe, commanded by the 
captains Gilchriſt and Hotham, being at ſea to the 
G 2 | nor the 
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northward on a cruize, fell in with the Danae, a 
French ſhip of forty cannon, and three hundred 
and thirty men, which was engaged by captain 
Hothman in a ſhip of halt the force, who main- 
tained the battle a conſiderable time with admi- 
rable gallantry, before his comfort could come to 
his aſſiſtance. As they fought in the dark, captain 
Gilchrift was obliged to lie by for ſome time, be- 
cauſe he could not diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other; but no ſooner did the day appear than he 
bore down upon the Danae with his uſual impe- 
tuoſity, and foon compelled her to ſurrender : ſhe 


did not ſtrike, however, until thirty or forty of her 


men 'were ſlain; and the gallant captain Gilchriſt 
had received a grape-ſhot in his ſhoulder, which 
though it did not deprive him of life, yet rendered 
him incapable of furure ſervice: a misfortune the 
more to be lamented, as it happened to a brave of- 
ficer in the vigour of his age, and in the midſt of 


a ſanguinary war, which might have afforded him 


many other. opportunities of ſignalizing his cou. 


fage, for the honour and advantage of his country. 


Another remarkable exploit was about the ſame 
juncture atchieved by captain Barrington, com- 


mander of the ſhip Achilles, mounted with ſixty 


cannon, who, to the weſtward of Cape Finiſterre, 


encountered a French ſhip of equal force, called 


the Count de St. Florentin, baund from Cape Fran- 
cois on the iſland of Hiſpaniola to Rochfort, under 


the command of the Sieur de Montay, who was 


_ obliged to ſtrike after a cloſe and obſtinate engage- 


ment, in which he himſelf was mortally wounded, 


a great number of his men flain, and his ſhip ſo 
damaged, that ſhe was with difficulty brought into 


Fal- 
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Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained the vic- 
tory at the expence of about five and twenty men 
killed and wounded, and all his rigging, which the 


enemy's ſhot had rendered uſeleſs. 
Two ſmall privateers from Dunkirk were alſo 


taken, one called the Marquis de Bareil, by the 


Brilliant, which carried her into Kinſale in ireland 
the other called the Carilloneur, which ſtruck to 
the Grace cutter, aſſiſted by the boats of the ſhip 
Rocheſter, commanded by captain Duff, who ſent 
her into the Downs. 

About the letter end of March, captain Falkner, 
in the ſhip Windſor, of ſixty guns, cruiſing to the 
weſtward, diſcovered four large ſhips to leeward, 
| which, when he approached them, formed the line 
of battle a-head, in order to give him a warm re- 
ception. He accordingly cloſed with the ſternmoſt 
ſhip, which ſuſtained his fire about an hour : then 


the other three bearing away with all the fail they 


couid carry, ſhe ſtruck her colours, and was con- 
ducted to Liſbon. She proved to be the Duc de 
Chartres, pierced for ſixty cannon, though at thar 
time carrying no more than four and twenty, with 
. a compliment of three hundred men, about thirty 
of which were killed in the action. She belonged, 
with the other three that eſcaped, to the French 
Eaſt India campany, was loaded with gunpowder 

and naval ftores, and bound for Pondicherry. . 
Two privateers, called Chaſſeur and Le Con- 
querant, the one from Dunkirk, and the other 
from Cherburgh, were taken and carried into Ply- 
mouth by captain Hughs, of his majeſty's frigate 
the Tamer. A third, called the Diſpatch, from 
Morlaix, was brought into Penzance by the Dili— 
| » $9 | gence 
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An. 1759- gence ſloop, under the command of captain Eaſt- 
wood, A fourth, called the Baſque, from Bayonne, 

| furniſhed with two and twenty guns, and above 
two hundred men, fell into the hands of captain 
Parker of the Brilliant, who conveyed her into 
Plymouth. Captain Antrobus, of the Surprize, 
took the Vieux, a privateer of Bourdeaux © and a 
fifth, from Dunkirk, ſtruck to captain Knight, of 
the Liverpool, off Yarmouth. . 

In the month of May a French frigate, called the 
Arethuſa, mounted with two and thirty cannon, 
manned with a large complement of hands, under 
the command of the marquis de Vaudreuil, ſub- 
mitted to two Britiſh frigates the Venus and the 
Thames, commanded by the captains Harriſon and 
Colby, after a warm engagement, in which ſixty 
men were killed and wounded on the fide of the 
enemy. _ "72 

In the beginning of June an armed ſhip, belong- 
ing to Dunkirk, was brought into the Downs by 
captain Angel, cf the Stag; and a privateer of 
force, called the Counteſs de la Serre, was ſubdued 
and taken, after an obſtinate action, by captain 
Moore, of his majeſty's ſhip the Adventure. 

Priel Several armed ſhips of the enemy, and rich 
made in prizes, were taken in the Weſt Indies; particular- 
* ly two French frigates, and two Dutch ſhips with 
9 French commodities, all richely laden, by ſome of 

the hips of the ſquadron which vice-admiral Cotes 
commanded in the Jamaica ſtation. A fifth, called 
the Velour, from St. Domingo, with a valuable 
cargo on board, being fortified with twenty cannon, 
and above one hundred men, fell in with the Fa- 
vourite floop of war, under the command of cap- 
tain 
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tain Edwards, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
carried her in triumph to Gibraltar. 
At St. Chriſtopher's, in the Weſt Indies, captain 
Collingwood, commander of the king's ſhip the 


Creſcent, attacked two F rench frigates, the Ame 


thyſte and Berkeley; the former of which eſcaped, 


after a warm engagement, in which the Creſcent's 


rigging was ſo much damaged, that ſhe could not 
purſue: but the other was taken, and conveyed 
into the harbour of Baſle- terre. 

Notwithſtanding the vigilance and courage of 


the Engliſh cruizers in thoſe ſeas, the French pri- 


vateers ſwarmed to ſuch a degree, that, in the 
courſe of this year, they took above two h.:adred 
fail of Britiſh ſhips, valued at fix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. This their ſucceſs is the more 
remarkable, as by this time the iſland of Guada- 
lupe was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and commo- 
dore Moore commanded a numerous ſquadron i in 
thoſe very latitudes. | 
In the beginning of Odtober, the Hercules ſhip 
of war, mounted with ſeventy-four guns, under 
the command of captain Porter, cruiſing in the 
chops of the Channel, deſcried to windward a large 
ſhip, which proved to be the Floriſſant, of the ſame 
force with the Hercules. Her commander, per- 
ceiving the Engliſh ſhip giving chace, did not ſeem 
to decline the action; but bore down upon her in 
a ſlanting direction, and the engagement began 
with great fury. In a little time, the Hercules, 
having loſt her topmaſt, and all her rigging being 
ſhot away, the enemy took advantage of this diſ- 
aſter, made the beſt of his way, and was purſued 
till eight o'clock next morning, when he eſcaped 
G 4 behind 
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behind the iſle of Oleron. Captain Porer was 
wounded in the head with a grape ſhot, and loſt 
the uſe of one leg in the engagement. 

Having taken notice of all the remarkable cap- 
tures and exploits that were made and atchieved by 
ſingle ſhips, - ſince the commencement of the pre- 
ſent year, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ac- 
tions that were performed in this period by the dif. 
ferent ſquadrons that conſtituted the naval power 


of Great Britain. Intelligence having been received 


that the enemy meditated an invaſion upon ſome 
of the Britiſh territories, and that a number of flat- 
bottomed boats were prepared at Havre de Grace, 
for the purpoſe of diſembarking troops, rear- ad- 
miral Rodney was, in the beginning of July, de- 


tached with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs 


to annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of 
France. He accordingly anchored in the road of 
Havre, and made 'a diſpoſition to execute the in- 
ſtructions he had received. The bomb veſſels be- 
ing placed in the narrow channel of the river lead- 
ing to Honfleur, began to throw their ſhells, and 
continued the bombardment for two and fifty hours, 
without intermiſſion, during which a numerous 
body of French troops was employed in throwing 
up entrenchments, erecting new batteries, and 
firing both ſhot and ſhells upon the aſſailants, 
The town was ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and 
burned with great fury; ſome of the boats were 
overturned, and a few of them reduced to aſhes, 
while the inhabitants forſook the place in the ut- 
moſt conſternation: nevertheleſs, the damage done 
to the enemy was too inconſiderable to make 


amends for che expence of the armament, and the 
loſs 


lle 
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carcaſſes, which were expended on this expedition. 
Bombardments of this kind are at beſt bur expen- 
five and unprofitable operations, and may be deem- 
ed a barbarous method of proſecuting war, inaſ- 
much as the damage falls upon the wretched inha- 
bitants, who 10 given no cauſe of offence, and 
who are generally ſpared by a humane enemy, un- 
leſs they have committed ſome particular act of 
provocation. 


The honour of the Britiſh flag was much more 


elfectually aſſerted by the gallant admiral Boſ- 
cawen, who, as we have already obſerved, was en- 
truſted with the conduct of a ſquadron in the Medi- 
terranean. It muſt be owned, however, that his firſt 
attempt favoured of temerity. Having in vain diſ- 
played the Britiſh flag in ſight of Toulon, by way 
of defiance to the French fleet that there lay at an- 


feated by 
admiral 
Boſcawen. 


chor, he ordered three ſhi ps of the line; commanded 


by the captains Smith, Harland, and Barker, 
to advance and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe to the 
mouth of the harbour. They accordingly ap- 
proached with great intrepidity, and met with a 
very warm reception from divers batteries which 
they had not before perceived. Two ſmall forts 
they attempted to deſtroy, and cannonaded for 
ſome time with great fury; but being over- 
matched by ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſiding 
into a calm, they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, 
and were towed off with great difficulty, in a very 
ſhattered condition. The admiral ſeeing three of 
his beſt ſhips ſo roughly handled in this enterprize, 
returned to Gibraltar in order to refit; and M. de 
la 
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An. 1759. la Clue, the French commander of the ſquadron at 
Toulon, ſeized this opportunity of ſailing, in hope 
of paſſing the Streights mouth unobſerved, his fleet 
conliſting of twelve large ſhips and three frigates, 
Admiral Boſcawen, who commanded fourteen fail 


night. 
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of the line, with two frigates, and as many fire- 
ſhips, having refitted his ſquadron, detached one 
frigat2 to cruiſe off Malaga, and another to 


hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta point with a 


view to keep a good look out, and give timely no- 
tice in caſe the enemy ſhould approach. On the 
ſeventeenth day of Auguſt, at eight in the even- 


ing, the Gibraltar frigate made a  Ggnal that four- 


teen ſail appeared on the Barbary ſhore to the eaſt- 


ward of Ceuta; upon which the Engliſh admira] 


immediately heaved up his anchors and went to ſea: 


at day-light he deſcried ſeven large ſhips lying to; 


but when the Engliſh ſquadron forebore to anſwer 
their ſignal, they diſcovered their miſtake, ſet all 
their wk. and made the beſt of their way. - This 
was the greater part of the French ſquadron com- 
manded by Mr. dela Clue, from whom five of his 
large ſhips and three frigates had ſeparated in the 


which was a heavy ſailer. At noon the wind, which 


had blown a freſh gale, died away; and although 


admiral Boſca wen had made ſignal to chace and en- 
gage in a line of battle a- head, it was not till half 


an hour after two that ſome of his headmoſt ſhips 


could cloſe with the rear of the enemy ; which 
though greatly outnumbered, fought with uncom- 
mon bravery: The Engliſh admiral, without wait- 


ing 


Even now perhaps he might have eſcaped, 
had he not been obliged to wait for the Souveraine, 
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jng to return the fire of the ſternmoſt, which he re- 
ceived as he paſſed, uſed all his endeavours to come 
up with the Ocean, which Mr. de Ja Clue com- 
manded in perſon; and about four o'clock in the 


afternoon running athwart her hawſe, poured into 


her a furious broadſide: thus the engagement began 
with equal vigour on both ſides. This diſpute how- 
ever was of ſhort duration; in about half an hour 
admiral Boſcawen's mizen-maſt and topſail- yards 
were ſhot away; and the enemy hoiſted all the ſail 
they could carry. Mr. Boſcawen having ſhifted his 
| flag from the Namur to the Newark, joined ſome 

other ſhips in attacking the Centaur of ſeventy-four 
cannon, which, being thus overpowered, was ob- 
liged to ſurrender. The Britiſh admiral purſued 
them all night, during which the Soyveraine and 
the Guerrier altered their courſe, and deſerted their 
commander. At day- break, Mr. de la Clue, whoſe 
left leg had been broke in the engagement, perceiv- 


ing the Engliſh ſquadron crowding all their fails 


to come up with him, and finding himſelf on the 
coaſt of Portugal, determined to burn his ſhips 
rather than they ſhould fall into the hands of the 
victors. The Ocean was run aſhore two leagues 
from Lagos, near the fort of Almadana, the com- 
mander of which fired three ſhots at the Engliſh : 
another captain of the French ſquadron followed 
the example of his commander ; and both endea» 
voured to diſembark their men: but the ſea being 
rough, this proved a very tedious and difficult at- 
tempt. The captains of the Temeraire and Mo- 
deſte, inſtead of deſtroying their ſhips, anchored as 
pear as they could to the forts Exavier and Lagres, 
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An. 1759. in hope of enjoying their protection; but in this 


hope they were diſappointed. Mr. de la Clue had 
been landed, and the command of the Ocean was 
left to the Count de Carne, who having received 
one broadſide from the America, ſtruck his colours, 
and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this noble prize, 
the beſt ſhip in the French navy, mounted with 
_ eighty cannon. Captain Bentley of the Warſpight, 
who had remarkably ſignalized himſelf by his cou- 
rage during the action of the preceding day, at- 
tacked the Temeraire of ſeventy-four guns, and 
brought her off with little damage. Vice-admiral 
eck, the ſecond in comms. advancing with 
his diviſion, burned the Redoubtable of ſeventy- 
four guns, which was bulged, and abandoned by 
her men and officers; but they made prize of the 
Modefte, carrying ſixty-four guns, which had not 


been much injured in the engagement. This vic- 


tory was obtained by the Engliſh admiral at a very 
ſmall expence of men; the whole number of the 
killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty on board of the Britiſh ſquadron ; though the 
carnage among the enemy muſt have been much 
more conſiderable, as Mr. de la Clue, in his letter 
to the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, owns, that on 
board of his own ſhip the Ocean, one hundred men 
were killed on the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly 
wounded : but the moſt ſevere circumſtance of this 
diſaſter was the loſs of four capital ſhips, two of 
which were deſtroyed, and the other two brought 
in triumph to England, to be numbered among the 
beſt bottoms of the Britiſh navy. What augmented 


the good fortune of the victors, was, that nat one 
| officer 
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officer loſt his life in the engagment. Captain 
Bentley, whom the admiral diſpatched to England, 
with the tidings of his ſucceſs, met with a gracious 
reception from the king, who knighted him for his 
gallantry. N l 

As we propoſe to throw together all the naval 
tranſactions of the year, eſpecially thoſe that hap- 
pened -in the European ſeas, that they may be 
comprehended as it were in one view; we muſt 
now, without regarding the order of time, poſtpone 
many previous events of importance, and recordthe 
laſt action by ſea, that in the courſe of this year diſ- 
tinguiſhed the flag of Great Britain. The courtof 
Verſailles, in order to embarraſs the Britiſh miniſtry, 
and divert their attention from all external expedi- 
| tions, had in the winter projected a plan for invad- 
ing ſome part of the Britiſh dominions ; and inthe 
beginning of the year had actually begun to make 
preparations on different parts of their coaſt, for 
carrying this deſign into execution. Even as far 
back as the latter end of May, meſſages from the 
king to both houſes of parliament, were delivered 
by the earl of Holderneſs and Mr. Pitt, the two ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, importing that his majeſty had re- 
ceived advices of preparations making by the 


French court, with a deſign to invade Great Bri- 


An. 1759. 
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France 
for an 
invaſion 
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Britain. 


tain : that though perſuaded by the univerſal zeal | 


and affection of his people, any ſuch attempt, muſt, 
| under the bleſſing of God, end in the deſtruction 

of thoſe who engaged in it; yet he apprehended he 

ſhould not act conſiſtent with that paternal care and 
concern which he had always ſhewn for the ſafety 
and preſervation of his ſubjects, if he omitted any 
means in his power, which might be neceſſary for 
| | their 
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An. 1759. their defence: he therefore acquainted the parliq: 

ment with his having received repeated intelligence 

of the enemy's preparations, to the end that his 

majeſty might, if he ſhould think proper, in pur- 

ſuance of the late act of parliament, cauſe the mi: 

litia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be neceſſary, to 

be drawn out and embodied, in order ro march at 
occaſion ſhould require. 

Theſe meſſages were no ſooner "ey than each 
houſeſeparately reſolved to preſent an addreſs, thank: 
ing his majeſty for having communicated this in. 
relligence ; aſſuring him that they would with their 
lives and fortunes ſupport him againſt all attempt; 
whatever: that warmed with affection and zeal for 
his perſon and government, and animated by indig- 
nation at the daring defigns of an enemy whoſe 
fleet had hitherto ſhunned the terror of the Britiſh 
navy, they would chearfully exert their utmoſt et- 
forts to repel all inſults, and effectually enable their 
ſovereign, not only to diſappoint the attempts of 

France, but, by the bleſſing of God, turn them 
to their own confuſion. The commons at the ſame 
time reſolved upon another addreſs, deſiring, his 
majeſty would give directions to his lieutenants of 
the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places within 
South Britain, to uſe their utmoſt diligence and at- 
tention in executing the ſeveral acts of parliament 
made for the better ordering the militia. 

Account Theſe and other precautionary ſteps were accord- 
of Thu- ingly taken; but the adminiſtration wilely placed 
Tot. their chief dependence upon the ſtrength of the 
navy, part of which was ſo divided and ſtationed, 

as to block up all the harbours of France, in which 
the enemy were known to make any nayal arma- 
ment 
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ner rear-admiral Rodney viſited the town and har- 
bour of Havre de Grace, and ſcoured that part of 
the coaſt in ſucceſſive cruiſes :* we have alſo re- 
corded the expedition and victory of admiral Boſ- 
cawen, over the ſquadron of La Clue, which was 
equipped at Toulon, with deſign to aſſiſt in the 
projected invaſion. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, 
the French miniſtry perſiſted in their deſign; to- 
wards the execution of which, they had prepared 
another conſiderable fleet, at the harbours of Roch- 
| fort, Breſt, and Port- Louis, to be commanded by 
Mr. de Conflans, and reinforced by a conſiderable 
body of troops, which were actually aſſembled un- 
der the Duc d' Aiguillon, at Vannes in Lower Bre- 
tagne. Flat-bottomed boats, and tranſports to be 
uſed in this expedition, were prepared in different 
ports on the coaſt of France; and a ſmall ſquadron 
was equipped at Dunkirk, vnder the command of 
| an enterpriſing adventurer called Thurot, who had 
in the courſe of the preceding year ſignalized his 
courage and conduct in a large privateer called the 
Belleiſle, who had ſcoured the North Seas, taken a 
number of ſhips, and at one time maintained an 
obſtinate battle againſt two Engliſh frigates, which 
were obliged to deſiſt, after having received conſi- 
derable damage. | | 
This man's name became a terror to the mer- 
chants of Great Britain; for his valour was not more 
remarkable in battle than his conduct in eluding 
the purſuit of the Britiſh cruiſers, who were ſuc- 
ceſſively detached in queſt of him, through every 
part of the German Ocean and North Sea, as far as 
the iſland of Orkneys. It muſt likewiſe be owned 
: i | * 


ment of conſequence. We have ſeen in what man- An. 1759. 
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Ant7cg. for the honour of human nature, that this bold 


ale 


drons fta- 
tioned on 


| the coaſt 


of France. 


mariner, though deſtitute. of the advantages of 
birth and education, was remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
by his generoſity and compaſſion to thoſe who bad 
the misfortune to fall under his power; and that 


his deportment in every reſpect intitled him to a 


much more honourable rank in the ſervice of his 
country. Fhe court of Verſailles were not inſen- 
ſible to his merit. He obtained a commiſſion from 


the French king, and was veſted with the com- 
mand of the ſmall armament now 2 out in the 


harbour of Dunkirk. 


The Britiſh government, being id of all 


theſe particulars, took ſuch meaſures to defeat the 
propoſed invaſion, as muſt have conveyed a very 
high idea of the power of Great Britain to thoſe 
who conſidered, that, excluſive of the force op- 


poſed to this deſign, they at the ſame time carried 


on the moſt vigorous and important operations of 
war in Germany, America, the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies. Thurot's armament at Dunkirk was 


watched by an Engliſh ſquadron in the Downs, 


the whole coaſt of F ranee, f from Dunkirk to the ex- 


commanded by commodore Boys; the port of 
Havre was guarded by rear-admiral Rodney; Mr. 
Boſcawen ck? been ſtationed off Toulon; and the 
coaſt of Vannes was ſcoured by a ſmall ſquadron 


detached from Sir Edward Hawke, who had. 


during the whole ſummer blocked vp the harbour 
of Breſt, where Conflans lay with his fleet, in order 
to be joined by the other diviſions of the armament; 
Theſe different ſquadrons of the Britiſh navy were 
connected by a chain of ſeparate cruiſers ; ſo that 


tremity 


eo? 


N 
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tremity of Bretagne were diſtreſſed by an actual 


blockade. 


The French miniſtry being thus hampered, for- 


bore their attempt upon Britain; and the projected 


invalion ſeemed to hang in fuſpence, till the month 
of Auguſt, in the. beginning of which their army 
in Germany was defeated at Minden. Their de- 
ſigns in that country being baffled by this diſaſter, 
they ſeemed to convert their chief attention to theit 
ſea-armament ; the preparations were reſumed with 
redoubled vigour z and even after the defeat of La 
Clue, they reſolved to try their fortune in a de- 
ſcent. They now propoſed to diſembark a body 
of troops in Ireland. Thurot received orders to 
fail from Dunkirk with the firſt opportunity, and 
ſhape his courſe round the northern parts of Scot- 
land, that he might alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and 
make a diverſion from that part where Conflans in- 
tended to effectuate the diſembar kation of his 
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forces. The tranſports and ſhips of war were aſ- 


ſembled at Breſt and Rochfort, having on board 


a train of artillery; with ſaddles, and other accou- 
trements for cavalry, to be mounted in Ireland. 
A body of French troops, including part of the 
Iriſh Brigade, was kept in readineſs to embark; 
and the young pretender, having agreed to the 
terms propoſed by France, remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vannes incognito, in order once more 
to hazard his perſon, and countenance a revolt in 
the dominions of Great Britain. 

The execution of this ſcheme was, however, 
prevented by the viligance of Sir Edward Hawke, 
who blocked up the harbour of Breſt, with a fleet 
of twenty-three capital ſhips ; while another ſqua- 

Numb. 23. bh H dron 


The 
French 
fleet ſails 
from 


Breſt. 
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An. 1959. dron of ſmaller ſhips and frigates, under the com- 


mand of captain Doff, continued to cruiſe along 


the French coaſt from Port L'Orient in Bretagne to 


the point of St. Gilles in Poitou. At length how- 


ever, in the beginning of November, the Britiſh 
ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir | 


Charles Hardy, and rear-admiral Geary, were driven 
from the coalt of France by ſtreſs of weather, and 
on the ninth day of the month anchored in Torbay. 


The French admiral Conflans ſnatched this oppor- 


Sir Ed- - 


ward 
Hawke 
falls in 
with the 
French 


ad mira 


tunity of ſailing from Breſt, with one and twenty- 


ſail of the line and four frigates, in hope of being 


able to deſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron commanded | 


by captain Duff, before the larger fleet could return 
fromthe coaſt of England. Sir Edward Hawke having 
received intelligence that the French fleet had ſailed 
from Breſt, immediately ſtood to ſea, in order to 
purſue them; and in the mean time, the govern- 
ment iſſued orders for guarding all thoſe parts of 
the coaſt that were thought the moſt expoſed to a 
deſcent. The land forces were put in motion, 
and quartered along the ſhore in Kent and Suſſex: 
all the ſhips of war in the different harbours, even 


thoſe that had uſt arrived from America, were or- 


dered to put to ſea, and every ſtep was taken to 
diſconcert the deſigns of the enemy. 

While theſe meaſures. were taken with equal vi- 
gour and deliberation, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered 
his courſe directly for Quiberon, on the coaſt of 
Bretagne, which he ſuppoſed would be the rendez- 
vous of the French ſquadron : but notwithſtanding 
his utmoſt efforts, he was driven by a hard gale 
conſiderably to the weſtward, where he was joined 
by two frigates the Maidſtone and Coventry. Theſe 


he 
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The weather growing more moderate, the former 


made the ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, on the twentieth 
day of November, at half an hour paſt eight o'clock 


in the morning, and in an hour afterwards diſco- 
yered them to be the enemy's ſquadron. They 


were at that time in chace of captain Duff's ſqua- 


dron, which now joined the large fleet, after hav- 
ing run ſome riſque of being taken, Sir Edward 
Hawke, who, when the Maidſtone gave the firſt 
notice, had formed the line a-breaſt, now perceiv- 
ing that the French admiral endeavoured to eſcape 
with all the ſail he could carry, threw out a ſig- 
nal for ſeven of his ſhips that were neareſt the 
enemy to Chace, and endeayour to detain them, 

until they could be reinforced by the reſt of the 
ſquadron, which were ordered to form into a line 
of battle a-head, as they chaced, that no time 


might be loſt in the purſuit. Conſidering the 


roughneſs of the weather, which was extremely 
tempeſtuous ; the nature of the coaſt, which is in 
this place rendered very hazardous by a great num- 
ber of ſand-banks, ſhoals, rocks, and iſlands, as 

entirely unknown to the Britiſh ſailors, as they were 
familiar to the French navigators; the dangers of 
a ſhort day, dark night, and lee-ſhore ; it required 


extraordinary reſolution in the Engliſh admiral to 


attempt hoſtilities on this occaſion : but Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, ſteeled with the. integrity and forti- 


tude of his own heart, animated by a warm love 


for his country, and well acquainted with the im- 
portance of the ſtake on which the ſafety of that 
country in a great meaſure depended, was reſolved 


to run extraordinary riſques in his endeayours to 
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noyance of his fellow- ſubjects. With reſpe& to 
his ſhips of the line, he had but the advantage of 
one in point of number, and no ſuperiority in men 
or metal, conſequently Mr. de Conflans might 
have hazarded a fair battle on the open ſea, with- 
out any imputation of temerity : but he thought 
proper to play a more artful game, though it did 
not ſucceed according to his expectation. He 
kept his fleet in a body, and retired cloſe in ſhore, 
with a view to draw the Engliſh ſquadron among 
the ſhoals and iſlands, on which he hoped they 
would pay dear for their raſhneſs and impetuoſity, 
while he and his officers, who were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the navigation, could either ſtay, and 


take advantage of the diſaſter, or, if hard preſſed, 


retire through channels unknown to the Britiſh 
. | 

At half an hour after two, the van of the Eng- 
liſh fleet began the engagement with the rear of 
the enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleiſle. 
Every ſhip as ſhe advanced poured in a broad - ſide 
on the ſternmoſt of the French, and bore down 
upon their van, leaving the rear to thoſe that came 
after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal George 
of one hundred and ten guns, reſerved his fire in 
paſſing through the rear of the enemy, and or- 
dered his maſter to bring him along-ſide of the 
French admiral, who nm in perſon on 
board of the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted with 
eighty cannon, and provided with a complement 
of twelve hundred men. When the pilot remon- 
ſtrated that he could not obey his command, with- 


gut the moſt imminent riſque of running upon 4 
| | ſhoal, 
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ſhoal, the brave veteran replied, © You have done An. 1759. 
your duty in ſhewing the danger; now you are to 
comply with my order, and lay me along- ſide the 
Soleil Royal.” His wiſh was gratified: the Royal 
George ranged up with the French admiral, 
The Theſee, another large ſhip of the enemy, run- 
ning up between the two commanders, ſuſtained 
the fire that was reſerved for the Soleil Royal ; but 
in returning the firſt broad- ſide foundered in con- 
ſequence of the high ſea that entered her lower 
deck-ports, and filled her with water. Notwith- 
ſtanding the boiſterous weather, a good number 
of ſhips on both ſides fought with equal fury and 
dubious ſucceſs, till about four in the afternoon, 
when the Formidable ftruck her colours. The 

| Superbe ſhared the fate of the Theſce in going to 
the bottom. The Heros hauled down her colours 
in token of ſubmiſſion, and dropped anchor ; but 
the wind was ſo high, that no boat could be ſent 
to take poſſeſſion. By this time day- light began 
to fail, and the greater part of the French fleet 
eſcaped under cover of the darkneſs. 

Night approaching, the wind blowing with aug- 
mented violence on a lee-ſhore, and the Britiſh 
ſquadron being intangled among unknown ſhoals 
and iſlands, Sir Edward Hawke made the ſignal 
for anchoring to the weſtward of the ſmall ifland 
Dumet; and here the fleet remained all night in a 
very dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury of the 
ſtorm, and inceſſant firing of guns of diſtreſs, 
without their knowing whether it proceeded from 
friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under favour 
of the night, anchored alſo in the midft of the 
Bririſn ſquadron ; but at day-break Mr, de Con- 
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An. 1559 · flans ordered her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove 
aſhore to the weſtward of Crozie. The Engliſh 
admiral immediately made fignal to the Eflex to 
flip her cable, and purſue her; and, in obeying this 
order, ſhe ran unfortunately on a ſand-bank, called 
Lefour, where the Reſolution, another ſhip of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, was already grounded. Here 
they were both irrecoverably loſt, in ſpite of all the 
aſſiſtance that could be given : bat all their men, 
and part of their ſtores, were ſaved, and the wreck 
ſet on fire by order of the admiral. He likewiſe 
detached the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, 
to deſtroy the Soleil Royal, which was burned by 
her own people, before the Engliſh ſhips could ap- 
proach; but they arrived time enough to reduce 

the Heros to aſhes on the Lefour, where ſhe had 
been alſo ſtranded; and the Juſte, another of their 
great ſhips, beriſhed in the mouth of the Loire. 
The admiral perceiving ſeven large ſhips of the 
| enemy riding at anchor between Point Penvas and 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to 
weigh, in order to attack them; but the fury of 
the ſtorm increaſed to. ſuch a degree, that he was 
obliged to remain at anchor, and even ordered the 
rop-gallant-maſts to be ſtruck. | 
In the mean time, the French ſhips being light- 
ened of their cannon, their officers took advantage 
of the flood, and a more moderate gale under the 
land, to enter the Vilaine, where they lay within 
half a mile of the entrance, protected by ſome oc- 
caſional batteries erected on the ſhore, and by two 
large frigates, moored acroſs the mouth of the 
harbour. | Thus they were effectually ſecured from 
a y * of ſmall veſſels; and as for large 
ET. ſhips, 
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ſhips, there was not water ſufficient to float them An. 1759. 
within fighting diſtance of the enemy. | 

On the whole, this battle, in which a very in- 
conſiderable number of lives was loſt, may be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt perilous and important 
ations that ever happened in any war between the 
two nations: for it not only defeated the projected 
invaſion, which had hung menacing ſo long over 
the apprehenſions of Great Britain; but it gave the 
finiſhing blow to the naval power of France, which 
was totally diſabled from undertaking any thing of 
conſequence in the ſequel ®, 

By this time, indeed, Thurot had eſcaped- from 
Dunkirk, and directed his courſe to the North Sea, 
whither he was followed by commodore Boys, who 
nevertheleſs was diſappointed in his purſuit; but 
the fate of that enterpriſing adventurer falls under 
the annals of the enſuing year, among the tranſ- 
actions of which it ſhall be recorded. 

As for Sir Edward Hawke, he continued cruiſing 
off the coaſt of Bretagne for a conſiderable time 
after the victory he had obtained, taking particu- 
lar care to block up the mouth of the river Vilaine, 

that the ſeven French ſhips might not eſcape, and 
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* During the preſent war, Britain did not exceed ſeven 
the Engliſh had already taken fail of the line, and five fri- 
and deſtroyed twenty-ſeven pates. It may be eafily con- 
French ſhips of the line, and ceived how the French ma- 
thirty-one frigates; two of rine, at firſt greatly inferior 
their great ſhips and four fri- to the naval power of Britain, 
gates periſhed ; ſo that their myſt have been affeted by 
whole loſs, in this particular, this dreadful” ballance to its 
amounted to ſixty- four; prejudice, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
join Mr. Conflans, who made ſhift to reach Roch. 
fort with the ſhattered remains of his ſquadron, 
Indeed, this ſervice became ſuch a confiderable ob- 
ject in the eyes of the Britiſh miniſtry, that a large 


fleet was maintained upon this coaſt, apparently 


for no other purpole, during a whole year; and, 
after all, the enemy eluded their vigilance. _ 

Sir Edward Hawke, having undergone a long 
and dangerous conflict with tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, was at length recalled, and preſented to his 
ſovereign, who gratified him with a conſiderable 
penſion, for the courage and conduct he had ſo 
often and ſo long diſplayed in the ſervice of his 
country; and his extraordinary merit was after- 
wards honoured with the approbation of the par- 
liament. 

The people of F rance were ſo diſpirited by the 
defeat of their army at Minden, and the diſaſter of 
their ſquadron at Lagos, that the miniſtry of Ver- 


ſailles thought proper ta conceal the extent of their 


laſt . under a palliating detail publiſhed 
in the Gazette of Paris, as a letter from Mr. Con- 


flans to the count de St. Florentin, ſecretary of the 
marine, In this partial miſrepreſentation their 


admiral was made to affirm, that the Britith fleet 
conſiſted of forty ſhips of the line of battle, beſides 
frigates 3 that the Soleil Royal had obliged the 
Royal George to ſheer off; that the ſeven ſhips, 
which retreated into the river Vilaine, had received 
very little damage, and would be ſoon repaired ; 
and, that, by the junction of Bompart's ſquadron, 
he ſhould be ſoon able to give a good account of 
the Engliſh admiral. Theſe tumid aſſertions, ſo 
void of truth, are not to be imputed to an illiberal 
ſpirit 


) 
| 
5 


land abroad, 


GEORGE II. 
foirit of vain glory, ſo much as to a political deſign 
of extenuating the national calamity, and ſopport- 
ing the ſpirit of the people. 

The alarm of the French invaſion, e was 
chus ſo happily fruſtrated, not only diſturbed the 
quiet of Great Britain, but alſo diffuſed itſelf to 
the kingdom of Ireland, where it was productive 
of ſome public diſorder. In the latter end of Oc- 
tober the two houſes of parliament, aſſembled at 
Dublin, received a formal meſſage from the duke 
of Bedford, lord lieutenant of that kingdom, ro 
the following effect: That, by a letter from the 
ſecretary of ſtate, written by his majeſty's expreſs 
command, it appeared that France, far from re- 
ſigning her plan of invaſion, on account of the 
diſaſter that befel her Toulon fquadron, was more 
and more cenfirmed in her purpoſe, and even inſti- 
gated by deſpair itſelf, to attempt, at all hazards, 
the only reſource ſhe ſeemed to have left, for thwart- 
ing, by a diverſion at home, the meaſures of Eng- 
in proſecuting a war which hitherto 
opened, in all parts of the world, fo unfavourable 
a proſpect to the views of French ambition: that 
in caſe the body of French troops, amounting to 
eighteen thouſand men, under the command of the 
due d' Aiguillon, aſſembled at Vannes, where alſo 
a ſufficient number of tranſports was prepared; 
ſhould be able to elude the Britiſh ſquadron, re- 
land would, in all probability, be one of their chief 
objects: his grace thought it therefore incumbent 
upon him, in a matter of ſuch high importance to 
the welfare of that kingdom, to communicate this 
intelligence to the Iriſh parliament. He told them, 
his majeſty would make no doubt but that the zeal 


of 
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proceed - 


ings of 


the Iriſh 


parlia- 
ment. 
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An. 1759: of his faithful proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom, t 

had been already ſufficiently amchenes by the re- ' 

peated accounts received of the enemy's dangerous P 

deſigns, .and actual preparations made, at a vaſt U 

expence, in order to invade the ſeveral parts of the C 

Britiſh dominions. He gave them to underſtand, K 

he had received his ſovereign's commands to uſe | 

his utmoſt endeavours to animate and excite his , 

loyal people of Ireland to exert their well-known 5 

zeal and ſpirit in ſupport of his majeſty's govern- 0 

ment, and in defence of all that was dear to them, P 

by timely preparation to reſiſt and fruſtrate any P 

attempts of the enemy to diſturb the quiet, and l 

ſhake the ſecurity of this kingdom: he therefore, ; 

in the ſtrongeſt manner, recommended it to them f 

to manifeſt, upon this occaſion, that zeal for the 1 

preſent happy eſtabliſnment, and that affection for 1 

his majeſty's perſon and government, by which * 

* the parliament of that nation had been ſo often 6 
Fj diſtinguiſhed. te 
4 Immediately after this meſſage was communi- C 
; cated, the houſe of commons unanimouſly re- R 
ſolved to preſent an addreſs to the lord lieutenant, Mm 

thanking his grace for the care and concern he had 1 

ſhewn for the ſafety of Ireland, in having imparted al 

intelligence of ſo great importance; deſiring him 5 

| to make uſe of ſuch means as ſhould appear to him th 

W 


the moſt effectual for the ſecurity and defence of 
the kingdom; and aſſuring him, that the houſe St 


would make good whatever expence ſhould be ne- W 
ceſſarily,i incurred for that purpoſe, pt 

This intimation, and the ſteps that were taken, fo 
in conſequence of it, for the defence of Ireland, WI 


produced ſuch apprehenſions and diſtraction org an 
the 
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the people. of that kingdom, as had well nigh 
proved fatal to the public credit, In the firſt tranſ- 
ports of popular fear, there was ſuch an extraordi- 
nary run upon the banks of Dublin, that ſeveral 
conſiderable bankers were obliged to ſtop pay- 
ment; and the circulation was in danger of being 
ſuddenly. ſtagnated, when the lord lieutenant, the 
members of both houſes of parliament, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, merchants, and principal traders 
of Dublin, engaged in an aſſociation to ſupport 
public credit, by taking the notes of bankers in 


123 
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payment: a reſolution which effectually anſwered 


the purpoſe intended. 

Howſoever the court of Verſailles mighs 1 
flattered itſelf, that their invading army would in 
Ireland be joined by a great number of the natives, 


in all probability it would have deen diſappointed 


in this hope, had their purpoſed deſcent even been 
carried into execution; for no ſigns of diſaffection 
to the reigning family appeared at this juncture. 
On the contrary, the wealthy individuals of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion offered to accommodate the go- 
vernment with large ſums of money, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, to ſupport the preſent eſtabliſhment againſt 
all its enemies ; and the Roman catholicks of the 
city of Corke, in a body, preſented an addreſs to 
the lord lieutenant, expreſſing their loyalty in the 
warmeſt terms of aſſurance. After having con- 
gratulated his grace on the unparalleled ſucceſſes 
which had attended his majeſty's arms, and ex- 
preſſed their ſenſe of the king's paternal tenderneſs 
for his kingdom of Ireland, they acknowledged, 
with te deepeſt ſenſe of gratirude, that protection 


aa indulgence they had enjoyed under his ma- 


pay 8 


Loyalty 
of the C4 
tholicks 
of Ire- 


land, 
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. jeſty's mild and auſpicious reign. They profeſſed 


che warmeſt indignation at the threatened invaſion 
of the kingdom by an enemy, who, grown deſpe- 
rate from repeated defeats, might poſſibly make 
chat attempt as a laſt effort, vainly flattered with 
the imaginary hope of aſſiſtance in Ireland, from 


the former attachments of their deluded prede- 


eeflors. They aſſured his grace, in the molt ſo. 
temn manner, that ſuch ſchemes were altogether 
inconſiſtent with their principles and intentions: 
that they would, to the utmoſt exertion of their 
abiliries, with their lives and fortunes, join in the 
defence and ſupport of his majeſty's royal perſon 
and government againſt all invaders whatſoever: 
that they ſhould be always ready to concur in ſuch 
meaſures, and to act ſuch parts, in defence of the 
kingdom, in common with the reſt of his majeſty's 
fubzects, as his grace in his great wiſdom ſhould 
be pleaſed to appoint; and think themſelves parti- 
cularly happy to be under the direction and com- 
mand of ſo known an aſſertor of liberty, ſuch an 
important and' diſtinguiſhed governor. Finally, 
they expreſſed the moſt earneſt wiſh, that his ma- 
jefty*s arms might be crowned with ſuch a conti- 
nuance of ſuccefs, as ſhould enable him to defeat 
the devices of all his enemies, and obtain a ſpeedy 
and honourable peace, 

This cordial addreſs, which was tranſmitted to 


the earl of Shannon, and by him preſented to the 


duke of Bedford, muſt have been very agreeable to 
the government at ſuch a critical conjuncture. 
Although no traces of diſaffection to his majeſty's 
family appeared on this trying occaſion, it muſt 
nevertheleſs be acknowledged that a ſpirit IE 
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ſatisfaction broke out with extraordinary violence An. 1759- 


among the populace of Dublin. The preſent 
lord 1——t was not remarkably popular in his 
adminiſtration. He had beſtowed one place of con- 
ſiderable importance upon a gentleman whoſe per- 
ſon was obnoxious to many people in that king- 
dom, and perhaps failed in that affability and con- 
deſcenſion which a free and ferocious nation ex- 
pects to find in the character of him to whoſe rule 
they are ſubjected. Whether the offence taken at 
his deportment had created enemies to his perſon, 
or the nation in general began to entertain doubts 
and jealouſies of the government's deſigns; certain 
it is, great pains were taken to propagate a belief 
among the lower ſort of people, that an union would 
ſoon be effected between Great Britain and Ireland; 
in which caſe this laſt kingdom would be deprived 
of its parliament and independency, and be ſub» 
jected to the ſame taxes that are levied upon the 
people of England. This notion inflamed the po- 


pulace to ſuch a degree, that they aſſembled in a 
prodigious multitude, broke into the houſe of - 


lords, inſulted the peers, ſeated an old woman on 
the throne, and ſearched for'the journals, which, 
had they. been found, they would have committed 
to the flames. Not content with this outrage, they 
compelled the members of bath houſes whom they 
met in the ſtreets to take an oath that they would 
never conſent to ſuch an union, or give any vote 
contrary to the true intereſt of Ireland. Divers 
coaches belonging to obnoxious perſons were de- 
ſtroyed, and their horſes killed; and a gibbet was 


erected for one gentleman in particular, who nar- 
ny elcaped the ungovernable rage of thoſe ri- 


otous 
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Alarm of 
a deſcent 
in Scot- 


land. 


HIS TO RT or ENGLAND. 
otous inſurgents. A body of horſe and infantry 
were drawn out on this occaſion, in order to over- 


awe the multitude, which at night diſperſed of 
itſelf. Next day addreſſes to the lord-lieutenam 


were agreed to by both houſes of parliament, and 


a committee of inquiry appointed, that the ring- 
leaders of the tumult might be diſcovered and 
brought to condign puniſhment. 

When the miniſtry of England received the firſt 
advice, that Mr. Thurot had eſcaped from Dun- 
kirk with a ſmall ſquadron of armed ſhips, having 
on board a body of land-troops, deſigned for a pri- 
vate expedition on the coaſt of Scotland or Ireland, 
expreſſes were immediately diſpatched to the com- 
manding officers of the forces in North Britain, 
with orders to put the forts along the coaſt of that 
kingdom in the beſt poſture of defence; and to 
hold every thing in readineſs to repel the enemy 


in caſe they ſhould attempt a deſcent. In conſe- 


quence of theſe inſtructions, beacons were erected 


for the immediate communication of intelligence; 


places of rendezvous appointed for the regular 
troops and militia ; and ſtrick orders iſſued that no 


officer ſhould abſent himſelf from his duty, on any 


pretence whatever. The greateſt encomium that 


can be given to the character of this partizan, 
is an account of the alarm which the failing of 
his puny armament ſpread through the whole 
extent of ſuch a powerful kingdom, whoſe fleets 
covered the ocean. Perhaps Thurot's career would 
have been ſooner ſtopped, had commodore Boys 
been victualled for a longer cruiſe ; but this com- 
mander was obliged to put in at Leith for a ſupply 


of proviſions, at the very time when Thurot was 
ſeen 
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ſeen hovering upon the coaſt near Aberdeen; and 
before the Engliſh ſquadron was provided for a pro- 
ſecution of the cruiſe, the other had taken ſhelter 
at Gottenburg in Sweden. 

Having finiſhed the detail of the actions at- 
chieved in the European ſeas by the naval force of 


year, we ſhall now proceed to record the exploits 
of the Britiſh arms within the tropics, and parti- 
cularly the expedition to Martinique and Guada- 
lupe, which is ſaid to have ſucceeded even beyond 
the expectation of the miniſtry, A plan had been 


year in North America, by carrying the Britiſh 
arms up the river St. Laurence, and beſieging Que- 
bec, the capital of Canada. The armament em- 
ployed againſt the French iſlands of Martinique and 
Guadalupe, conſtituted part of this deſign ; inaſ- 
much as the troops embarked on that expedition 
were, in caſe of a miſcarriage at Martinique, in- 
tended to reinforce the Britiſh army in North Ame- 
rica, which was juſtly conſidered as the chief ſeat of 
the war. What hope of ſucceſs the adminiſtration 
conceived from an attempt upon Martinique, may 
be gueſſed from the ſtate of that iſland, as it ap- 
peared in a memorial preſented by the French king's 
lieutenants of its ſeveral diſtricts, to the general of 
the French iſlands, in conſequence of an order iſſued 
in November, for holding them in readineſs to 
march and defend the iſland from the Engliſh, of 
whoſe deſign they were appriſed. They repreſented, 

that the crade with the Dutch was become their ſole 
dependance ; that they could expect no ſuccour 
rom Europe, wy. which 255 had dern abandoned 
ever 


Great Britain, within the compaſs of the preſent 


formed for improving the ſucceſs of the preceding 


An. 1759. 


State of 
the ĩſland 


of Marti- 


nique. 
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An. 1759. ever ſince the commencement of the war: that the 
traders veſted with the privilege of trafficking a. 

mong them, had abuſed the intention of the | oe. 

neral, and, inſtead of being of ſervice to the colony, 

had fixed an arbitrary price for all the provifiong 

they brought! in, as well as for the commodities 

| which they exported, of confequence , the former 
was valued at as high a price as their avarice could 
exact, and the later funk as low in value as theit 
own ſelfiſh hearts could conceive: that the colony ; 
for two months had been deſtitute of all kinds of 
proviſion; the commodities of the planters lay up. 
on their hands; and their negroes were in danget 
of periſhing through hunger; a circumſtance that 
excited the apprehenfion of the moſt dreadful 
conſequences. As to ſlaves half. -ſtarved, all kinds of 
bondage were equal; and people reduced to ſuch 
a ſituation were often driven to defpair, ſeeking t 
in anarchy and confuſion a remedy from the evils 1 
by which they were oppreſſed: that the beſt pro- i. 
vided of the inhabitants laboured under the want 1 
of the common neceſſaries of life; and others had n 
not ſo much as a grain of {alt in their houſes : that 7 

there was an irreparable ſcarcity of ſlaves to culti- 

vate their lands; and the planters were reduced to h. 
the neceſſity of killing their cattle to ſupport the I a 
lives of thoſe who remained alive; ſo that the mils © 
were no longer worked, and the inhabitants con- ye 
fumed beforchand what ought to be referved for v. 
their ſuſtenance, in caſe of being blocked up by the WW ke 
enemy. They deſired, therefore, that the general MW 
would ſuppreſs the permiſſions granted to particular WJ til 
' merchants, and admit neutral veſſels freely into their an 


ports, that they might trade with the coloniſts un: un 
moleſtec 
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moleſted and unreſtrained. They obſerved, that 


An. 1759. 


the citadel of Port Royal ſeemed the principal ob- 


ject on which the ſafety and defence of the couptry 
depended ; as the loſs of it would be neceſſarily at- 
tended with the reduction of the whole iſland : 
they therefore adviſed that this fort ſhould be pro- 
perly provided with every thing neceſſary for its 
ſafety and defence and that magazines of proviſion 
as well as ammunition. ſhould be eitabliſhed in dif- 
ferent quarters of the iſland, 


This remonſtrance plainly proves that the iſland. 


was wholly unprepared to repel the meditated inva- 
ſion, and juſtifies the plain adopted by the miniſ- 
try of Great Britain. The regular troops of Marti- 
nique conſiſted of about twenty independent com- 
panies greatly defective in point of number. The 
militia was compoſed of burghers and planters diſ- 
treſſed and diſſatisfied, mingled with a parcel of 
wretched negroe ſlaves, groaning under the moſt 


intolerable miſery, from whence they could have 


no hope of deliverance but by a ſpeedy change of 
maſters; their magazines were empty, and their 
fortifications out of repair. | 
Such were the ſtate of Martinique, when the in- 
habicants every day expected a viſit from the Britiſh 
armament, whoſe progreſs we ſhall now relate. 
On the twelith day of November, in the preceding 
year, captain Hughes ſailed from St. Helen's, 
with eight fail of che line, one frigate, four bumb- 
ketches, and a fleet of tranſports, having on board 
fix regiments of infantry, and a detatchment of ar- 
llery, beſides eight hundred marines diſtributed 
among the ſhips of war, this whole force being 
under the command of major- general Hopſon, an 
Numb. 23. old 
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old experienced officer, aſſiſted by major- general 


Barrington, the colonels Armiger and Haldane, 
the lieutenant · colonels Trapaud and Clavering, 
acting in the capacity of brigadiers. After a voy- 
age of ſeven weeks and three days, the fleet arrived 
at Barbadoes, and anchored in Carliſle- bay, where 
they joined commodore Moore, who now aſſumed 
the command of the united ſquadrons, amounting 
to ten ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb- 
ketches. 

Five days were employed i in ſupplying the fleet 
with wood and water, in reviews, re-embarkations, 


councils of war, aſſemblies of the council belong - 


ing to the iſland, in iſſuing proclamations, and 


' beating up for volunteers. At length every great 


ſhip being reinforced with forty negroes, to be em- 
ployed in drawing the artillery ; and the troops, 
which did not exceed five thouſand men, being 


joined by two hundred Highlanders, belonging to 


The ar- 
mament 
ſails to 
Marti- 
nique. 


ſeven in breadth, waved into a variety of hills, well 


the ſecond battalion of the regiment commanded 
by lord John Murray in North America, who were 
brought as recruits from Scotland, under convoy 
of the ſhip Ludlow-caftle, the whole armament 
ſailed from Carliſle-bay on the thirteenth day of 
January : but by this time the troops, unaccuſtom- 
ed to a hot climate, were conſiderably weakened 
and reduced by fevers, diarrhæas, the ſcurvy, and 
the ſmall-pox; which laſt diſeaſe had unhappily 
broke out among the tranſports. Next morning 
the ſquadron diſcovered the iſland of Martinique, 
which was the place of its deſtination, lying in the 


| latitude of fourteen degrees thirty minutes north, 


extending about thirteen leagues in length, and 
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watered with ſtreams and rivulets, extremely fer- An. 1765. 


tile in its foil, which produces ſugar, cotton, gin- 
ger, and Indigo; indented with commodious bays, 
of which the moſt conſiderable is the great bay of 


Port Royal, the capital of the iſland, ſeven miles 


long, and in ſome places five miles over. Marti- 
nique is ſtill more conſiderable by its centrical 
ſituation in the midſt of the Caribbees, by its natural 
ſtrength, the number of inhabitants, and the 
advantages it derived from being the ſeat of go- 
vernment and ſtaple of trade, from whence even 
the ſugars of Guadalupe, and other iſlands, were 


exported for the European markets. The chief 
fortification of Martinique was the citadel of Port 


Royal, a regular fort, garriſoned by four compa- 
nies that did not exceed the number of one hun- 


dred and fifty men, thirty-ſix bombardiers, eighty 


Swiſs, and fourteen officers. One hundred barrels 
of beef conſtituted their whole ſtore of proviſion 
but they were deſtitute of all other neceſſaries. 
They were almoſt wholly unprovided with water in 
the ciſterns, with ſpare carriages for the cannon, 
match, wadding, and langrage: they had but a 
ſmall ſtock of other ammunition, and the walls 
were in many parts decayed. The only prepara- 
tions they had made for receiving the Engliſh, 


| were ſome paultry intrenchments thrown up at St. 


Pierre, and a place called Caſenavire, where they 
imagined the deſcent would probably be attempt- 
ed. Oa the fifteenth day of the month the Britiſh 


(quadron entered the great bay of Port Royal, 


lome of the ſhips being expoſed to the ſhot of a 
battery erected on the Iſle de Raniers, a little 
Mand about half way up the bay. At their firſt 
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appearance, the Floriſſant, of ſeventy-four guns, 
which had been ſo roughly handled by capt. Tyrrel 
in the Buckingham, then lying under the guns of 
Fort Negro, along with two frigates, turned up 
under the Citadel, and came to anchor in the Ca- 
re nage, behind the fortification. The two frigates, 
under favour of the night, made their eſcape 
through the tranſports, and directed their courſe 
for Europe; where one of them, called the Veſtal, 
was taken by captain Hood, as we have already 
related. 

Next day three ſhips of the line were order- 
ed to attack Fort Negro, a battery at the dil. 
tance of three miles from the Citadel, which, 
being mounted with ſeven guns only, was ſoon 
filenced, and immediately poſſeſſed by a detach- 
ment of marines and failors; who, being landed in 
flat bottomed boats, clambered up the rock, and 
entered through the embraſures with their bayo- 
nets fixed: here, however, they met with no re- 
ſiſtance. The enemy had abandoned the fort with 
precipitation, The Britiſh colours were imme- 
diately hoiſted, and centinels of marines poſted 
upon the parapet. Their next care was to ſpike 
and diſable the cannon, break the Carriages, and 
deſtroy the powder which they found in the maga- 
zine: nevertheleſs the detachment was ordered to 
keep poſſeſſion of the battery. 

This ſervice being ſucceſsfully performed, three 
ſhips were ſent to reduce the other battery at Caſe- 
navire, which conſiſted only of four guns, and 
theſe were ſoon rendered unſerviceable. 

The French troops, reinforced with militia, 


which had been detached from the Citadel to op- 
poſe 
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poſe the diſembarkation, perceiving the whole Bri- An. 1759. 
tiſh ſquadron and all the tranſports already within 
the bay, and Fort Negro occupied by the marines, 
retired to Port Royal, leaving the beach open; ſo 
that the Engliſh troops were landed without oppo- 
ſition, and, being formed, advanced into the coun- 
try towards Fort Negro, in the neighbourhood of 
which they lay all night upon their arms; walle 
the fleet, which had been galled by bomb-ſhelis 
from the Citadel, ſhifted their ſtation, and ſtood 
farther up the bay. 

By ten next day the Engliſh officers had brought 
up ſome field pieces to an eminence, and ſcoured 
the woods, from whence the troops had been 
greatly annoyed by the ſmall ſhot of the enemy 
during the beſt part of the night, and all that mora- 
ing. At noon the Britiſh forces advanced, in or- 
der, towards the hill that overlooked the town and 
citadel of Port Royal, and ſuſtained a troubleſome 
fire from enemies they could not ſee; for the French 
militia were 1ntirely covered by the woods and 
buſhes. This eminence, called the Morne Tortue- 
ſon, though the moſt important poſt of the whole 
iſland, was neglected by the general of Martinique, 
who had alſo refolved to blow up the fortifications 
of the Citadel: bur, luckily for the iſlanders, he 
had not prepared the materials {or this operation, 
which muſt have been attended with the imme— 
diate reduction of the capital, and indeed of the 
whole country, Some of the inferior officers, 
knowing the importance of the Morne Tortueſon, 
reſolved to defend that poſt with a body of the mi- 
litia, which was reinforced by the garriſons of Fort 

| Negro and Caſenavire, as well as by ſome ſoldiers 
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An. 759. detached from the Floriſſant: but notwithſtanding 

c all their endeavours, as they were intirely unpro- 

vided with cannon, extremely defective in point of 

diſcipline, diſpirited by the puſillanimity of their 

governor, and in a great meaſure diſconcerted by 

the general conſternation that prevailed among the 

inhabitants, in all probability they could not have 

withſtood a ſpirited and well- conducted attack by 

1 regular forces. About two o'clock general Hopſon 

thought proper to deſiſt from his attempt. He 

gave the commodore to underſtand, that he could 

not maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron would 

ſupply him with heavy cannon, landed near the 

town of Port Royal, or aſſiſt him in attacking the 

Citadel by ſea, while he ſhould make his ap- 

proaches by land. Both theſe expedients being 

deemed impracticable by a council of war, the 

troops were recalled from their advanced poſts, and 

1 reimbarked in the evening, without any conſider- 
troops , e ee 

are reim- able moleſtation from the enemy. Their attempt 

barked. on the Morne Tortueſon had coſt them about ſe- 

venty men, including two officers, killed or wound- 

ed in the attack; and in revenge for this loſs, they 

burned the ſugar-canes, and deſolated the country, 

in their retreat. The inhabitants of Martinique 

could hardly credit the teſtimony of their own 

ſenſes, when they ſaw themſelves thus delivered 

from all their fears, at a time when they were over- 

whelmed with terror and confuſion ; when the prin- 

cipal individuals among them had reſigned all 

thought of further reſiſtance, and were actually aſ- 

ſembled at the public hall in Port Royal, to ſend 

deputies to the Engliſh general with propoſals of 

capitulation and ſurrender, 
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The majority of the Britiſh officers who conſti- 
tuted the council of war, having given their opi- 
nion, that it might be for his majeſty's ſervice to 
make an attack upon St. Pierre, the fleet pro- 
ceeded to that part of the iſland, and entered the 
bay on the nineteenth. The commodore told the 
general, that he made no doubt of being able to 
reduce the town of St. Pierre; but, as the ſhips 


might be diſabled in the attack, ſo as not to be 


in a condition to proceed immediately on any other 
material ſervice; as the troops might alſo be redu- 
ced in their numbers, ſo as to be incapable of fu- 
ture attacks; and as the reduction of the iſland of 
Guadalupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar- 
colonies, Mr. Moore propoſed that the armament 
ſhould immediately proceed to this iſland; and the 
general agreed to the propoſal. 

The reaſons produced on this occaſion, are, we 
apprehend, ſuch as may be urged againſt every 
operation of war. Certain it is, no conqueſt can 
be attempted, either by ſea or land, without expo- 
ſing the ſhips and troops to a poſſibility of being 
diſabled and diminiſhed; and the ſame poſſibility 
militated as ſtrongly againſt an attempt upon Gua- 
dalupe, as it could poſſibly diſcourage the attack 
of St. Pierre. Beſides, Martinique was an object 
of greater importance than Guadalupe; as being 
the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in thoſe 

ſeas, and that to which the operations of the ar- 
mament were expreſly limited by the inſtructions re- 
ceived from the m — -. 

St. Pierre is a place of conſiderable commerce; 
and at this very juncture, above forty ſail of mer- 
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The town is 
defended by a citadel regularly fortified, but at 
preſent poorly garriſoned; and ſo ſituated as to be 
acceſible to the fire of the whole ſquadron : for 
the ſhore was bold, and the water ſufficient to float 
any ſhip of the line. Betore the reſolution of pro- 
ceeding to Guadalupe was taken, the commodore 
had ordered the bay to be ſounded, and directed 
the Rippon to advance, and ſilence a battery ſitu- 
ated a mile and a halt tothe northward of St. Pierre. 
Accordingly captain Harman, who commanded 


that ſhip, flood in, and anchoring clcſe to the 


ſhore, artacked it with ſuch impetuolity, that in 
a few minutes it was abandoned. At the ſame time 
the Rippon was expoſed to the fire of three other 
batteries, from waich ſhe received conſiderable da- 
mage both in her hull and rigging ; and was in 
great danger of running aground, when orders 
were given to tow her out of danger. 


The whole armament having abandoned the de- 


ſign on Martinique, directed their courſe to Gua- 
dalupe, another of the Caribbee iſlands, lying at 
the diſtance of thirty leagues to the weſtward, 
about fifteen leagues in length, 


which ths inhabitants croſs in a ferry-boat. The 
weſtern diviſion is known by the name of Baſſe- 
terre; and here the metropolis ſtands, defended 
by the citadel and other fortifications. The eaſtern 
part called Grand- terre, is deſtitute of freſh water, 
which abounds in the other diviſion, and is de- 


fended by Fort Louis, with a redoubt, which com- 


mands the road in the diſtrict of Goſier. The gut, 


and twelve in 
breadth; divided into two parts by a ſmall channel, 


or 
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or canal that ſeparates the two parts, is diſtin- An. 1759. 


guiſned by the appellation of the Salt River, ha- 
ving a road or bay at each end; namely, the great 


Cul de Sac, and the ſmall Cul de Sac. Guada- 


Jupe is incurabered with high mountains and pre- 
cipices, to which the inhabitants uſed to convey 
their valaubale effects in time of danger: but here 
are alſo beautiful plains, watered by brooks and 
rivers, which fertilize the ſoil, enabling it to pro- 
duce a great quantity of ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, and caſſia; beſides plenty of rice, pota- 
toes, all kinds of pulſe and fruit peculiar to the 
iland, The country is populous and flouriſhing, 
and the government comprehends two ſmaller 
ilands, called All Saints, and Deſeada, which ap- 
pear at a {mall diſtance from the coaſt, on the 
eaſtern ſide of the iſiand. 

The Britiſh ſquadron having arrived at Baſſe- 
terre, a council of war was held on board of the 
commodore's ſhip ; where it was reſolved to make 
a general attack by ſea, upon the citadel, the town, 
and other batteries by which it was defended. A 
diſpoſition being made for this purpoſe, the large 
ſhips took their reſpective ſtations next morning, 
which was the twenty third day of January. At 
nine, the Lyon, commanded by captain Trelaw- 
ney, began the engagement againſt a battery of 
ninety guns; and the reſt of the fleet continued to 
place themſelves a- breaſt of the other batteries and 
the citadel, which mounted forty- ſixcannon, beſides 
two mortars. The action in a little time became ge- 
neral, and was maintained on both ſides for ſeveral 
hours with great vivacity; while the commodore, 


who 
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who had ſhifted his flag into the Wolwich frigate, 
kept aloof without gun. -ſhot, that he might be the 


more diſengaged to view the ſtate of the battle, 


and give his orders with the greater deliberation, 
This expedient of an admiral's removing his 


flag, and retiring from the action while his own 


ſhip is engaged, howſoever conſonant to reaſon, 
we do not remember to have ſeen practiſed upon 
any other occaſion, except in one inſtance at Car- 


thagena, where Sir Chaloner Ogle quitted his own 


ſhip, when ſhe was ordered to ſtand in and can- 
nonade the fort of Bocca Chica. 

In this preſent attack, all the ſea commanders 
behaved with extraordinary ſpirit and reſolution, 
particularly the captains Leſlie, Burnet, Gayton, 


Jekyl, Trelawney, and Shuldam ; who, in the hot- 


teſt tumult of the action, diflinguilhed themſelves 
equally by theig,courage, impetuoſity, and delibe- 


ration. About five in the afternoon, the fire of 


the citadel was exhauſted, The Burford and Ber. 


wick were driven out to ſea; fo that captain Shul- 
dam in the Panther was unſuſtained; and two 
batteries played upon the Rippon, captain Jeky], 
who, by two in the afternoon, ſilenced the guns of 
one called the Morne-rouge; but at the ſame time 
could not prevent his ſhip from running a-ground. 
The enemy perceiving her diſſaſter, aſſembled in 
great numbers on the hill, and lined the trenches, 
from whence they poured in a ſevere fire of mul- 
quetry. The militia afterwards brought up a can- 


non of eighteen pound ball; and for two hours 


raked her fore and aft with conſiderable effect: 
nevertheleſs, captain Jekyl returned the fire with 
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equal courage and perſeverance, though his people An. 1759. 
dropt on every ſide, until all his grape-ſhot and 
wadding was expended, and all his rigging cut to 
pieces: to crown his misfortune, a box contain- 
ing nine hundred cartridges, blew up on the poop, 
and ſet the ſhip on fire; which, however, was 
ſoon extinguiſhed. In the mean time, the cap- 
tain threw out a ſignal of diſtreſs ; to which no 
regard was payed, till captain Leſlie of the Bri- 
ſtol coming from ſea, and obſerving his ſituation, 
ran in between the Rippon and the battery; and 
engaged with ſuch impetuoſity, as made an im- 
mediate diverſion in favour of captain Jekyl, whoſe 
ſhip remained aground, notwithſtanding all the aſ- 
ſiſtance that could be given, till mid-night, when 
ſhe floated, and eſcaped from the very jaws of de- 
ſtruſtion. At ſeven in the evening, all the other 
large ſhips having ſilenced the guns to which they 
had been reſpectively oppoſed, he joined the reſt 
of the fleet. The four bombs being anchor- 
ed near the ſhore, began to ply the town with 
ſhells and carcaſſes; ſo that in a little time the 
houſes were in flames, the magazines of gunpow- 
der blew up with the moſt terrible exploſion; and 
about ten o'clock the whole place blazed out one 
general conflagration. 

Next day at two in the afternoon, the fleet The 
came to an anchor in the road of Baſſe-terre, where ian 
they found the hulls of divers ſhips which the en- 
my had ſet on fire at their approach : ſeveral ſhips 
turned out and endeavoured to eſcape, but were 
intercepted and taken by the Engliſh ſquadron. 

At five the troops landed without oppoſition, and 
took 1 of the town and citadel, which they 
found 
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found intirely abandoned. They learned from 1 
Genoeſe deſerter, * that the regular troops of the 
iſland conſiſted of five companies only, the num. 
ber of the whole not exceeding one hundred men; 
and that they had laid a train to blow up the pov. 
der magazine in the citadel ; but had been obl. 


ged to retreat with ſuch precipitation, as did not 


permit them to execute this deſign. The train 
was immediately cut off, and the magazine ſecured, 
The nails with which they had ſpiked up their can: 
non were drilled out by the matroſſes; and in the 
mean time, the Britiſh colours were hoiſted on the 
parapet. Part of the troops took poſſeſſion of an 
advantageous poſt on an eminence, and part en- 
tered the town, which ſtill continued burning with 
great violence. 
In the morning, at day-break, the enemy ap. 
peared, to the number of two thouſand, about four 
miles from the town, and began to throw up in- 
trenchments in the neighbourhood of a houſe where 
the governor had fixed his head quarters, declaring 
he would maintain his ground to the laſt extremity, 
To this reſolution indeed he was encouraged by 
the nature of the ground, and the neighbourhood 
of a pals called the Dos d*Ane, a cleft through a 
mountainous ridge, opening a communication with 
Capeſterre, a more level and beautiful part of the 
iſland. The aſcent from Baſſe-terre to this pals 
was ſo very ſteep, and the way ſo broken and in- 
terrupted by rocks and gullies, that there was no 
proſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, except at the 
firſt landing, when the inhabitants were under the 
dominion of a pannic. They very ſoon recovered 


their ſpirits and recollection, aſſembled and me 
| fie 
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fed themſelves among the hills, armed and ar- An. 1759- 


rayed their negrces, and affected to hold the in- 
vaders at defiance. A flag of truce being ſent with 


offers of terms to their governor, thie chevalier 


d' Etreil, he rejected them in a letter, with which 


his ſubſequent conduct but ill agreed *. 


Indeed 


from the beginning his deportment had been ſuch 
as gave a very unfavourable impreſſion of his cha- 


racter. When the Britiſh ſquadron advanced to 


the attack, inſtead of viſiting in perſon the citadel 
and the batteries, in order to encourage and ani- 
mate his people by his exhortation and example, 


6” The letter was to this 
effect. 


To their excellencies Mefſ. Hopſon 
and Moore, general officers of 
his Britannic Majefty, at 
Baſſe-terre, 


« Gentlemen, 

J have received the letter 
which your excellencies have 
done me the honour to write 
of the twenty- fifth. You 
make me propoſals which 
could ariſe from nothing but 
the facility wich which you 
have got poſſeſſion of the 
little town and citadel of 
Baſſe-terre; for otherwiſe you 


ought to do me the juſtice. 


to believe they could not be 
received. You have ſtrength 
ſufficient to ſubdue the exte- 
riors of the iſland; but with 
reſpect to the interiors, the 
match between us is equal. 
As to the conſequences that 
may attend my refuſal, I am 


perſuaded they will be no 
other than ſuch as are pre- 
ſcribed by the laws of war. 
Should we be diſapointed in 
this particular, we have a 
maſter powerful enough to 


revenge any injury we may 


ſuſtain. I am with reſpect, 
gentlemen, your moſt obe- 
dient ſervant, 

Nadau D'Etreil.“ 


It is pretty remarkable, 
that the apprehenſion of 
cruel uſage from the Engliſh, 
who are undoubtedly the 

molt generous and humane 
enemies under the ſun, not on- 
ly /prevailed among the com- 


mon French ſoldiery through- 


out this whole war, but even 
infected officers of diſtinction, 
who ought to have been ex- 
empted from theſe prejudices, 
by a better acquaintance with 


life, and a more liberal turn 
of thinking, 


be 
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An. 1759 · be retired out of the reach of danger to a diſtant 


Skir- 
miſhes 
with the 
iſlanders. 


plantation, where he remained a tame ſpeQator of 
the deſtruction in which his principal town and c. 


tadel were involved. Next morning, when he ought 
to haveexerted himſelf in preventing the diſembar. 


kation of the Engliſh troops, who had a difficult 


ſhore and violent ſurf to ſurmount, and when he 
might have defended the intrenchments and lines 


which had been made to oppoſe their landing ; he 
abandoned all theſe advantages, and took ſhelter 
among the mountains that were deemed inaccef- 
ſible. 

But howſoever deficient the governor might 


have been in the article of courage, certain it is the 


inhabitants behaved with great ſpirit and activity in 
defence of their country. They continually har- 
raſſed the ſcouring detachments, by firing upon 
them from woods and ſugar plantations, which laſt 
the Engliſh burned about their ears in reſentment, 
Their armed negroes were very expert in this kind 


of buſh-fighting. The natives or militia appeared 


in conſiderable parties, and even encountered de- 
tached bodies of the Britiſh army. A lady of mal- 
culine courage, whoſe name was Ducharmey, hav- 
ing armed her ſlaves, headed them in perſon, made 
ſeveral bold attempts upon an advanced poſt, oc- 


cupied by major Melville, and threw up entrench- 


ments upon a hill oppoſite to the ſtation of this of- 
ficer, who had all along ſignalized himſelf by his 
uncommon  intrepidity, vigilance, and conduct. 


At length the works of this virago were ſtormed 


by a regular detachment, which, after an obſti- 
nate and dangerous conflict, entered the intrench- 


ment ſword in hand, and burned the houſes and 
| Plꝛg- 
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plantations z but the lady, who commanded in An. 1759. 1 
perſon during the action, eſcaped with ſome dif- bf 
ficulcy. Some of the enemy were killed, and a 1 
ood number taken: of the Engliſh detachment A 
twelve ſoldiers were ſlain, and thirty wounded, in- 4 
cluding three ſubaltern officers, one of whom loſt 3 
| his arm. The greateſt body of the enemy al- JF 
ways appeared at the governor's head-quarters, bY 
where they had raiſed a redoubt, and thrown up 5 
intrenchments. From theſe a conſiderable detach- a 
ment advanced on the ſixth day of February, in the a 
morning, towards the citadel, and fell in with an 5 
Engliſh party, whom they engaged with great vi- 70 
vacity; but after a ſhort, though warm diſpute, 30 
they were obliged to retire with ſome loſs. With- 1 
out all doubt the inhabitants of Guadalupe purſued 1 
the moſt ſenſible plan that could poſſibly have been » 
projected for their own ſaefty. Inſtead of hazard- 9 
ing a general engagement with regular troops, in of 
which they could have no proſpect of ſucceſs, they Y 
reſolved to weary them out, by maintaining a kind Y 
of petty war in ſeparate parties, to alarm and har- 
raſs the Engliſh with hard duty in a ſultry climate, 3 


* 
1 
1 


2 


where they were but indifferently ſupplied with 
proviſion and refreſnment. Nor were their hopes 
in this particular diſappointed. Both the army and 
navy were invaded with fevers and other diſeaſes 
epidemical in thoſe hot countries; and the regi- 
mental hoſpitals were ſo crouded, that it was judged 
convenient to ſend five hundred ſick men to the 
Iſland of Antigua, where they might be properly 

attended. 
In the mean time, the reduction of the iſlanders 
on the ſide of Guadalupe appearing more and more 
im- 
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. impracticable, the general reſolved to transfer the 
ſeat of war to the eaſtern and more fertile part of 
the iſland, called Grand- terre, which, as we have 
already obſerved, was defended by a ſtrong battery, 
called Fort Louis. In purſuance of this determi. 
nation, the great ſhips were ſent round to Grand. 
terre, in order to reduce this fortification, which 
they accordingly attacked on the thirteenth day of 
February. After a ſevere cannonading, which 
laſted ſix hours, a body of marines being landed, 
with the highlanders, they drove the enemy from 
their intrenchments ſword in hand, and, taking 
poſſeſſion of the tort, hoiſted the Engliſh colours. 
In a few days after this exploit, general Hopſon 
dying at Baſſe-terre, the chief command devolved 
to general Barrington, who reſolved to proſecute 
the final reduction of the iſland with vigour and 
diſpatch. As one ſtep towards this conqueſt, the 
commodore ordered two ſhips of war to cruize off 
the iſland of St. Euſtatia, and prevent the Dutch 
traders from aſſiſting the natives of Guadalupe, 
whom they had hitherto conſtantly ſupplied with 
proviſions, ſince they retired to the mountains. 
General Barington, on the very firſt day of his 
command, ordered the troops, who were encamped, 
to ſtrike their tents and huts, that the enemy might 
imagine he intended to remain in this quarter, but 
in a few days, the batteries in and about Baſe- 
terre were blown up and deſtroyed, the detach- 
ments recalled from the advanced poſts, and the 
whole army reimbarked, except one regiment, with 
a detachment of artillery, left in garriion at rhe 
citadel; the command of which was beſtowed on 


colonel Debriſay, an accompliſhed officer of great 
expe- 
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experience. The enemy no ſooner perceived the 


coaſt clear than they deſcended from the hills, and 


endeavoured to take poſſeſſion of the town, from 
which however they were driven by the fire of the 


citadel. They afterwards erected a battery, from 
whence they annoyed this fortification both with 
ſhot and ſhells; and even threatened a regular at- 
tack; but, as often as they apptoached the place, 
they were tepulſed by fallies from the caſtle. In 
the midſt of theſe hoſtilities, the gallant Debriſay, 
together with major Trollop, one lieutenant, two 
bombardiers, and ſeveral common ſoldiers, were 
blown up, and periſhed by the exploſion of a pow- 
der magazine at the flanked angle of the ſouth-eaſt 
baſtion. The confuſion neceſſarily produced by 
ſuch an unfortunate acciderit, enconraged the 
enemy to come pourihg down from the hills, in or- 
der to make their advantage of the diſaſter z but 
they were ſoon repulſed by the fire of the garriſon. 
The general, being made acquainted with the fate 
of colonel Debriſay, conferred the government of 
the fort upon major Melvil, and ſent thither the 
chief engineer to repair and improve the fortifica- 
tions. 1 
In the mean time, commodore Moore having 


received certain intelligence that monſ. de Bom- 


part had arrived at Martinique with a ſquadron, 
conſiſting of eight ſail of the line and three fri- 
gates, having on board a whole battalion of Swiſs, 
and ſome other troops, to reinforce the garriſons 
of the iſlands, he called in his cruiſers, and ſailed 
immediately to the bay of Dominique, an iſland to 
the windward, at the diſtance of nine leagues from 
Guadalupe, whence he could always ſail to oppoſe 
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An. 1759. any deſigns which the French commander might 
form againſt the operations of the Britiſh arma. 
ments. For what reaſon Mr. Moore did not fail 

immediately to the bay of Port Royal in Marti- 
nique, where he knew the French ſquadron lay at 
anchor, we ſhall not Jy ee to determine. Had 
he taken that ſtep, Mr. Bompart muſt either have 
given him battle, or retired into the Carenage, be. 

hind the Citadel; in which laſt caſe, the Engliſh 
c:mmander might haveanchored between Pidgeon- 
iſland and Fort Negro, and thus blocked him up 
effectually. By retiring to Dominique, he left the 
ſea open to French privateers, who roved along 
the coaſts of theſe iſlands, and in a very little time 
carried into Martinique above fourſcore merchant- 
ſhips belonging. to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 

— Theſe continual depredations, committed under 
the noſe of the E ---- c-----e, irritated the planters 

of the-Engliſh iſlands, ſome of whom are ſaid to 

have circulated unfavourable reports of that gentle- 
man's character. | 1 | 

General Barrington, being left with no more 

than one ſhip of forty guns for the protection of 


: the tranſports, formed a plan of proſecuting the 
Vor in Guadalupe by detachments, and the ſucceſs 
| fully anſwered his expectation. He determined to | 
= make a deſcent on the diviſion of the iſland called : 
Grande: terre, and for that purpoſe allotted fix b 
| hundred men; who, under the command of colo- th 
nel Crump, landed between the towns of St. Anne | 
and St. Francois, and deſtroyed ſome batteries of ta 
the enemy, from whom he ſuſtained very little op- 0 
poſition. While he was thus employed, a detach - de 
ment of three hundred men attacked the town of bu 
| N Goſier, in 
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Boſier, which, notwithſtanding a ſevere Gon they ng 


took by ſtorm, drove the garriſon into the woods, 
ſet fire to the place, and demoliſhed the battery and 
intrenchment raiſe4 for its defence. 
This ſervice beirig happily performed, the detach- 


ment was ordered to force their way to Fort Louis, 
while the garriſon of that caſtle was directed to 


make two ſallies, in order to favour their irruption. 
They accordingly penetrated with ſome loſs, ſuſ- 
tained in forcing a ſtrong pa's, and took poſſeſſion 
of a battery, which the enemy had raiſed againſt 


the Engliſh camp, in the neighbourhood of Fort 


Louis. 

The general, having hitherto ſacceeded i in his 
deſigns, formed the ſcheme of ſurpriſing at one 
time the three towns of Petit · bourg, Gonoyave, and 
St. Mary, ſituated on the Baſſe- terre fide of the 
little Cul de Sac, and committed the execution of 
it to the colonels Crump and Clavering : but the 
night appointed for the ſervice proved. exceedin 98 
dark and tempeſtous, and the Negro conductors 
were ſo frightened, that they ran ſeveral of the flat 
bottomed boats on the ſhoals that skirt this part of 


the iſland, Colonel Claveripg landed with about 


eighty men; but found himſeif fo entangled with 
mangrove trees, and the mud ſo impaſſably deep, 


that he was obliged to reimva:k, though not before 


the enemy had diſcovered his deſign. 

This project having miſcarried, the general de- 
tached the ſarne commanders, whoſe gallantry and 
conduct cannot be ſuſficiently applauded, with a 
detachmeat of fifteen hundred men, including one 
bundred and fifty volunteers from Antigua, to land 
in a bay n not far from the town of Arnouville, at the 
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bottom of the little Cul de Sac, under the protec- 


tion of his majeſty's ſhip the Woolwich. The ene. 


my made no oppolition to their landing; but re. 
treated, as the Engliſh advanced, to a ſtrong in- 
trenchment thrown up behind the river Lecorne, 
a poſt of the utmoſt importance, as it covered the 
whole country as far as the bay Mahaut, where 
proviſions and ſupplies of all forts were landed 
from St. Euſtatia. The river was rendered inac- 
cefiible by a moraſs, covered with mangroves, ex- 
cept at two narrow paſſes, which they had fortified 
with a redoubt, and intrenchments well palliſaded, 


mounted with cannon, and defended by anumerous 
militia : beſides, the narrow roads, through which 


only they could be attacked, were interſected with 
deep and wide ditches. Notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, the Engliſh commanders determined 
to hazard an aſſault, While four field-pieces and 
two howitzers maintained a conſtant fire upon the 
top of the intrenchments, the regiment of Duroure 
and the Highlanders advanced under this cover, 
firing by platoons with the utmoſt regularity. The 
enemy, intimidated by their cool and reſolute beha- 
viour, began to abandon the firſt intrenchment on 
the left. Then the Fighlanders, drawing their 
ſwords, and ſuſtained by part of the regiment, 
threw themſelves in with their uſual impetuoſity, 
and followed the fugitives pell-mell into the re- 
doubt, of which they took poſſeſſion: but they ſt ill 
maintained their ground within the intrenchments 
on the right, from whence they annoyed the al- 
filants both with muſquetry and cannon. In half 
an hour, an occaſional bridge being made, the 


Engliſh troops paſſed the river, in order to attack 
this 
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this poſt, which the enemy abandoned with preci- Ar. 1759 
pitation : notwithſtanding all their haſte, however, 


about ſeventy were taken priſoners, and among 
theſe ſome of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants of 


the ifland. This advantage coſt the Engliſh two 


officers and thixteen men killed, and above fifty 


wounded. | 
The roads being mended for the paſſage of the Theytake 


artillery, the troops advanced towards Perit-bourg, 
harraſſed in their march by flying bodies of the 
enemy, and arrived late at night on the banks of 


the river Lizarde, the only ford of which the 


French had fortified with ſtrong intrenchments, 
protected by a battery of four cannon, erected on 
a riſing ground in the rear. Colonel Clavering, 
while he amuſed them all night at this place by a 
conſtant fire into their lines, tranſported in two 


canoes, which he launched about a mile and a 


half farther down the river, a ſufficient number of 
troops, by day-break, to attack them on the other 
fide in flank, while he ſhould advance in front at 
the head of his little army; but they did not think 


proper to ſuſtain the aſſault. On the contrary, 


they no ſooner perceived his intention than they 
forſook the poſt, and fled without order. Colonel 
Clavering, having paſſed the river, purſued them 
to Petit-bourg, which they had alſo fortified; and 
here he found captain Uvedale, of the Grenada 
bomb-ketch, throwing ſhells into the redoubt. He 
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forthwith ſent detachments to occupy the neigh- 


bouring heights ; a circumſtance which the enemy 
no ſooner obſerved than they deſerted the place, 
and retired with great expedition. On the fif- 
ſrenth day of April captain Steel deſtroyed a hat- 
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tery at Guoyave, a ſtrong poſt, which, though R 


might have been defended againſt an army, the 


French abandoned at his approach, after having 


made a haſty diſcharge of their artillery. At the 
ſame time colonel Crump was detached with ſeven 


hundred men to the bay of Mahaut, where he 
burned the town and batteries, which he found 


abandoned, together with a vaſt quantity of provi- 
ons, which bad been brought from the iſland of 


'St. Euſtatia. Colonel Clavering, having left a. 


ſmall garriſon at Petic-bourg, began his march on 
the twentieth day of the month towards St. Ma- 


ry's, where he underſtood the enemy had col- 


lected their whole force, thrown up intrenchments, 


and raiſed barricadoes ; but they had left their rear 


unguarded, The Engliſh commander immediate- 
ly detached colonel Barlow with a body of troops 
to attack them from that quarter, while he him- 
ſelf advanced againſt the front of their intrench- 


ment. They ſtood but one cannon-ſhot, and fled 
to their lines and batteries at St. Mary's, the flanks 


of which were covered with woods and precipices, 
Vhen they perceived the Engliſh troops endea- 
vouring to ſurmount, theſe difficulties, and turn 


their lines, they quitted them, in order to oppoſe 


the deſign; and were immediately attacked with 
ſuch vivacity, in the face of a ſevere fire of muſ⸗ 
quetry and cannon, that they abandoned their 
ground, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving 


the field and all their artillery to the victors, who 


took up their quarters for the night at St. Mary's. 
Next day they entered the charming country of 
ch eie where eight hundred and ſeventy Ne- 


grocs belonging to one planter, ſurrendered at 
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Here colonel Clavering was met by An. 1789. 
meſſieurs de Clainvilliers and Diqueroy, depured 


diſcretion, 
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by the principal inhabitants of the iſland, to know 
what capitulation would be granted. Theſe he 


cv ro Petit bourg, where- they were pre- 


ented to general Barrington, who conſidering the 
on of the fleet, the ſmall number of his forces, 
daily diminiſhing, the difficulty of the country, 


and the poſſibility of the enemy's being reinforced. 
from Martinique, wiſely took the advantage of 


their preſent panic, and ſettled the terms of ® ca- 


pitulation without delay. 


The ſanity of this reſo- 


_ Jution 
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* Articles of Capitulation betwetn their Excellencie * Ho Major- 


General Barrington, and John Moore, Eq; Commanders in C _ 


of his Britannic Majeſty's Land and Sea forces in theſe Seas, 
and M. Nadau Dutreil, Governor for his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty, 
of Guadaloupe, Grande Terre, Deſeaaa, and the Saintes. 


Art. I. We the governor, 
ſtaff and other officers, of the 
regular troops, ſhall march 
out of our poſts, with one 
mortar, two field-pieces of 
braſs cannon, with ten rounds 
for each piece, arms, bag- 
gage, and the honours of war. 
Granted, ' except the mortar ; 
and as for the cannon we will 
allow only four rounds for 
each piece: and on conditi- 
on that the troops of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ſhall take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the different poſts 
at the three rivers, and the 
hoſpital to-morrow morning, 
the ſecond of May, at eight 
o'elock; and that all maga- 
Zines of proviſions, ammuni- 
jon, and implements of war, 


ſhorteſt paſſage. 


well provided, 
ſhorteſt paſſage. Granted on- 
ly for the commilſary-general, 
and to the officers of the ad- 


as well as all papers relating 
to the revenue, be delivered 
into the poſſeſſion of a com- 
miſſary to be named by us for 
that purpoſe. 

II. That we ſhall be ſent to 
Martinico, in a good veſſel, 
well provided, 
Granted. 

III. That the commiſſary- 
general, officers of juſtice, 
admiralty, and all ſuch as 
have the king's commiſſion, 
ſhall likewiſe be ſent to Mar- 
tinico in a good veſlel, and 
and by the 


miralty, and N to the 
others. 
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lution ſoon appeared, The inhabitants had ju 


ſigned the agreement, when a meſſeng ger arrived 


i 
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IV. That the ſtaff and 
other officers ſhal] have leave 
to take with them their wives 
and children to Martinico; 
and ſnall have a good veſſel 
well provided to carry them 
by the ſhoxteſt paſſage. 
Granted. | 

V. That the ſtaff and o- 
ther qfficers ſhall have the 
ſame number of ſervants 
granted them, as were al- 
lowed by the moſt chriſtian 
king, viz. To the governor 
24; to the commiſſary- gene- 
ral 24; to the lieutenant-go- 
vernor 18; to the fort-major 
15 ; to the captains 12 each; 
to the lieutenants eight each; 
and to the enſigns fix each. 
Granted. 

VI. That it ſhall be allow- 
ed to all the officers who have 
eſtates in this colony (except 
me the governor, unleſs the 
king permits me alſo) to ap- 
point attornies to act for them 
until the peace; and if the 
iſland is not then ceded, the 
above-mentioned officers ſhall 
have leave to ſell their eſtates, 
and carry off the * 
Granted: 

VII. That a — veſſel 
ſnall be allowed to the lady 
of M. Duclieu, lieutenant-go- 
vernor- general of the iſlands, 
and captain of one of the 
king's ſhips, to carry her to 
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Martinico, with her equipage, 
furniture, and plate, and ſer- 
vants, ſuitable to her rank: 
and' alſo to the governor's 
lady, and the wives and wi. 


dows of the ſtaff officers of 


this iſland. Granted : one 
veſſel for all the ladies. 
VIII. That M. de Folle. 


ville, lieutenant-governor of 


Martinico, ſhall have a good 
veſſel] to carry him and his 
volunteers thither, by the 
ſhorteſt ' paſſage, with only 
ſuch arms, baggage, and ſer- 
vants, as they brought with 
them. Granted. | 

IX. That the Sieur Avril 
of Dominico and his detach- 
ment, ſhall be ſent thither 
with their arms and baggage. 


| Granted. 


X, That the priſoners, ſol- 
diers, and ſailors, ſhall be 
mutually exchanged. Grant- 
ed. 

XI. That all the negroes 
who are enliſted and continu- 
ed till the laſt day of the at- 
tack, in the companies of 
Bologne, Petit, Dumolier, and 


Ruby, agreeable to the liſt 


that will be given in of them, 
ſhall have their freedom at 
the expence of the colony, as 
by agreement. Granted, up* 
on condition that they are 
immediately ſent out of the 
!land, 
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in their camp with information, that Mr. de Beau: 
harnois, the general of the French iſlands, had 
landed at St. Anne's, to the windward, with a re- 
inforcement from Martinique, conſiſting. of fix 
hundred regulars from Europe, and about two 
thouſand buccaneers, with a great ſupply of arms 
and ammunition, mortars and artillery, under con- 
yoy of the ſquadron commanded by Mr. de Bom- 


embarkation. 


5 * 


XII. That the men be— 
longing to the privateers, who 
deſire to go to Martinico, 
ſhall have a veſſel to carry 
them thither. Granted. 


XIII. That there ſhall be 


a reaſonable time allowcd for 
removing the furniture, ef- 
fects, and cloaths, that are 
in the reduit, or other places, 
belonging to the perſons who 
are to be ſent to Martinico ; 
and that his excellency gene- 
ral Barrington ſhall grant his 
protection for the ſaſe - con- 
veyance of the above-men- 
tioned effects to the place of 
Granted. 
XIV. That there ſhall be 
an hoſpital ſhip provided for 
the wounded and ſick that are 
in a condition to be remov- 
ed; ang the reſt ſhall be 
taken care of and ſent with a 
flag of truce to Martinico, as 
ſoon as they are recovered. 
Granted. 'Thoſe that remain 
here ſhall be taken care of, 


at the expence of his moſt 


chriſtian majeſty. 
XV. That the ſubjects for- 


merly belonging to the king 
of Great Britain, who for 
crimes were forced to fly their 
country, and have carried 
arms in this iſland, ſhall be 
pardoned, and allowed to re- 
main in the iſland as inhabi- 
tants. They muſt go out of 
the iſland. | 
XVI. That the ſame ho- 
nours and conditions ſhall be 
granted to the king's troops, 
in the Grande-Terre, as are 
given to thoſe in Guadaloupe. 
They ſhall have neither mor- 
tar nor cannon. | 
XVII. That the troops at 
the head of the reduit, as 
well as thoſe of the three ri- 
vers, ſhall march to the poſt 
of the camp de la Garde, and 
remain there until the day of 
embarkation. | 
The tranſport ſhips ſhall 


be at the great bay to-mor- 


row morning to receive. the 


troops of the garriſon, the pri- 


vateers men, and thoſe who 
are to paſs to Martinico. 

* Moore. F. Barrington. 
Nadau Dutreal. 
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An.1759- part, who no ſooner learned rhat the capitulation 
Was ſigned than he reimbarked the troops and 


ſtores 


- 


* 


*——»L 


Articles of . Belaueen their Excellencies the Hon. Mnj or- 
General Barrington, and John Moore, Eg: Commanacrs in Chief 
of his Britaunic Majeſty's Land and Sea Ferces in theſe Seas, and 
the Inhabitants of the and of Guadaloupe, repreſented by Miſſrs, 
Debourg, De Clainwilliers, and Duqueruy, by virtue of full 
Powers to them given for that Purprſe, and authoriſed by Mon- 

freur Dutreil, Knight of the noble Military Oraer of St. Louis 


Governor of the Hand. 


ee inhabitants 


ſhall march out of their poſts, 
with all the honours of war, 
viz. with two field-pieces, 
their arms, colours flying, 
drums beating, and lighted 
match. Gidhied, in con- 
ſideration of the brave defence 
which the inhabitants have 
made, during an attack of 
three months, upon condition 
that they lay down their arms, 


1o ſoon as they have marched . 


by our troops, and that all the 
forts, poſts, batteries, can- 
non, mortars, firelocks, and 


bayonets, with all kind of am- 


munition, and implements of 


war, be delivered to a com- 


miſſary to be named by us; 
and that we ſhall have a pow- 
er of fixing garriſons in all 


ſuch places as we ſhall think 


proper. 

II. The inhabitants of the 
zilands of Martinico, Mariga- 
lante, and Dominico, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of this 
Hand, ſhall have leave to re- 
tire with their arms and bag- 


gage, and a ſhip ſhall be pro- 


vided to ca 0 them, and the 
ſervants they brought with 
them, to their reſpedtive 


lands, with proviſions for 


their paſſage. Granted, ex- 
cepting thoſe from Mariga- 
lante, who ſhall be ſent to 
Martinico. 

HI. The ahiabitants ſhall 
be allowed the free and pub- 
lic exerciſe of their religion ; 


the prieſts and religious ſhall 


be preſerved in their pariſhes, 
convents, and all other pol- 
ſeſſions; and the ſuperiors of 
the ſeveral orders ſhall be per- 
mitted to ſend for ſuch as 
they think necefiary, from 


France, and the neighbouring 


iſlands; but all letters wrote 


upon this occaſion fhall be 


tranſmitted by the governor 
appointed by his Britannic 
majeſty, Granted. 

IV. They ſhall obſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality, and not be 
forced to take up arms a- 
gainſt his moſt chriſtian ma- 
zeſty, or againſt any other 

power. 


Martinique. 


G E OR G E. 18 
| ftores with all poſſible expedition, and, returned to An. 735 


Thus 


1 * 


PE 


power. Granted, om condi- 
tion that they take an oath 
| vithin a month, or ſooner, if 
poſſible, to maintain all the 
clauſes of the capitulation, as 
well as to remain exactly 
faithful and neuter, 
V. They ſball be allowed 


their civil government, their 


laws, cuſtoms, and ordinan- 
ces; juſtice ſhall be adminiſ- 

tered by the ſame perſons who 
are now in office; and what 
relates to the interior police 
of the iſland ſhall be ſettled 
between his Britannic majeſ- 
ty's governor and the inhabi- 
tants. And in caſe this 


iſland ſhould be ceded to the 


king of Great Britain, at the 


peace, the inhabitants ſhall 


have their choice, either to 
keep their own political go- 
vernment, or to accept that 
which is eſtabliſhed at Anti- 
gua and St. Chriſtopher's. 
Granted ; but when any va- 
cancies happen in the ſeats of 
juſtice, the {ſuperior council of 


the iſland is to name proper 


perſons to fill up thoſe vacan- 
cies, who muſt receive their 
commiſſions from his Britan- 
nic majeſty; and all acts of 


juſtice whatſoever, are to be 


in his name. But in regard 
to any change in the politi- 
cal government, we *. it, 


if ed to . majeſty's 
pleaſure. 

VI. The inhabitaiits, as 
well as the religious orders 
ſhall be maintained in the 
property and enjoyment of 


their poſſeſſions, goods, move- 


able and immoveable, noble 
and 1gnoble, of what nature 


ſoever they be; and ſhall be 


preſerved in their privileges, 
rights, honours, and exemp- 
tions; and the free negroes 
and mulattoes in their li- 
berty. Granted. | 

VII. They ſhall pay no d- 
ther duties to his Britannic 
majeſty, but ſach as they 
have hitherto paid to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, without any 
charge or impoſts: the ex- 


pences attending the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice, the pen- 
ſions to curates, and other 
cuſtomary charges, ſhall be 
paid out of the revenue of 
his Britannic majeſty, in the 
fame manner as under the 


government of his moſt chiſ- 


tian majeſty. Granted; but 
if this iſland is ceded to his 
Britannic majeſty at the peace, 
it ſhall be ſubject to the ſame 
duties and impoſts as the 
other Engliſh Leeward iſlands, 

the moſt favoured. 
VIII. All priſoners taken 
during the attack of this 
Hand 
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Thus we ſee that the conquek of this i important 
iſland, which 1 is ſaid to Fn uce 2 greater quantity 


of 


iſland ſhall be mutually ex- 


changed. Granted. 

IX. 'The free mulattoes 
and negroes, who have been 
taken, ſhall be conſidered as 
priſoners of war, and not 
treated as ſlaves. Granted. 

X. The ſubjects of Great 
Britain, Who have taken re- 
ſuge in this iſland, whether 
criminals or debtors, 
have leave to retire. Granted. 

XI. No other but the inha- 
bitants actually reſiding in 


this iſland ſhall poſſeſs any 


lands or houſes, by purchaſe, 
grant or otherwiſe, befere a 
peace : 
this iſland ſhould be ceded to 


the king of Great Britain, 
then ſuch of the inhabitants 


as do not chuſe to live under. 
the Engliſh government, ſhall 
be permitted to ſell their poſ: 
ſeſſions, moveable and im- 
moveable, to whom they 
will, and retire wherever they 
pleaſe ; for which purpoſe 
there fhall be a reaſonable 
time allowed. Granted : but 
ſuch of the inhabitants as 
chuſe to retire, ſhall have 
leave to ſell to none but ſub- 
jects of Great Britain. | 
XII. In caſe there ſhould be 
any exchange at the peace, 
their Britannic and molt 
chriſtian majeſties are deſired 
to give the preference to this 


ſhall 


but if at the peace 


England. 


tifications. 


iſland- This will depend o on 
his majeſty's pleaſure. 

XIII. The inhabitants ſnall 
have free liberty to ſend their 
children to be educated in 
France, and to ſend for them 
back; and to make remit- 
tances to them whilſt there. 
Granted. | 

XIV. The abſent inhabi- 


tants, and ſnch as are in the 


ſervice of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, ſhall be maintained 
in the enjoyment and proper- 
ty of their eſtates, which thall 
be managed for them by 
attornies. Granted. 

XV. The wives of officers 
and others, who are out of 
the iſland, ſhall have leave to 
retire with their effects, and 


a number of ſervants ſuitable 


to their rank. Granted. 
XVI. The Engliſh govern- 
ment ſhall procure for the 
inhabitants an exportation for 
ſuch commodities as the iſland 
produces, and are not per- 
mitted to be imported into 
Granted ; 3 as the 
ifland produces nothing but 
what may be imported into 
England. | 
XVII. The inhabitants 
ſhall not be obliged to fur- 
niſh quarters for the troops, 
nor ſlaves to work on the for- 
Granted ; but 


barracks will be provided as 
ſoo 
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ſoon as poſſible, for the lodg- 
ment of the troops ; and ſuch 
negroes, who ſhall be employ- 
ed, with the conſent of their 


maſters, in public works, ſhall 
merchants of this iſland, in- 


be paid for their labour. 
XVIII. The widows, and 
other inhabitants, who thro? 
illneſs, abſence, or any other 
impediment, cannot imme- 
diately ſign the capitulation, 
ſhall have a Lmited time al- 
lowed them to accede to it. 
Granted ; but all the inhabi- 


tants, who chuſe to partake 


of the advantage of the capi- 
tulation, ſhall be obliged to 


ſign it within a month from 


the date hereof, or to quit the 
iland. | 

XIX. The men belonging 
to the privateers, and others 
who have no property in the 
iſland, and are deſirous to 


leave it, ſhall have veſſels to 
carry them to Martinico or 


o Dominico (at their option) 
and ſhall be furniſhed with 
proviſions for the paſſage. 
Nevertheleſs thoſe - perſons 
who have any debts with the 
inhabitants of the ifland, ſhall 
be obliged to ſettle their ac- 
counts with them before they 
leave the iſland. Granted, 

XX. The inhabitants ſhall 
have leave to give freedom to 
ſuch negroes as they have 


4 


| 


promiſed it to, for the defence 

of this iſland. Granted, on 

_ conſideration they are imme- 
diately ſent off the ifland. 

XXI. The inhabitants ard 


cluded in the preſent capitu- 
lation, ſhall enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of trade, and upon the 
fame conditions as are grant- 
ed to his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects throughout the extent 
of his dominions. Granted, 
but without affecting the pri- 
vileges of particular compa- 
nies eſtabliſhed in England, 
or the laws of the kingdom, 
which prohibit the carrying 
on the trade in any other 
than Engliſh bottoms. 

XXII. The deputies of tlre 
Grande Terre, not having a 


ſufficient power to ſign the 


capitulation, though the co- 
lony adheres to the conditions 
of it, under the authority of 
M. Nadau, may ſign it when 
they have their full powers, 


and they will be comprehend- 
ed in all the clauſes. Granted. 


Given at the head quarters, 
in the Capeſterre, Guadaloupe, 
the 11t day of May, 1759. 

F Barrington. 

Nadan Dutreil, 

John Moore. 

D. de Clainvilliers, 

Duguervy, | | 

had 
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of ſugar than is made in all the Engliſh plantations, An. 1759. 
was as much owing to accident as the valour of 
the troops and the conduct of the general: for, 
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158 | 
An. 1759: 


Defeada, 


Los San- 


tcs, and 
Mariga- 
lante fub- 
mit, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
had the reinforcement arrived an hour ſooner than 
it actually landed, in all probability the Englih 


would have found it impracticable to finiſh the re. 
duction of Guadalupe. Be that as it may, the na- 


tives certainly deſerved oreat commendations, not 


only for perſevering ſo gallantly i in defence of their 
country, but alſo for their fortitude in bearing 


every ſpecies of diſtreſs. They now quitted the 


Dos d*Ane, and all their other-poſts, and returned 
to their reſpective habitations. 

The town of Baſſe terre being reduced to a heap 
of aſhes,” the inhabitants began to clear away the 


rubbiſh, and erected occafional ſheds, where they 


reſumed their ſeveral Occupations with that good 
humour ſo peculiar to the French nation; and ge- 
neral Barrington humanely indulged them with all 
the aſſiſtance in his power. 

Immediately after the capitulation of Guada- 
lupe, he ſummoned the iſlands called Santos and 
Deſeada to ſurrender; and they, together with 
Petit- terre, ſubmitted on the ſame terms which he 
had granted to the great iſland : but his propoſal 
was rejected by the inhabitants of Marigalante, 
which lies about three leagues to the fouth-eaſt of 


Grande-terre, extending twenty miles in length, 


fifteen in breadth, flat and fertile, but poorly wa- 


tered, and ill-fortified. The general, reſolving 


to reduce it by force, embarked a body of troops 


on board of tranſports, which ſailed thither under 


convoy of three ſhips of war and two bomb vel- 
ſels from Prince Rupert's Bay; and at their ap- 
pearance the iſlanders ſ ubmitting, received an Eng- 
liſh garriſon. 


Before 


\ 
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Before this period, commodore Moore having An. 1799. 


received intelligence that Mr. de Bompart had 


failed from Martinique, with deſign to land a re- 
inforcement on Guadalupe, and that his ſquadron 
was ſeen at ſea ſeven leagues to windward of Ma- 
rigalante, he failed from Prince Rupert's Bay, and 
turned to windward ; but bringing to about noon, 
he fell to leeward, and loſt as much in the day as 
he had gained in the night. After having been 
beaten about for five days, to very little purpoſe, 


he received notice from one of his cruiſers, that 


the French admiral had returned to Martinique; 
upon which information he retired quietly to his 
former ſtation in the bay of Dominique : the people 


| of which were ſo inſolent as to affirm, in deriſion, 


that the Engliſh fquadron ſailed on one ſide of the 


iſland, and the French upon the other, that they 


might be ſure of not meeving : but this, without 
doubt, was an impudent calumny. 


General Barrington, having happily finiſhed the 
conquelt of Guadalupe, gave notice to the com- 


modore, that he intended to ſend back part of the 
troops with the tranſports to England, about the 
beginning of July. In conſequence of this inti- 
mation, Mr, Moore failed with his ſquadron to 
Baſſe-terre road, where he was next day joined by 


| two ſhips of the line from England, which ren- 


dered him greatly ſuperior in ſtrength to the com- 
mander of the French ſquadron, who at this time 
retired to the iſland of Granada, lying about eight. 
leagues from Guadalupe. Here he was diſcovered 
by the ſhip Rippon, whoſe captain returned im- 
mediately to Baſſe-terre, to make the commodore 
acquainted with this circumſtance: but, before he 

could 


160 | HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
An.1759- could weigh anchor, a frigate arrived with infornſa. 
tion that Bompart had quitted Granada, and was 


| 

ſuppoſed to have directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola. 

The commodore immediately diſpatched the Lud- [ 

low-caſtle with, this intelligence to admiral Cotes, 
—_— who commanded the {quadron at Jamaica. l 
#4 7 General Barrington having made a tour of the ; 
£ = illand, in order to viſit and repair the fortifications t 
| | which he thought neceſſary to be maintained, and 1 

[1 the affairs relating to the inhabitants being intirely il © 

_ - ſettled, he ſent the Highlanders, with a body of | 
— 1 | draughts, to North America, under convoy : he f 
| 1 garriſoned the principal ſtrengths of the iſland; n 
9 5 and left the chief command to colonel Crump, who þ 
| had for ſome time acted as brigadier-general, colo. { 

nel Clavering having been ſent home to England 

with the account of the capitulation. Colonel a 


Melville, who had ſignalized himſelf in a remark- ſe 


able manner ever ſince their firſt landing, conti- P 

nued governor of the citadel at Baſſe- terre; and b 

the command at Grande-terre was conferred on & 

colonel Delgarno. Three compleat regiments were N 

allotted as a ſufficient guard for the whole iſland, P 

and the other three were embarked for England. il © 

General Barrington himſelf went on board the ! 

/ Roebuck in the latter end of June, and with the Ai 
| tranſports, under convoy of captain Hughes, and 
a0 


a ſmall ſquadron, ſet ſail for Great-Britain ; while 
commodore Moore, with his larger fleet, directed lo] 


his courſe to Antigua. fe 

While this armament had been employed in the iſ ® 
conqueſt of Guadalope, North America exhibired ful 
fill more ſanguinary ſcenes of war ard devaſtation, x 


which, in order properly to introduce, it will be 
| ne- 


GEORGE I. - 
neceſſary to explain the ſt-ps that were taken on 
this continent, previous to this campaign. In Octo- 


ber of the preceding year, a grand aſſembly was 


held at Eaſton, about ninety miles from Philadel- 
phia; and there peace was eſtabliſhed by a formal 
treaty, between Great - Britain and the ſeveral Na- 
tions of Indians inhabiting the country between 
the Apalachian mountains and the lakes. The ; 


Twightwees, however, ſettled between the river 


Ohio and the lakes, did not afliſt at this treaty, 
though ſome ſteps had been taken towards an al- 
liance with that people. The conferences were 
managed by the governors of Penſylvania and 
New Jerſey, accompanied by Sir William John- 
ſon's deputy for Indian affairs, four members of 
the council of Penſylvania, fix members of the 
aſſembly, two agents for the province of New Jer- 
ſey, a great number of planters, and citizens of 
Philadelphia, chicfly quakers. They were met 
by the deputies and chiefs of the Mohawks, Onei- 
does, Onondagoes, Cayugas, Senecas, Tuſcaroras, 
Nanticoques, and Conoys, the Tuteloes, Chugnuts, 
Delawares, and Unamies, the Miniſinks, Mohi- 
cons, and Wappingers; the whole number, includ- 
ing their women and children, amounting to five 


koudred. 


Some of the Six Nations, thinking themſelves 
aggrieved by the Britiſh coloniſts, who had impri- 
loned ſome individuals of their nation, killed a 
few, and treated others with contempt, did not fail 
to expreſs their reſentment, which had been art- 
fully fomented by the French emiſſaries, even into 
an open rupture, The Delawares and Miniſinks, 
in particular, complained that the Engliſh had en- 

Numb. 24. L | croached 


"ao. — 


| An. 1759. 


Treaty 
with the 
Indians 
in North 
America. 
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An. 1759. croached upon their lands, and on that account 
were provoked to hoſtilities : but their chief, Tee. 
dyaſcung, had made overtures of peace; and, in 
the character of ambaſſador from all the ten na. 
tions, had been very inſtrumental in forming this 
_ aſſembly. The chiefs of the Six Nations, though 
very well diſpoſed to peace, took umbrage at the 
importance aſſumed by one of the Delawares, over 
vhom, as their deſcendants, they exerciſed a kind of 
parental authority; and on this occaſion they made 
no ſcruple to diſcloſe their diſſatisfaction. The IM « 
buſineſs therefore of the Engliſh governors, at this 
congreſs, was to aſcertain the limits of the lands 7 
in diſpute, reconcile the Six Nations with their t 
nephews the Delawares, remove every cauſe of © 
miſunderſtanding between the Engliſh and the In- | 
I dians, detach theſe ſavages intirely from the French 
p = intereſt, eſtabliſh a firm peace, and induce them 
1 to exert their influence in perſuading the Twigh. 
twees to accede to this tready. Thote Indians, bo 
though poſſcſſed of few ideas, circumſcribed in n 
their mental faculties, ſtupid, brutal, and fero- 
cious, conduct themſelves, neverthelets, in matters I ane 
of importance to the community, by the general pla 
maxims of reaſon and juſtice; and their treaties 
are always founded upon good ſenſe conveyed in l x. 
a very ridiculous manner. Their language is gut- fog 
tural, harſh, and polyſyllabical, and their ſpeech r 
conſiſts of hyperbolical metaphors an ſimilies, I Mis 
which inveſt it with an air of dignity, and heighten ¶ ſvea 
the expreſſion, They manage their conferences Vr 
by means of wampum, a kind of bead, formed of 1 
hard ſhell, either in ſingle ſtrings, or ſewed in Meth 


broad belts of different dimenſions, according to 
the 
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the importance of the ſubject. Every propoſition An.1759- 


is offered, every anſwer made, every promiſe cor- 


roborated, every declaration atteſted, and every 
rreary confirmed, by producing and iner 


theſe belts of wampum “. 


0 The 


| — 


»The reader will con- 
ceive an idea of theſe people, 
and their cuſtoms, by a few 


extracts from the journal of 


their conferences. When the 

overnor of Philadelphia and 
f is counſel arrived at Eaſto ; 
they were welcomed by Tee- 
dyuſcung, chief of the Dela- 
wares, with the ä 
tompliment, 


Brother, you defire me to 
hollow loud, and give notice 
to all the Indians round. a- 
bout. I have raiſed my voice, 


and all the Indians have heard 


me as far as the 'Twightwees, 
and have regarded my voice, 
and are now come to this 
place. I bid you welcome, 
and entreat you to join with 
me in caſting up our eyes to 
heaven, and praying the bleſ- 


ſing of the Supreme Being on 


our endeavours. According 
to our uſual cuſtom, I with 
this ſtring wipe the duſt and 
ſweat off your face, and clear 
your eyes, and pick the briars 
out of your legs; and deſire 
you will pick the briars out 
of the legs of the Indians that 
ae come here, and anoint 


one of them with your heal- 


— 


ing oil, and I will anoint the 
other. A ftring.? 


In the ſubſequent conf: 
rences, Tokaaio, chief of the 
Cayugas, ſpoke to the follow- 
ing effect: 


A road has been opened 


for us to this council fire; 
but by ſome misfortune, blood 
has lately been ſpilt upon that 
road. By theſe ſtrings we 
waſh that blood away, and 
take the hatchet out of your 
heads. Three firings. 

Brethren, I now ſpeak on- 
ly for my own nation, I will 
hide nothing from you ; the 
French, like a thief in the 
night, have ftolen ſome, of 
our young men, and corrupt- 
ed them to do miſchief, Our 
chiefs held them faſt, but the 
French artfullyunlooſed them 
we take out of your heads the 


hatchet with which they have 


ſtruck you, and are ſorry for 
what they have done, 
| A belt of 10 rows, 


The Mohawk chiefs hays 
ing finiſhed their ſpeech, as 
counſellors, their warriors 
ſpoke by the mouth of Tho- 
mas King: 


L 2 © Bres 
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The conferences were continued from the eighth 
to the tweaty- -lixth day of October, when every 


article 


—_— 


* Brethren, you have been 


defirous to know the true 
cauſe of the war, and of the 
bitterneſs of our hearts. Look 
well about you, and you wall 
find you gave the firſt offence, 
In time of profound peace, 
fome of the Shawaneſe paſling 
through S. Carolina to go to 
war with their enemies, as 
their yearly cuſtom is, were 
perſuaded in a friendly man- 
ner into your houſes, deceit- 
fully and unjuſtifiably dragged 
to priſon, where one, who was 
a head man, loſt his life, and 
the others were ſeverely uſed. 
This firſt raiſed ill-will in the 
minds of the Shawaneſe; the 
French aggravated the of- 
tence; put the hatchet into 
their hands to revenge the 
blood of their brother; they 
beſought the Delawares to 
:oin them to make the blow 
fall the heavier ; and by de- 
grees the young men among 
us were ſtirred tovenge3nce. 
Brethren, this was the caſe 
of the Shawaneſe. Another 
cf the like nature happened 
about three years ago to the 
Senecas; when eight of their 
warriors were returning from 
war, with ſeven priſoners and 
ſcalps with them, through 
Virginia; theſe, at a place 
called Green Briar, met a 
party of ſoldiers, not leis 
H 


* *» 


than 150, who kindly invited 
them to a certain ſtore, and 
ſaid, they would ſupply them 
with proviſions; two days 
they travelled with them in 
a friendly manner, but when 
they came to the houſe on 
the third, they began to diſ. 
arm them; the head man 
cned out, Here 1s death ; de- 


| 
fend yourſelves ; two of them | 
were killed on the ſpot, and | 
one, a boy, was taken priſo- f 
ner. Es this was upon the , 
warriors road in time of pro- . 
found peace, judge ye of the h 
degree of provocation. Bre. f 
thren, you have juſtly de- 
manded your priſoners ; it is 60 
right fo to do; and if this 8 
unhappy boy is alive, as we 1 
have reaſon to think he is, Y 
we deſire you may return him. . 
If he is dead we are content. 15 
His name is Squiſſatago. ba 
Six frings of wampun, it; 
Brethren, the cauſe why 1 


the Indians at Ohio left you 
was owing to yourſelves; 
when we heard of the French 
coming there, we deſired the 
governors of Virginia and 
Fenſylvania to ſupply us with 
implements and neceſſaries 
for war, and we would defend 
our lands; but theſe gover- 
nors diſregarded our meſſage: 
the French came to us; trad 


ed with our: people; uſed 
them 


| their affections. 
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article was ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction of ail An. 1759 
b The Indian depucics were gratified with 


a Va- 


mm 


and gained 
The gover- 
nor of Virginia ſettled on our 
lands for his own benefit ; but 
when we wanted his affiſt- 
ance, he forſook us. A belt. 
Brother, [addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the governor of Jerſey]. 
our couſins the Miniſinks tell 
us, they were wronged of a 
great deal of land, and puſhed 
back by the Engliſh ſettling 
ſo faſt upon them, ſo as not 
to know whether they have 
any lands or no. You deal 
hardly with us; you claim all 


them kindly ; 


the wild creatures, and will 


not let us come on your lands 
lo much as to hunt after them ; 
you will not let us peel a fin- 
gle tree. Surely this is hard. 
You take of us what lands 
you pleaſe, and the cattle you 
raiſe on them are your own ; 
but thoſe that are wild are 
itill ours, and ſhould be com- 
mon to both; for our ne- 
phews, when they ſold the land, 
did not purpoſe to deprive 
themſelves of hunting the 
wid deer, or uſing a ſtick of 
wood. We deſire you, the 


governor, to take this matter 
into your care, and fee juſtice 
done to the Miniſinks.* 
Too ftrings of wampum.? 
Addreſſing himſelf to the 
governor of Penſylvania, he 
tad, Brother, we mutt put 


you in mind, that four years. 
ago, you bought at Albany a 
large tract of land; for a part 
of which that was ſettled, the 
proprietaries agents then paid 
1000 pieces of eight. We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of that 
money, and the validity of ſo 
much of the purchaſe ; but 
for the other part that was 


not paid for, that we reclaim. 


Our warriors, our hunters, 
when they heard of this valt 
ſate, diſapproved our conduct 
in council; in the deed our 
hunting grounds are includ - 
ed, and without them we muit 
pertſh. T hbree ſtrings. 
{ The Six Nations chiefs be- 
ing aſked if they had any 
thing farther to ſay, anſwer- 
ed, they had done.] 
Teedyuſcung.] * About 
three years ago, nine of my 
country men were killed near 
Goſhan in time of peace, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe 
they were hunting upon that 


land; one of their brethren 


aſſures me, that he then went 
with tears in his eyes to 
George Freeland, and pre- 
ſented him with three belts 
to have the matter cleared 
up; but has never received 
an anſwer to this day. I give 
you this ſtring to enquire 


what is become of theſe belts: 


Fhree firings e aubite un 
L3 | Bre 
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a valuable preſent, conſiſting of looking glaſſes, | 
knives, tobacco-boxes, lleeve- buttons, thimbles, | 


" call 


Brethren, I have already 5 


acquainted you with my grie- 
vance. I told you that the 
proprietaries had wronged 
me, and I referred my cauſe 
to the great king; now I de- 
fire to know if king George 


has yet decided that matter 


between you and me. I do 
not mention my uncles 
land; only what. we the 
Delawares own as far as the 
heads of the Delaware. A belt. 
Teedyuſcung then took up 
another belt, intending to 
ſpeak to his uncles the Unit- 
ed Nations; but whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, as above, the 
chiefs had one aiter another 
left the council, ſcemingly 
much diſpleaſed; he -there- 


@s = held his peace. 


"Thurſday, Oct. 19. At a 
private council gov. Bernard, 
after reciting the requeſt of 
the United Nations to take 
the caſe of the Miniſinks un- 
der his care, ſaid, that as the 
people of New Jerſey declar- 
ed, they had bought all the 
Miniſinks lands, and the Mi- 
niſinks ſaid they had a great 
deal unſold, he could not tell 
which was in the right ; but 
would ſuppoſe the Miniſinks; 
he therefore deſired the me- 
diation of the United Nations, 
and left it to them to propoſe 
a reaſonable. ſum * way. of 


em — 


fatisfaQtion, of which he de- 
ſired they would conſider and 
give an anſwer. The United 
Nations ſaid it was a kind 
propofal, and recommended 
it to the conſideration of the 
Minifinks. 
Tezdyuſcung waited on 
gov. Denny at. his houſe, and 
acquainted him, that his na- 
tion did not claim lands high 


up the Delaware river; thoſe, ' 


he ſaid, belonged to his un. 
cles; of which he deſired the 
governor to take notice, that 
no miſunderſtanding might 
ariſe from what had been 
faid at the public council. 
Friday, Oct. 20. Gov. Den- 
ny deſired to know of Tee- 
dyuſcung, if he propoſed to 
ſpeak, as the abrupt depar- 
ture of the Six Nation chiefs 
had interrupted his diſ.ourk 

the day before. 
Teedyuſcung.] e ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom, 
we uſed to ſpeak one to an- 
other at home; but now 1 
muſt ſpeak to you in the pre- 
ſence of -the Engliſh gover- 
nors. You may remember 
that you have placed us at 
Wyomink and Shamokin; 
places where Indians have liv- 
ed before. Now I hear ſince, 
that you have ſold that land 
to our brethren the Engliſh; 
let this matter r ber now y cleared 
| up. 
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ſheers, gun locks, ivory combs, ſhirts, ſhoes, An. 1759. 


ſtockings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, thread, 


cloaths, 


. 


—_— 


3 


up. I ſit like a bird on a 
bough, I look about and do 


not know where I may be 


driven to. Let me therefore 
come down upon the ground, 
and make that my own by a 
deed, and I ſhali have a home 


for ever; for if you, my un- 


cles, or I die, our brethren 
the Engliſh will ay they have 
bought it from you, and fo 
wrong my poſterity out of 
it. A belt.” 


Governor Denny having 
ſatisfied them for the lands 
in diſpute, by the payment 
of one thouſand dollars, and 
every objection to the general 
peace being happily removed, 
Tagaſhata, a Mohawk chief, 
roſe up, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the he ſaid, 


: N now you muſt 
remember the friendſhip be- 
tween you and your brethren 
the Engliſn, and tranſmit it 
to your children; and make 
them acquainted with the 
tranſactions of this day; it 
ſhould ſeem that your grand- 
fathers forgot the treaties 
they uſed to make with their 
brethren, and buried them 
with them in the grave. Give 
over all further thoughts of 
your lands; and take -care, 
that your young men do no 


more. violence to dhe bre 
thren the Engliſh,” 


Then Egohohowen. (the 
Minifink chief) addreſfe 
himſelf to the governor, — 
ſaid, We are now ſatisfied, 
and we ftill retain a friend- 
ſhip for the Engliſh ; and we 
deſire that if we ſhould come 
into your province to ſee our 
old friends, and ſhould have 
occaſion for the bark of a tree 


to cover a cabin, or a little re- 


freſhment, that we ſhould not 
be denied, but be treated as 
brethren; and that your peo- 
ple may not look on the wild 
beaſts of the foreſt, or fiſh of 
the waters, as their ſole pro- 
perty, but that we may be ad- , 
mitted to an equal uſe of 

them.“ 


The governor anſwered, 
that as ſoon as he got home, 
he ſhauld notify the peace 
thro? all the provinces by pro- 
clamation; but deſired the 
Indians might not go into 
thoſe parts where they had 
ſo lately committed hoſti- 
lities, till the paſſions of the 
people were cooled; for 
that he could not anſwer for 
his people's behaviour, while 
their ſufferings were freſh up- 
on their minds. 


This day at a meeting of 
the United Nations with the 
L 4 Dgla- 
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cloaths, blankets, gartering, ſerges, watch-coatz, 


and a few ſuits of laced cloaths for their chiettaing, 


To 


— 


Delawares, their nephews, 


about ſettling the deed in diſ- 


pute, the members of the 
Penſylvanian council were in- 


vited to be preſent; when 


Teedyuſcung roſe up, and 
ſaid, We have ſeen the deeds 


for the lands beyond the Kit- 


tochtinny hills, and acknow- 
ledge its validity ; - our chief, 
Nutimus, remembers it, and 
received forty-four dollars for 
his ſhare of the purchaſe mo- 
ney; but this is not the land 
that I have diſputed with my 


. brethren the Engliſh ; taat 


land lies between Tobiccon 
Creek, and the Kittochtinny 
Bills.“ A. ftring. 


Tokanio and the Six Na- 
tion chief ſtood up and ſaid, 


Couſin, Ithank you for your 


openneſs and honeſty in ſree- 
ly acknowledging the truth. 
1 wiſh the governors of Pen- 
ſylvania, Virginia, Carolina, 
and Jerſey, were ſo honeſt and 
preciſe. 'They have called us 
down to a council fire, to 
brighten the chain of friend- 
ſap ; but our time is taken 
up in a fruitleſs diſpute about 
lands, <virhour coming to the 
z2ain point. The Engliſh firſt 
began ro do miſchief ; we told 
them ſo. They only thanked 
us for our frankneſs; but they 


. ealed no wounds. In ſhort, 


* — 


when they ſpeak to us, they 
do it with a ſhorter belt and 
ſtring, than that which we 
ſpeak to them with, though 
they can make wampum, and 
we cannot. They ought not 
{us to treat with In Ans in 
council affairs. Several of our 
ſtrong belts are loſt in their 
hands. I fear they ſpeak only 
ſrom their mouth, and not 
ſrom the heart. 


Sunday, Oct. 22. The Six 
Nation chiefs held a private 
council, and named two of 
their people to ſend to the 
Ohio. Frederic Poſt arrived 
with the news from genera] 
Forbes, that a large body of 
French and Indians having 
attacked his advanced pot at 
Loyal Hanning, were repulſ— 
ed with great loſs, which loss 
he communicated to the In- 
dians. 8 

Monday, Oct. 2 5. Gover- 
nor Denny. ] © Brethren, by 
this belt we heal your wounds; 
we remove your grief; we take 
the hatchet out of vour heads; 
we make a deep hole in the 
earth and bury the hatchet ſo 
low, that nobody ſhall be able 
to dig it up again. A bel. 


Brethren, now we have 
healed your wounds: we by 
this belt renew all cur tree- 
ties; ; we brighten the chain 

of 
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To crown their happineſs, the ſtores of rum were An. 1752. 


opened: they. drank themſelves into a ſtate of bru- 
tal intoxication, and next day returned in peace to 


their reſpective places of habitation. | 
This treaty with the Indians, who had been de- 
baucked from the intereſt of Great Britain, auſpici- 


of friendſhip; we return to 


our firſt affection; we con- 


firm our ancient union: we 
put freſh earth to the roots of 
the tree of peace, that it may 
bear up againſt every ſtorm 
that can blow, and live and 
flouriſh to the end of time, 
whilſt the ſun ſhines, and the 
rivers run. And we deſire 
you to publiſh this to all the 
nations, your friends and al-. 
lies. A large peace belt. 
Brethren, we now open a 
road to the old council fire at 
Philadelphia, and be aſſured, 
we ſhall always be glad to ſee 
you there, A belt. 
Brethren, this treaty will 
convince all our enemies, 
that we are now united in the 
firmeſt band of amity, and 
while we join out ſtrength to- 
gether, it will not be in their 
power to hurt either you, or 


us, AXIA belt. 


Brethren, as a token of our 
love, we preſent you with a 
quantity of goods, and deſire 
your acceptance of them; 
tenſible of the approaching 
ſeaſon, and of the many dif- 
ficulties you live under from 
the preſent war, we give it 
Vith a hearty good will, 


"Indians, 


Brother Teedyuſcung, you 
put me in mind of your hav- 
ing referred your diſpute to 
the great king, and you de- 
fired to know it he has de- 
cided it; you may depend up- 
on it, that as ſoon as his an- 
ſwer can be obtained, it ſhall 


be communicated to you.“ 
A belt. 


Then governor Barnard, 


requeſting the attention of the 
acquainted them, 
that in conſequence of their 
advice, he had come to a full 
agreement with the Miniſinks, 
for all the lands in diſpute on 
the part of his province, to 
which he deſired they would 
pay a particular regard, that 
the remembrance of it might 


never be forgotten. A belt. 


Then addreſſing himſelf 
to Teedyuſcung, he ſaid, the 
nine men killed at Goſhan, 
of which he had juſtly com- 
plained, were not in his pro- 
vince; the three belts he 
would make enquiry about of 
the governor of New Vork, 


and would ſend him an an- 


ſwer. He added, that the fact 
had been blamed by all good 
and wiſe men. A ftring. 


ouſly 
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Plan of 
the cam- 
paĩgn on 
that con- 
tinent. 
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ouſly paved the way for thoſe operations which had 


been projected againſt the French ſettlements in 


Canada. Inſtead of employing the whole ſtrength 
of the Britiſh arms in North America againſt one 
object, the miniſtry propoſed to divide the forces, 
and make impreſſions on three different parts at 


once, that the enemy might be divided, diſtracted, 


and weakened, and the conqueſt of Canada com- 
pleated in one campaign. That the ſucceſs might 
be the more certain, the different expeditions were 


planned in ſuch a manner as to co-operate with 
each other, and even join accaſionally ; ſo practi. 


cable was it thought for them to maintgin ſuch a 


correſpondence as would admit of a junction oi this 


nature. The project of this campaign imported, 
that general Wolfe, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf ſo eminently in the ſiege of Louiſbourg, ſhould 


proceed up the river St. Laurence, as ſoon as the 


navigation ſhould be clear of ice, with a body of 
eight thouſand men, and a conliderable ſquadron of 


ſhips from England, to undertake the ſiege of 


Quebec, the capital of Canada: that general Am- 
herſt, who commanded in chief, ſhould, with an- 
other army of regular troops and provincials, 
amounting to teens thouſand men, reduce Ticon- 


deroga and Crown- point, croſs the lake Cham- 


plain, and, proceeding along the river Richelieu to 
the banks of St. Laurence, join genera} Wolfe in 


the ſiege of Quebec; that brigadier general Pri- 
deaux, with a third body, reinforced by a conſi- 


derable number of friendly Indians, aſſembled by 
the influence and under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon, ſhould inveſt the French fort, erect- 


ed by the fall or cataract of Niagara, which was 
cer- 
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America, as it in a manner commands all the in- 
terior parts of that vaſt continent. It overawes 
the whole country of the Six Nations, who were 


cajoled into a tame acquieſcence in its being built 


on their territory : it ſecured all the inland trade, 
the navigation of the great lakes, the communica- 
tion between Canada and Louiſiana, and opened a 
paſſage for inroads into the colònies of Great-Bri- 
tain, It was propoſed, that the Britiſh forces, 
haviog reduced Niagara, might be embarked on 
the lake Ontario, fall down the river St. Laurence, 
beſiege and take Montreal, and then join or co- 


operate with Amherſt's army. Beſides theſe larger 


armaments, colonel Stanwix commanded a ſmaller 
detachment for reducing ſmaller forts, and ſcour- 
ing the banks of the lake Ontario. 

Hoy far this project was founded on reaſon and 
military knowledge, may be judged by the follow- 
ing particulars, of which the projectors were not 
ignorant. The navigation of the river St. Lau- 
rence is dangerous and uncertain. The city of Que- 
bec was remarkably ſtrong, from ſituation and 
fortification, from the bravery of the inhabitants, 
and the number of the garriſon. Monſieur de 
Montcalm, an officer of great courage and activity, 


kept the field between Montreal and Quebec with 


a body of ten thouſand men, conſiſting of regular 
troops and diſciplined militia, reinforced by a 
conſiderable number of armed Indians; and an- 
other body of reſerve hovered in the neighbour- 
hood of Montreal, which was the reſidence of mon- 


eur de Vaudreuil, governor- general of Canada. 


The garriſon of Niagara conſiſted of above ſix 
hun- 
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An. 1259. hundred men; the march to it was tedious and 


embarraſſed; and monſieur de Levi ſcoured the 
country with a flying detachment, well acquainted 
with all the woods and paſſes. With reſpect to ge- 
neral Amherſt's ſhare of the plan, the forts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown-point ſtood in his way. The 
enemy were maſters of the lake Champlain, and 
poſſeſſed the ſtrong fort of Chambly, by the fall of 
the river Richelieu, which defended the paſs to the 
river St. Laurence. Even had theſe obſtacles been 
removed, it was hardly poſſible that he and Mc. 
Wolfe ſhould arrive at Quebec in the ſame inſtant 
of time. The firſt that reached it, far from being 
in 2 condition to undertake the fiege of Quebec, 
would run the riſque of being engaged and de- 


feated by the covering army: in which caſe, the 


other body muſt have been expoſed to the moſt 


imminent hazard of deſtruction, in the midſt of an 


enemy's country, far diftant from any place of 


ſafety to which it could retreat. Had theſe diſaſ- 


ters happened, and, according to the experience 
of war, they were the natural conſequences of the 
ſcheme, the troops at Niagara would in all pro- 
bability have fallen an eaſy ſacrifice, unleſs they 
had been ſo fortunate as to receive intelligence 
time enough to accompliſh their retreat before they 


could be intercepted. The deſign would, we ap- 


prehend, have been more juſtifiable, or at leaſt not 
ſo liable to objection, had Mr. Amherſt left two 


or three regiments to protect the frontiers of New 


Loxk, and joining Mr. Wolfe with the reſt, failed 
up the river St. Laurence to beſiege Quebec. 


Even in that caſe, the whole number of his troops 


would not have been - ſufficient, according to the 
55 g articles 


„Ran 173 
articles of war, to iaveſt the place, and cope with An. 17 59: 
the covering army, Nevertheleſs, had the enter- 
prize ſucceeded, Montcalm muſt either have 
hazarded an engagement againſt great odds, or 
retired farther into the country : then the route 
would have been open by land and water to Mont- 
real, which could have made little reſiſtance, The 
two principal towns being taken, and the naviga- 
tion of St. Laurence blocked up, all the dependant 
forts muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion, except 
Niagara, which there was a bare poſſibility of ſup- 
plying, at an incredible trouble and expence, from 
the diſtant Miſfiſippi; but, even then, it might : 
have been beſieged in form, and eaſily reduced, 
Whatever defects there might have been in the 
plan, the execution, thovgh it miſcarried in ſome 
eſſential points, was attended with E ſuc- 
ceſs. 

The ſame good fortune that pro ſpered the Bri- 
tiſh arms fo Ectrarkably 3 in the conqueſt of Guada- 
lupe, ſeemed to interpoſe ſtill more aſtoniſhingly 
in their favour at Quebec, the ſiege of which we 
ſhall record in its proper place: at preſent ve mult 
attend the operations of general Amherſt, whoſe 
ſeparate army was firſt in motion, though ſuch im- 
pediments were thrown in his way as greatly re- 

tarded the progreſs of his operations; impedi- 
ments ſaid to have ariſen from the pride, inſolence, 
and obſtinacy of certain individuals, who poſſeſſed 
great influence in that part of the 3 and em- 
ployed it all to thwart the ſervice of their 

r ann TN 

The fanamer \ was s already far advanced before 


general Amherſt could paſs lake George with his 
ſorces, 
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forees, although they met with no oppoſition, and 


reach the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, where, 


in the preceding year, the Britiſh troops had ſuſ- 
tained ſuch a terrible diſaſter. Ar firſt the enemy 
ſeemed determined to defend this fortreſs ; but per- 
ceiving the Engliſh commander reſolute, cautious, 
and well prepared for undertaking the ſiege, hav- 
ing moreover orders to retreat from place to place, 
towards the centre of operations at Quebec, rather 
than run the leaſt risk of being made priſoners of 
war, they in the night of July the twenty-ſeventh 
abandoned the poft, after having in ſome meaſure 


diſmantled the fortifications, and retired to Crown- 


point, a fort. ſituated on the verge of Lake Cham- 

plain. General Amherſt, having taken poſſeſſion 
of this important poſt, which effectually covered 
the frontiers of New York, and ſecured to himſelf 


a ſafe retreat in caſe of neceſſity, ordered the works 


to be repaired, and allotted a ſtrong garrifon for its 
defence. This acquilition, however, was not made 
without the loſs of a brave accompliſhed young of- 


ficer, colonel Roger Townſhend, who, in reconnoi- 


tring the fort, was killed with a cannon ſhot, and 


fell near the ſame ſpot which in the former year 
had been enriched with the blood of the gallant 
lord Howe, whom he ſtrongly reſembled in the 
circumſtances of birth, age, qualifications, and cha- 
rafter. While the general ſuperintended the re- 
pairs of Ticonderoga, and the men, were employed 
in preparing batteries and other veſſels, his ſcouting. 
parties hovered in the neighbourhood of Crown- 
point, in order to watch the motion of the enemy. 
From one of theſe detachments, he received in- 
telligence on the firſt day of Auguſt, that the 


enemy 


GEORGE HI. 


enemy had retired from Crown · point. He imme- 
diately detached a body of rangers before him to 
take poſſeſſion of the place, embarked with the 
reſt of the army, and on the fourth day of the 
month; landed at the fort, where the troops were 


immediately encamped. His next care was to lay 


the foundations of a new fort, to be maintained for 
the farther ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that 
part of the country, and particularly for preventing 


the inroads of ſcalping parties, by whom the plan- 


_ tations had been dreadfully infeſted. 


Here information was received that the enemy 


had retired to the. iſle Aux Noix, at the other end 
of the lake Champlain, five leagues on the higher 
ſide of St. John's; that their force encamped in 
that place, under the command of Mr. de Burle- 
maque, conſiſted of three battalions and five pi- 
quets of regular troops, with Canadians and ma- 


rines, amounting in the whole to three thouſand 


five hundred effective men, provided with a nu- 
merous artillery; and that the lake was occupied 
by four large veſſels mounted with cannon, and 
manned with piquets of different regiments, under 
the command and direction of Mr. le Bras, a cap- 
tain in the French navy, aſſiſted by Mr. de Rigal, 
and other ſea officers. In conſequence of this inti- 
mation, general Amherſt, who had for ſome time 
employed capt. Loring to ſuperintend the build- 
ing of veſſels at Ticonderoga, being reſolved to 
have the ſuperiority on the lake, directed the cap- 
tain to build with all poſſible expedition a ſloop of 
ſixteen guns, and a radeau eighty four feet in 
length, capable of carrying ſix large cannon. 
Theſe, together with a brigantine, 5 fiaiſhed, 
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An.1759- victualled, and manned by the eleventh day of Oc- 


tober, the general embarked with the whole troops 
in batteaus, in order to attack the enemy; but 
next day, the weather growing tempeſtuous, was 
obliged to take ſhelter in a bay on the weſtern 
ſhore, where the men were landed for refreſhment. 
In the mean time, capt. Loring with his ſmall ſqua- 
dron failed down the Jake, gave chace to a French 
ſchooner, and drove three of their ſhips into a bay, 
where two of them were ſunk, and the third 
run a-ground by their own crews, who eſcaped; 

one, however, was repaired and brought. away by 
capt. Loring, fo that now the French had bur one 
{ſchooner remaining. General Amherſt, after hav- 
ing been ſome days wind-bound, reimbarked his 


forces, and proceeded down the lake; but the 
. ſtorm, which had abated, beginning to blow with 


redoubled fury, ſo as to.ſwell the waves mountain 
high, the ſeaſon for action being elapſed, and 


winter ſetting in with the moſt rigorous ſeverity, 
he ſaw the impoſſibility of accompliſhing his de- 


ſign, and was obliged to deſiſt. 

Returning to the ſame bay where he had * 
ſheltered, he landed the troops, and began his 
march for Crown- point, where he arrived on the 
twenty-firſt day of October. Having ſecured a 
ſuperiority on the lake, he now employed all his 
attention in rearing the new fortreſs at Crown- 
point, together with three ſmall out-forts for 1ts 


better defence; in opening roads of communica- 


tion with Ticonderoga, and the governments of the 
Maſſachuſets, and New Hampſhire ; and in mak- 
ing diſpoſitions . for the winter-quarters of his 
oops, ſo as to Þ Procech the country from the 4 
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roads of the enemy. During this whole ſummer A. 1759. 


he received not the leaſt intelligence of Mr. 


Wolfe's operations, except a few hints in ſome let- 
ters relating to the exchange of priſoners, that 
came from the French general Montcalm, who 
gave him to underſtand, that Mc. Wolfe had landed 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec, and ſeemed de- 
termined to undertake the ſiege of that city: that 
he had honoured him (the French general) with 
ſeveral notes, ſometimes couched in a ſoothing 
ſtrain, ſometimes filled with threats“; that the 


French army intended to give him battle, and a 


few days would determine the fare of Quebec. 


Though Mr. Amherſt was ignorant of the pro- 


ceedings of the Quebec ſquadron, his communica- 
tion coatinued open with the forces which under- 
took the ſiege of Niagara; and he received an ac- 
count of their ſucceſs before he had quitted the 
lines of Ticonderoga. 

General Prideaux, with his bedy of troops, re- 
inforced by the Indian auxiharies under Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon, advanced to the cataract of Niagara, 
without being expoſed to the leaſt inconvenience 
on his march; and inveſting the French fortreſs 
about the middle of July, carried on his approaches 

with great vigour, till the twentieth day of that 
month, when, viſiting the trenches, he was unfor- 
tunately ſlain by the burſting of a cohorn. Mr. 
Amherſt was no ſooner informed of his diſaſter, 
then he detached from Ticonderoga brigadier- 
general Gage, to aſſume the command of that 
army. In the mean time it devolved to Sir Wik 
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An. 1759. liam Johnſon, who happily proſecuted the plan of _ 


Reduc- 
tion of 
Niagara. 


hour their whole army was routed, their general, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


his predeceſſor with all the ſucceſs.that could have 


been deſired. The enemy, alarmed with the ap. 


prehenſion of loſing a place of ſuch importance, 


reſolved to exert their endeavours for its relief. 
They aſſembled a body of regular troops, amount- 


ing to twelve hundred men, drawn from Detroit, 
Venango, and Preſque Iſle ; and theſe, with a 
number of Indian auxiliaries, were detached, under 
the command of monſieur d*Aubry, on an attempt 
to reinforce the garriſon of Niagara. Sir William 
Johnſon, having received intelligence of their de- 
ſign, made a diſpoſition to intercept them in their 
march, In the evening he ordered the light in- 
fantry and piquets to poſt themſelves to the left, 
on the road leading from Niagara falls to the for- 
treſs; and theſe were reinforced in the morning 


with the grenadiers, and part of the forty-fixth re- 


giment, commanded by lieutenant-colone] Maſſey; 
and another regiment, under lieutenant-colonel 
Farquhar, was poſted at the tail of the works, in 
order to ſupport the guard of the trenches. About 
eight in the morning, the enemy being in fight, 
the Indians in the Engliſh army advanced to ſpeak 


with their countrymen who ſerved under the 


French banners; but this conference was declined 
by the enemy. Then the French Indians having 
uttered the horrible ſcream called the war- whoop, 


which by this time had loſt its effect among the 
Britiſh forces, the enemy began the action with 


great impetuoſity: but they met with ſuch a hot 
reception in front, while the Indian auxiliaries fell 
upon their flanks, that in little more than half an 


with 


GGSN 

with all his officers, taken, and the purſuit conti- 
nued through the woods for ſeveral miles with con- 
fiderable laughter. This battle, which happened 
on the twenty-fourth day of July, having been 
fought in ſight of the French garriſon at Niagara, 
Sir William Johnſon ſent major Harvey with 

trumpet to the commanding officer, to preſent him 


An.1759* 


with a liſt of the ſeventeen officers taken in the en 


gagement, and exhort him to ſurrender before 
more blood was ſhed, while he had it in his power 
to reſtrain the Indians. The commandant, having 


certified himſelf of the truth, by ſending an officer 


to viſit the priſoners, agreed to treat, and in a few 
hours the capitulation was ratified. The garriſon, 
conſiſting of ſix hundred and ſeven effective men, 
marched out with the honours of war, in order to 
be embarked in veſſels on the lake, and conveyed 
in the moſt expeditious manner to New York. 
They laid down their arms when they embarked ; 
but were permitted to keep their baggage, and, by 
a proper eſcorte, protected from the ſavage inſo- 
lence and rapacity of the Indians. All the women 
were conducted, at their own requeſt, to Mont- 
real; and the ſick and wounded, who could not 
bear the fatigue of travelling, were treated with 
humanity. 

This was the ſecond compleat vidhory obtained 
on the continent of North America, in the courſe 
of the ſame war, by Sir William Johnſon, who, 
without the help of a military education, ſucceeded 
ſo ſignally in the field by dint of innate courage 
and natural ſagacity. What remarkably characte- 


riſes theſe battles, is the circumſtance of his having 


taken in both the commander of the enemy. In- 


M2: deed, 
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"deed, the war in general may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſingular ſucceſs of this gentleman and the cele- 


brated Mr. Clive, two ſclf-raught generals; who, 


by a ſeries of ſhining actions, have demonſtrated, 
that uninſtructed genius can, by its own internal 
light and efficacy, rival, if not eclipſe, the acquired 


art of diſcipline an1 experience. Sir William John. 


ſon was not more ſerviceable to bis country by his 
valour and conduct i in the field, than by the influence 
and authority which his juſtice, benevolence, and 
integrity, had acquired among the Indian tribes of 
the Six Nations, whom he not only aſſembled at 
Niagara, to the number of eleven hundred, but 
alſo reſtrained within the bounds of "oe order and 
moderation. 
The reduction of Niagara; and the poſſeſſion of 
Crown-point, were exploits much more eaſily at. 


chieved than the conqueſt of Quebec, the great 


object to which all theſe operations were ſubordi- 
nate- Of that we now come to give the detail, 


fraught with ſingular adventures and ſurpriſing 
events; in the courſe of which a noble ſpirit of 


enterprize was diſplayed, and the ſcenes of war 
were exhibited in a} the variety of deſolation. It 


was about the middle of February that a conſi- 


derable ſquadron failed from England for Cape 


Breton, under the command of the admirals Saun- 


ders and Holmes, two gentlemen of worth and 
probity, who had on ſeveral occaſions ſignalized 


their courage and conduct in the ſervice of their 
country. By the twenty-firſt day of April they 


were in ſight of Louisbourg; but the harbour was 
blocked up with ice in ſuch a manner, that they 


were obliged to bear away for Halifax in Nova- 
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Scotia. From hence rear-admiral Durell was de- 
tached with a ſmall ſquadron, to ſail up the river 
St. Laurence as far as the iſle de Coudres, in order 
to intercept any ſupplies from France intended for 
Quebec: he accordingly took two ſtoreſhips; but 
he was anticipated by ſeventeen fail of ſhips, loaded 
with proviſion, ſtores, and ſome recruits, under 
convoy of three frigates, which had already reached 
the capital of Canada, Mean while, admiral Saun- 
ders arrived at Louisbourg ; and the troops being 


embarked, to the number of eight thouſand, pro- 


ceeded up the river without further delay. The 
operations at land were intruſted to the conduct 


of major- general James Wolfe, whoſe talents had 


ſhone with ſuch ſuperior luſtre at the ſiege of 
Louisbourg; and his ſubordinates in command 
were the brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and 
Murray; all four in the flower of their age, who 


had ſtudied the military art with equal eagerneſs 


and proficiency, and, though young in years, were 
old in experience. The firſt was a ſoldier by 
deſcent, the ſon of major-general Wolfe, a veteran 
officer of acknowledged Capacity : : the other three 
reſembled each other, not only in years, qualifica- 


tions, and ſtation, but alſo in family-rank, all three 


being the ſons of noblemen. The ſituation of 
brigadier Townſhend was ſingular: he had ferved 
abroad in the laſt war with reputation, and reſigned 
his commiſſion during the peace, in diſdain of ſome 
hard uſage he had ſuſtained from his luperiors. 
That his military talents, however, might not be 


loft to his country, he excrciſed them with equal 


ſpirit and perſeverance in projecting and promot- 
ing the plan of a national militia, When the 
M3 com- 
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command and direction of the army devolved to a 
new leader, ſo predominant in his breaſt was the 


ſpirit of patriotiſm and the love of glory, that tho? 
heir- apparent to a Britiſh peerage, poſſeſſed of a 


very affluent fortune, remarkably dear to his ac- 
quaintance, and ſolicited to a life of quiet by every 


allurement of domeſtic felicity, he waved theſe 


conſiderations : he burſt from all intanglements : 


proffered his ſervice to his ſoyereign; expoſed him- 


ſelf to the perils of a diſagreeable voyage, the ri- 
gours of a ſevere climate, and the hazards of a 
campaign peculiarly fraught with toil, danger, and 
difficulty. 

The armament intended for Quebec failed up 
the river St. Laurence, without having met with 
any interruption, or having perceived any of thoſe 
difficulties and perils with which it had been re- 
ported that the navigation of it was attended. 
Their good fortune in this particular, indeed, was 
owing to ſome excellent charts of the river, which 
had been found in veſſels taken from the enemy. 
About the latter end of June the land- forces were 
diſembarked in two diviſions upon the ifle of Or- 


leans, ſituated a little below Quebec, a large fertile 


iſland, well cultivated, producing plenty of grain, 
abounding with people, villages, and plantations. 
General Wolfe no ſooner landed on the iſland of 
Orleans than he diſtributed a manifeſto among the 
French coloniſts, importing, That the king his 


maſter, juſtly exaſperated againſt the French mo- 


narch, had equipped a conſiderable armament, in 
order to humble his pride, and was determined to 
reduce the moſt conſiderable French ſettlements 


in America. ar deck it was not againſt the 
in- 
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induſtrious peaſants, their wives, and children, nor An. 1759. 


againſt the miniſters of religion, that he intended 
to make war: on the contrary, he lamented the 
misfortune to which they muſt be expoſed by the 
quarrel : he offered them his protection, and pro- 
miſed to maintain them in their temporal poſſeſ- 
ſions, as well as in the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, provided they would remain quiet, and take 
no part in the difference between the two crowns. 
He obſerved, that the Engliſh were maſters of the 
river St. Laurence, fo as to intercept all ſuccours 


from Europe; and had, beſides,” a powerful army 


on the continent, under the command of general 
Amberſt. He affirmed, That the reſolution they 
ought to take was neither difficult nor doubtful, as 
the utmoſt exertion of their valour would be uſe- 
leſs, and ſerve only to deprive them of the ad- 
vantages which they might reap from their neutra- 
lity. He reminded them, that the cruelties exer- 
ciſed by the French upon the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain in America, would excuſe the moſt ſevere re- 
priſals; but Britons were too generous to tollow 
ſuch barbarous examples. He again offered to 
the Canadians the ſweets of peace, amid} the hor- 
rors of war; and left it to themſelves to determine 


their own fate by their own conduct. He ex- 


preſſed his hope, that the world would do him 
juſtice, ſhould they oblige him, by rejecting theſe 
favourable terms, to adopt violent meaſures. . He 
expatiated upan the ftrength and power, as well as 
the generolity of Great Britain, i in thus ſtretching 


out the hand of humanity ; a hand ready to aſſiſt 


them on all occaſions, even when France was, by 
her weakneſs, compelled to abandon them in the 
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40. 1759. a critical conjuncture. 
duced no immediate effect; nor, indeed, did the 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
This declaration pro- 


Canadians depend upon the ſincerity and promiſed 
faith of a nation, whom their prieſts had induſtri- 


. ouſly repreſented as the moſt ſavage and cruel ene- 


my. on earth. Poſſeſſed of thoſe notions, which 
prevailed even among the better ſort, they choſe 
to abandon their habitations, and expoſe them- 
ſelves and families to certain ruin, in provoking 
the Engliſh by the moſt cruel hoſtilities, rather than 
be quiet, and confide in the general's promiſe of 
protection. Inſtead of purſuing this prudent plan 
of conduct, they joined the * ſcalping parties of In- 
dians who ſkulked among the woods, and falling 


upon the Engliſh ſtragglers by ſurprize, butchered 


them with the moſt inhuman barbarity. Mr. 


Wolfe, whoſe nature revolted againſt ſuch wanton 


and perfidious cruelty, ſent a letter to the French 
general, repreſenting, that ſuch enormities were 
contrary to the rules of war oblerved among civi- 


— a—_— * 9 . 


/ 


* The operation of ſcalp- 
ing, which, to the ſhame of 
both nations, 1s encouraged 
both by French and Engliſh, 
the ſavages perform in this 
manner.—'The hapleſs victim 


being diſabled, or diſarmed, 


the Indian, with a ſharp Knife, 
provided and worn for the 
purpoſe, makes a circular in- 
ciſion to the bone, round the 
upper part of the head, and 
tears off the ſcalp with his 
fingers. Previous to this exe- 
cution, he generally diſpatches 


the priſoner hy repeated blows 


on the head with the ham- 
mer ſide of an inſtrument, 


called a tomo- hawk : but 
ſometimes they ſave them 


ſelves the trouble, and ſome- 
times the blows prove inef- 
fectual; ſo that the miſerable 
patient is found alive, groan- 
ing in the utmoſt agony of 
torture. The Indian ſtrings 
the ſcalps he has procured, 


to be produced as a teſtimo- 


ny of his prowels,, and re- 
ceives a premium for each 


from the nation under whoſe ' 


banners he has inliſted. 
| lized 
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France, and diſgraceful to human nature: he 
therefore deſired the French coloniſts and Indians 

might be reſtrained within due bounds, otherwiſe ; 

he would burn their villages, deſolate their planta- 

tions, and retaliate upon the perſons of his priſo- 

ners whatever cruelties ſhould, in the ſequel, be 
committed on the ſoldiers or ſubjects of his maſter. 

In all probability the French general's authority 

was not ſufficient to bridle the ferocity of the ſa- 

vages, who continued to ſcalp and murder with the | 

moſt brutal appetite: for blood and revenge ; ſo 

thar Mr. Wolfe, in order to intimidate, the enemy 

into a ceſſation of theſe outrages, found it neceſ- 


ſary to connive at ſome irregularities in the way of 
retaliation. 


Mr. de Montcalm, who commanded the French Takes 
troops, though ſuperior in number to the invaders, poſſeſſion 
very wiſely reſolved to depend upon the natural of Point 
ftrength of the country, which appeared almoſt i in- * 
ſurmountable and had carefully taken all his pre- 
cautions of defence. The city of Quebec was 
skilfully fortified, ſecured with a numerous garri- 

ſon, and plentifully ſupplied with proviſion and am- 
munition. Montcalm had reinforced the troops of 

the colony with five regular battalions, formed of 

the beſt of the inhabitants, completely diſciplined 

all the Canadians of the neighbourhood capable of 
bearing arms, and ſeveral tribes of ſavages. With 

this army he had taken the field, in a very advan- 
tageous ſituation, encamped along the ſhore of Beau- 

fort, from the river St. Charles to the falls of 
Montmorenci, every acceſſible part being deeply 
intrenched. To undertake the liege of Quebec 


againſt | 
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. againſt ſuch odds and advantages, was not only a 
deviation from the eſtabliſhed maxims of war, but 
a raſh enterprize, ſeemingly urged in diametrical 
oppoſition to the dictates of common ſenſe. Mr, 
| Wolfe was well acquainted with all the difficulties, 
of the undertaking; but he knew at the ſame time 
he ſhould always have it in his power to retreat, in 
caſe of emergency, while the Britiſh ſquadron 
maintained its ſtation in the river: he was not with- 
out hope of being joined by general Amherſt; 
and he was ſtimulated by an appetite for glory, 
which-the proſpect of accumulated dangers could 
not allay. Underſtanding that there was a body 
of the enemy poſted, with cannon, at the Point of 
Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the city of 
Quebec, he detached- againſt them brigadier 
Monckton, at the head of four battalions, who 
paſſed the river atnight; and next morning, having 
| ſkirmiſhed with fome of the enemy's irregulars, 
obliged them to retire from that poſt, which the 
Engliſh immediately occupied. Atihe ſame time 
colonel Carlton, with another detachment, took 
poſſeſſion of the weſtern point of the iſland of 
Orleans; and both theſe poſts were fortified, in 
order to anticipate the enemy, who, had they kept 
poſſeſſion of either, might have rendered it impoſ- 
ſible for any ſhip to lie at anchor within two miles 
of Quebec. Beſides, the Point of Levi was within 
cannon-ſhot of the city, againſt which a battery of 
mortars and artillery was immediately erected. 
Montcalm, foreſeeing the effect of this expedient, 
detached a body of ſixteen hundred men acroſs 
the river, to attack and deſtroy the works before they 
were completed: but this detachment fell into diſ- 
: | order, 
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ſion. The battery being finiſned, without further 
interruption, the cannon and mortars began to play 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a little time the upper 
town was conſiderably damaged, and the lower 
town reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. | 

In the mean time the fleet was expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger. Immediately after the 
troops had been landed on the iſland of Orleans, 
the wind increaſed to a furious ſtorm, which blew 
with ſuch violence, that many tranſports ran foul of 
one another, and were diſabled; a number of boats 
and ſmall craft foundered, and divers large ſhips 
loſt their anchors. The enemy reſolving to take 
| advantage of the confuſion which they imagined 

this diſaſter muſt have produced, prepared ſeven 
fireſhips, and at midnight ſent them down from 
Quebec among the tranſports, which lay ſo thick 
as to cover the whole ſurface of the river. The 
ſcheme, though well contrived, and ſeaſonably exe- 
cuted, was entirely defeated by the deliberation 
of the Britiſh admiral, and the dexterity of his ma- 
rines, who reſolutely boarded the fireſhips, and 
towed them faſt a-ground, where they lay burning 
to the water's edge, without having done the leaſt 
_ prejudice to the Engliſh ſquadron. On the very 

ſame day of the ſucceeding month, they ſent down 
a raft of fireſnips, or radeaus, which were likewiſe 
conſumed, without producing any effect. 

The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and 
the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans, being finiſhed, 
the Britiſh forces croſſed the north channel in 
boats, and landing under the cover of two ſloops, 


encamped on the ſide of the river Montmorenci, 
which 
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order, fired upon each other, and retired in confu- An. 1759. 


The fleet 
endan- 
gered by 


a ſtorm. 


The ge- 
neral en- 
camps by 
the falls 
of the ri- 
verMont-- 
morenci. 
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. 7785. which divided them from the left of the enemy ; 
and next morning a company of rangers, poſted in 
=_ a wood to cover ſome workmen, were attacked by 
= the French Indians, and totally defeated : however, 
the neareſt troops advancing, repulſed the Indians 
in their turn with conſiderable loſs. The reaſons 
that induced general Wolf to chooſe this ſitua- 
tion by the falls of Montmorenci, in which he 
was divided from Quebec by this, and another 
river called St. Charles, he explained in a letter to 
the ſecretary of ſtate. He obſerved that the ground 
which he had choſen was high, and in ſome mea- 
ſure commanded the oppoſite ſide on which the 
enemy was poſted: that there was a ford below 
the falls, paſſable in every tide for ſome hours at 
the latter part of the ebb, and beginning of the 
flood; and he hoped that means might be found of 
paſſing the river higher up, ſo as to fight the mar- 
quis de Montcalm upon leſs diſadvantageous terms 
than thoſe of directly attacking his intrenchments. 
Accordingly, in reconnoitring the river Montmo- 
renci, a ford was diſcovered about three miles 
above; but the oppoſite bank, which was naturally 
ſteep and covered with woods, the enemy had in- 
trenched in ſuch a manner as to render it almoſt in- 
acceſſible. The eſcorte was twice attacked by the 
3 Indians, who were as often repulſed ; but theſe 
rencounters coſt the Engliſh about forty men killed 
and wounded, including ſome officers, 
Some ſhrewd objections might be ſtarted to the 
general's choice of ground on this occſion. He 
could not act at all without paſſing the river Mont- 
morenci at a very great diſadvantage, and attack- 
ing an enemy ſuperior to himſelf in number, = 
| cure 
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cured by redoubts and intrenchments. Had he 


even, by dint of extraordinary valour, driven them 


from theſe ſtrong poſts, the ſucceſs muſt have coſt 


An. 1759. 


him a great number of officers and men; and the 


enemy might have retreated behind the river St. 
Charles, which he muſt alſo have paſſed under the 
ſame diſadvantages, before he could begin his 
operations againſt the city of Quebec. Had his 
good fortune enabled him to ſurmount all theſe 
difficulties, and after all to defeat the enemy in a 
pitched battle, the garriſon of Quebec might have 
been reinforced by the wreck of their army; and 
he could not, with any probability of ſucceſs, have 
undertaken the ſiege of an extenſive fortified place, 
which he had not troops ſufficient to inveſt, and 
whoſe garriſon would have been nearly equal in 
number to. the ſum total of the troops he com- 
manded. At any rate, the chance of a fair engage- 
ment in the open field was what he had little reaſon 
to expect in that ſituation, from the known expe- 


rience, and the apparent conduct of the French ge- 


neral. Theſe objections appeared ſo obvious and 
important, that general Wolfe would not deter- 
mine to riſque an attack, until he had ſurveyed the 
upper part of the river St. Laurence, in hope of 
finding ſome place more favourable for a deſcent. 

On the eighteenth day of July, the admiral, at 
bis requeſt, ſent two ſhips of war, two armed ſloops, 
and fome tranſports, having troops on board, v 


the river; and they paſſed the city of Quebec, with- 
out having ſuſtained any damage. The general, 
being on board of this little armament, carefully 
obſerved the banks on the ſide of the enemy, which 
were extremely difficult from the nature of the 


ground, 


He fails 
up the 
river with 


P a detach- 


ment. 
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ground, and theſe difficulties were redoubled by 
the foreſight and precaution of the French com- 
mander. Though a deſcent ſeemed impracticable 
between the city and Cape Rouge, where it was 
intended, general Wolfe, in order to divide the 


_ enemy's force, and procure intelligence, ordered 


He at- 
tacks the 
French 
intrench- 
ment at 
Montmo- 
renci, and 
15 repul- 
fed with 
conſider- 


able loſs. 


a. detachment, under the command of colonel 
Carlton, to land higher up at the Point Au Trem- 
ble, to which place he was informed, a good num- 
ber of the inhabitants of -Quebec had retired with 
their moſt valuable effects. This ſervice was per- 
formed with little loſs, -and ſome priſoners were 
brought away ; but no magazine was diſcovered. 


The general, thus diſappointed in his expecta- 


tion, returned to Montmorenci, where brigadier 


Townſhend had, by maintaining a ſuperior fire 
acroſs that river, prevented the enemy from erect- 


ing a battery, which would have commanded the 
Engliſn camp: and now he reſolved to attack 
them, though poſted to great advantage, and 
every where prepared to give him a warm recep- 
tion. His deſign was, firſt to reduce a detached 
redoubt cloſe to the water's edge; ſeemingly ſitu- 
ated. without gun- ſhot of the intrenchment on 
the hill. 
by the enemy, he foreſaw that he ſhould be able 
to bring on a general engagement : on the con- 


trary, ſhould they remain tame ſpectators of its 


reduction, he could afterwards examine their ſitu- 
ation at leiſure, and determine the place at which 
they could be moſt eaſily attacked. Preparations 
were accordingly made for ſtorming the redoubt. 
On the laſt day of July, in the forenoon, part of 


| brigadier Monckton's brigade was embarked in the 


boats 


Should this fortification be ſupported 


t 
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Point of Levi. The two brigades commanded by 
the brigadiers Townſhend and Murray were drawn 
out, in order to paſs the ford when it ſhould be 
neceſſary. ' To facilitate their paſſage, the admiral 
had ſtationed the Centurion ſhip of war in the 
channel, to check the fire of the lower battery, 
by which the ford was commanded : a numerous 
train of artillery was placed upon the eminence, 
to batter and enfilade the left of the enemy's 
intrenchment; and two flat-bottomed armed 


veſſels, prepared for the purpoſe, were run a- 


ground near the redoubt, to favour the deſcent of 
the forces. The manifeſt confuſion produced 
among the French by theſe previous meaſures, and 
by the fire of the Centurion, which was well directed 
and ſuſtained, determined Mr. Wolfe to ſtorm 
this intrenchment without further delay. Orders 
were iſſued, that the three brigadiers ſhould put 
their troops in motion at a certain ſignal, which 
Vas accordingly made at a proper time of the tide. 
Many of the boats from Point Levi ran aground 
upon a ledge, that runs off a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſhore; and this accident occaſioned a diſ- 
order, by which ſo much time was loſt, that the 
general was obliged to ſtop the march of briga- 
dier Townſhend's corps, which he perceived to be 
in motion. In the mean time, the boats were 
floated, and ranged in proper order, though ex- 
poſed to a ſevere fire of ſhot and ſhells; and the 
general in perſon ſounding the ſhore, pointed out 
the place where the troops might diſembark with 
the leaſt difficulty. Thirteen companies of grena- 


diers, and two een men of the ſecond Ame- 
rican 


191 
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An.1759. rican. battalion, were the firſt who landed. They 


arm; 


had received orders to form in four diſtint bodies, 0 

and begin the attack, ſupported by the corps of bri- 85 

gadier Monckton, as ſoon as the other troops ſhould i 

have paſſed the ford, and be near enough to con- 1 

tribute their aſſiſtance. Theſe inſtructions, how- " 

ever, were intirely neglected, Before Mr. Monck- mm: 

ton had landed, and while brigadier Townſhend — 

| was on his march at a conſiderable diſtance, the ol 
L 

; grenadiers, without waiting to be drawn up in any He 

| regular form, impetuouſly ruſhed towards the ene- . 

| _ my's intrenchments in the utmoſt diſorder. Their = 

=_ | courage ſerved only to increafe their misfortune, in 

1 The firſt fire they received did ſuch execution try 

among them, that they were obliged to ſhelter ö wo 

themſelves under the redoubt which the French 22 

had abandoned at their approach. In this uncom- In 

fortable ſituation they remained ſome time, unable _ 

| a Is | wa 

to form under ſo hot a fire, notwithſtanding the 15 

utmoſt efforts of many gallant officers, who la- der 

viſhly expoſed, and even loſt their lives in the ho- = 

nourable IO © of their duty. The general, 4 

ſeeing car 

3 fur 

| 5 | | tin 

+ The following anecdote Ireland. Both were agreeable by 

is ſo remarkable, and tends ſo in perſon, and unblemiſhed im: 

much to the honour of the in character, and connected Th 

Britiſh ſoldiery, that we inſert together by the ties of mutual! | ear 

it without fear of the rea- friendſhip and efteem. On in! 

der's diſapprobation. Capt. the day that preceded the ter 

Ochterlony and enſign Pey- battle, capt. Ochterlony had car 

ton belonged to the regiment been obliged to fight a duel off 

of brigadier-general Monck- with a German officer; in big 

ton. They were nearly of an which, though he wounded ho! 

age, which did not exceed and diſarmed his antagoniſt, | qui 

thirty : the firſt was a North yet he himſelf received a dan- def 

Briton, the other a native of gerous hurt under the right of 
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ſeeing all their endeavours abortive, ordered them 
to retreat and form behind Monckton's brigade, 


\ 


a- s 


which 


—— 


arm: in conſequence of which 
his friends inſiſted on his re- 
maining in camp during the 
action of next day; but his 
ſpirit was too great to com- 
ply with this remonſtrance. 


He declared it ſhould never 


be ſaid that a ſcratch, receiv- 
ed in a private rencounter, 
had prevetited him from do- 
ing his duty, when his coun- 
try required his ſervice; and 
he took the field with a fufil 
in his hand, though he was 
hardly able to carry his arms. 
in leading up his men to the 
enemy's entrenchmetit, he 
was ſhot through the lungs 
with a muſket-ball ; an acci- 
dent which obliged him to 
part with his fuſil: but he 
ſtill continued advancing, un- 
til by loſs of blood, he be- 
came too weak to proceed 
further. About the ſame 
time Mr, Peyton was lamed 
by a ſhot which ſhattered the 
imall bone of his left leg. 
The ſoldiers, in their retreat, 
earneſtly begged, with tears 
in their eyes, that capt. Och- 
terlony would allow them to 
carry him and the enſign 
off the field. But he was fo 


bigotted to a ſevere point of 


honour, that he would not 

quit the ground, though he 

deſired they would take care 

of his enſign. Mr. Peyton, 
Nums, XXV 


with a generous diſdain, re- 


jected their good offices, de- 


claring that he woule not 


leave his captain in ſuch a 


ſituation ; and in a little time 
they remained the ſole ſur- 
vivors on that part of the 
field. 

Capt. Ochterlony fat dowri 


- by his friend, and, as they 


expected nothing but imme- 
diate death, they took leave 
of each other; yet they were 
not altogether abandoned by 
the hope of being proteaed 
as priſoners : for the captain 
| ſeeing a French ſoldier with 
two Indians approach, ſtarted 
up, and accoſting them in the 
French language, which he 
ſpoke perfectly well, expreſi- 
ed his expectation that they 
would treat him and his com- 
panion as officers, priſoners, 
and gentlemen. The two 
Indians ſeemed to be intire- 
ly under the conduct of the 
Frenchman, who coming up to 
Mr. Peyton, as he ſat on the 
ground, ſnatched his laced hat 
from his head, and robbed 
the captain of his watch and 
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money. This outrage was a 


{ſignal to the Indians for mure 
der and pillage. 


ſtruck at him behind, with a 

view to knock him down 

but the blow miſſing his 
N | head, 


One of 
them, clubbing his firelock, 
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Au. 1759. which was, by this time, landed and drawn up 
on the beach in good order. 


* accordingly 
retired 


hend, took place upon his 
' ſhoulder. At the fame in- 


ſtant the other Indian poured. 


\ | his Tot into the breaſt of this 
=—_ unfortunate young gentle- 
man, who cried out, O 
„ Peyton ! the villain has ſhot 
% mc.” Not yet fatisfied 
with cruelty, the barbarian 
fprung upon him, and ſtab- 
bed him in the belly with his 
ſcalping knife. 'The captain, 
having parted with his fuſil, 
had no weapon for his de- 
fence, as none of the officers 
wore ſwords in the action. 
The three ruffians, finding 
him ſtill alive, endeavoured 
to ſtrangle him with his own 
ſaſh; and he was now upon 


them with furpriting exertion. 
Mr. Peyton, at this juncture, 
having a double barrelled 
muſket in his hand, and ſee- 
ing the diſtreſs of his friend, 
fired at one of the Indians, 
who dropped dead upon the 
ſpot. The other thinking the 
enſign would now be an eaſy 
prey, advanced towards him; 
and Mr, Peyton, having taken 
good aim at the diſtance of 
four yards, diſcharged his 
piece the ſecond time ; but it 
ſeemed to take no cife&. 
i he ſavage fired in his turn, 
and wounded the enfign in 


the ſhoulder; then ruſhing. 


his knees, ſtruggling againſt. 


„ 


upon him, thruſt his bayonet 


through his body. He re- 


peated the blow, which Mr, 
Peyton attempting tO parry, 
received another wound in his 
left hand. Nevertheleſs, he 
ſeized the Indian's muſket 
with the ſame hand, pulling 
him forwards, and with his 
right drawing a dagger which 


| hung by his fide, plung 2d it 


in the barbarian's iide. A 
violent ſtruggle enſued ; but 
at length Mr. Peyton was up- 
permoſt, and, with repeated 
ſtrokes of his dagger, killed 
his antagoniſt outright. Here 


he was ſeized with an unac- 


countable emotion of curio- 
fity, to know whether or not 
his ſhot had taken place on 
the body of the Indian ; he 


| accordingly turned him up, 


and, ſtripping off his blanket, 
perceived that the ball had 
penetrated quite through the 
cavity of the breaſt. Having 
ths obtained a dear-bought 
victory, he itarted up on one 
leg, and ſaw capt. Ochterlony 
ſtanding at the diſtance of 
fixty yards, cloſe by the e- 


nemy's breaſtwork, with the 


French ſoldier attending him. 
Mr. Peyton then called aloud, 


Capt. Ochterlony, lam glad 


to ſze you have at laſt got un- 
der protection. Beware of 


that villain, who is more 
| | bar- 


muſket, and, 


GEORGE UI. 
retired in confuſion, leaving a conſiderable number 
lying on the field, to the barbarity of the Indian 


ſavages, 


ſ 


4 2 o _ 


* 
— 


barbarous than the ſavages. 
God bleſs you, my dear ca» 


tain. I fee a party of Indians 


coming this way, and expect 
to be murdered immediate- 
ly.” A number of thoſe bar- 
barians had tor ſome time 


been employed on the left in 
ſcalping and pillaging the dy- 


ing and the dead that were left 


above thirty of theſe banditti 
were in full march to deſtroy 


Mr. Peyton. This gentleman 


knew he had no mercy to ex- 
pect; for, ſhould his life be 
ſpared for the preſent, they 


would have afterwards infiſt- 


ed upon ſacrificing him to 
tne manes of their brethren 
whom he had ſlain; and, in 
that caſe, he would have been 


| put to death by the moſt ex- 
Full of 


cruciating tortures. 
this idea, he ſnatched up his 
notwithſtand- 
ing his broken leg, ran above 
forty yards without halting : 

feeling himſelf now totally 
diſabled, and incapable of 
proceeding one ſtep farther, 
he loaded his piece, and pre- 
ſented it to the two foremoſt 
in-1ans, who ſtood aloof, 
waiting to be joined by their 
fellows: while the French, 

from their breaſtwork, kept 
up a continua! fire of cannon 


and ſmall arms upon this 
poor ſolitary, maimed gen- 
tleman. In this uncomforta- 
ble ſituation he ſtood, when 


he diſcerned at a diſtance an 


Highland officer, with a party 
of his men, ſkirting the plain 
towards the field of battle. 
He forthwith waved his hand 


in ſignal of diſtreſs, and be- 
upon the field of battle; and 


ing perceived by the officer, 
he detached three of his men 
to his aſſiſtance. Theſe brave 
fellows haſtened to him thro? 
the midſt of. a terrible fire, 
and one of them bore him 
of on his ſhoulders. The 
Highland oficer was capt. 
Macdonald, of col. Frazier's 
battalion; who underſtand- 
ing that a young gentleman, 
his Kinſman, had dropped on 


the field of battle, put him- 


ſelf at the head of his party, 
with which he penetrated to 
the middle of the field, drove 
a conſiderable number of 
French and Indians before 
him, and finding his relation 
ſtill unſcalped, carried him 
off in triumph. Poor capt. 
Ochterlony was conveyed to 
Quebec, where in a few days 
he died of his wounds: and 
after the reduction of that 


place, the French ſurgeons 


who attended him declared, 
that, in all probability, he 
N 2 2 would 
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HISTORY os ENGLAND. 
favages, who maſſacred the living, and ſcalped the 
dead, even in ſight of their indignant compamions. 
This unhappy accident occaſioned a new delay, and 
the day was already far advanced. The wind be- 
gan to blow with uncommon violence, and the tide 
to make; fo that, in cafe of a ſecond repulſe, the 
retreat of brigadier Townſhend might have been 
rendered raf don and uncertain: Mr. Wolfe 
therefore thought proper to deſiſt, and returned 
without farther moleſtation to the other ſide of the 
river Montmorenci. The admiral ordered the two 
veſſels which were a- ground, to be ſet on fire, that 
they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The advantages that favoured an attack in this 
part, conſiſted of the following particulars. All the 
artillery could be uſed with good effect; all the 
troops could act at once; and, in caſe of a miſ- 
carriage, the retreat was ſecure and open, at leaft, 
for a certain time of the tide. Theſe, however, 
ſeemed to be over-balanced by other conſiderations. 
The enemy were poſted on a commanding emi— 
nence : the beach was covered with deep mud, ſlip- 
pery and broken into holes and gullies: the hill was 
ſteep, and in ſome places impraCticable: the enemy 


would have recovered of the 
two ſhots he had received in 
his breaſt, had not he been 
mortally wounded in the 
belly by the Indian” s ſcalping 
Enife. 

As this very remarkable 
fcene was acted in ſight of 
both armies, general T--nd, 
in the ſequel, expoſtulated 
with the French officers upon 


the inhumanity of keeping 
up fuch a ſevere fire againſt 
two wounded gentlemen, who 
were difabled and deſtitute of 
all hope of eſcaping. They 
anſwered, that the fire was 


not made by the regulars, 


but by the Canadians and 


Savages, whom 1t was not 
in the power of diſcipline to 


reſtrain, | 
were 


GEORGE I. 


were numerous, and poured in a very ſevere fire 
from their intrenchments. Had the attack ſucceeded, 
the loſs of the Engliſh muſt have been very heavy, 
and that of the French inconſiderable; becauſe 
the neighbouring woods afforded them immediate 


ſhelter : finally, the river St. Charles ſtill remained 


to be paſſed, before the town could be inveſted. 
Immediately after this mortifying check, in which 
above five hundred men, and many brave officers 
were loſt, the general detached brigadier Murray, 
with twelve hundred men, in tranſports above the 
town, to co-operate with rear-admiral Holmes, 
whom the admiral had ſent up with ſome force 
againſt the French ſhipping,which he hoped to de- 
ſtroy. The brigadier was likewiſe inſtructed to ſeize 
every opportunity of fighting the enemy's detach- 
ments, and even of provoking them to battle. In 
purſuance of theſe directions, he twice attempted 
to land on the. north ſhore ; but theſe attempts 


were unſucceſsful : the third effort was more for- 
tunate; he made a ſudden deſcent at Chambaud, 


and burned a conſiderable magazine, filled with 
arms, cloathing, proviſion, and ammunition. The 


enemy's ſhips being ſecured in ſuch a manner, as 
not to be approached, and nothing elſe occurring 
that required the brigadier's longer ſtay, he return- 


ed to the camp, with intelligence obtained from his 


priſoners, that the fort of Niagara was taken, 
Crown Point abandoned, and general Amherſt 
employed in making preparations to attack the 
corps commanded at the Ifle aux Noix by Mr, 
 Burlemaque. 

The diſaſter at the falls of Montmorenci made 
a deep impreſſion on the mind of general Wolfe, 
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Brigadier 
Murray is 


detached 


up the 
river. 
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| An. 1759. whoſe ſpirit was too great to brook the moſt diſtant 


proſpect of cenſure or diſgrace. He knew the cha- 
racer of the Engliſh people, raſh, impatient, and 
capricious; elevated to exultation by the leaſt 
gleam of ſucceſs, dejected even to deſpondency by 
the moſt inconſiderable frown of adverſe fortune : 

ſanguine even to childiſh hyperbole, in applaud- 
ing thoſe ſervants of the public who have proſpered 
in their undertakings; clamorous to a degree of 
perſecution againſt thoſe who have miſcarried in 
their endeavours; without any inveſtigation of 
merit; without any conſideration of circumſtance. 

A keen ſenſe of theſe vexatious peculiarities con- 
ſpiring with the ſhame of diſappointment, an ea- 
ger deſire of retrieving the laurel, that he might 
by ſome be ſuppoſed. to have loſt at the falls of 
Montmorenci,” and the deſpair of finding ſuch an 
occaſion, excited an internal agitation, which viſi- 
bly affected his external frame, and diſordered his 
whole conſtitution, which was naturally delicate 
and tender. Among thoſe who ſhared his conf- 
dence, he was often ſeen to ſigh; he was often 
heard to complain; and even in hi tranſports of 

tis chagrin, declare, that he would never return 


without ſucceſs, to be expoſed, as Other unfortu- 


nate commanders had been, to the cenſure and 
reproach of an ignorant and ungrateful populace, 
This tumult of the mind, added to the fatigues 
of body he had undergone, produced a fever and 
dyſentery; by which, fot ſome time, he was to- 


tally diſabled. 


Before he recovered any degree of ſtrength, he 
deſifed the general officers to conſult together . 


for the public utility; ; and 1 it was their — that 
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per ſtate of defence, the reſt of the troops ſhould. 
be conveyed up the river; with a view to draw the 
enemy from their preſent ſituation, and bring them, 
if poſſible, to an engagement. This meaſure, how- 
ever, was not adopted, until the general and ad- 
miral had reconnoitred the town of Quebec, with a 
view to a general aſſault, and concluded from their 
own obſervation, reinforced by the opinion of the 
chief engineer, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the interiors of the place, that ſuch an at- 
tack could not be hazarded with any proſpect of 
ſaccels. The ſhips of war, indeed, might have 
ſilenced the batteries of the lower town ; but they 
could not affect the upper-works, from which they 
muſt have ſuſtained conſiderable damage. 

When we conſider the ſituation of this place, 
and the fortifications with which it was ſecured ; 
the natural ſtrength of the country; the grear 
number of veſſels and floating batteries they had 
provided for the defence of the river; the skill, 
valour, fuperior force, and uncommon vigilance of 
the enemy ; their numerous bodies of ſavages con- 
tinually hovering about the poſts of the Engliſh, 
to ſurprize parties and harraſs detachments ; we 
muſt own that there was ſuch a combination of dif- 
ficulties, as might have diſcouraged and perplexed 
the moſt reſolute and intelligent commander. 

In conſequence of the reſolution taken to quit the 
camp at Montmorenci, the troops and artillery 
were reimbarked and landed at Point Levi: they 


afterwards paſſed up the river in tranſports, while 


admiral Holmes made a movement with his ſhips, 
to amuſe the enemy poſted on the north ſhore : 
N 4 and 
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An. 1759. and the men being much crowdedon board, the gene- 
ral ordered one halfof them to be landed for refreſh- 
ment on the other ſide of the river. As no poſſi- 
bility appeared of annoying the enemy above the 
town, the ſcheme of operations was totally changed. 
The three brigadiers formed, and preſented a plan 
for conveying the troops farther down in boats, and 
landing them in the night within a league of cape 
Diamond, in hope of aſcending the heights of 
Abraham, which riſe abruptly, with a ſteep aſcent 
from the banks of the river, that they might take 
poſſeſſion of the ground on the back of the 
City, where it was but indifferently fortified. The 
dangers and difficulties attending the execution of 
this deſign were ſo peculiarly diſcouraging, that 


one would imagine it could not have been embra- y 
ced but by a ſpirit of enterprize that bordered on h 
deſperation. The ftream was rapid; the ſhore d 
ſhelving; the bank of the river lined with centi- fa 
nels; the landing place ſo narrow as to be eafily Ia 
miſled in the dark; and the ground ſo difficult as - 
hardly to be ſurmounted in the day-time, had no ar 
oppoſition been expected. If the enemy had re- fit 
ceived the leaſt intimation from ſpy or deſerter, fa 
or even ſuſpected the ſcheme : had the embarka- m 
tion been diſordered, in conſequence of the dark- W 


neſs of the night, the rapidity of the river, or the 
ſhelvineſs of the north-ſhore, near which they 
wereobliged to row: had one centinel been alarmed; 
or the Janding-place much miſtaken ; the heights 
of Abraham muſt have been inſtantly ſecured, by 
ſuch a force as would have rendered the undertak- - 
ing abortive , confuſion would have neceſſarily en- 


ſued i in the dark ; and this would have naturally 
pro- 


GEORG E H. 

produced a panic, which might have proved fatal 
to the greater part of the detachment. Theſe ob- 
jections could not eſcape the penetration of the gal- 
lant Wolfe, who, nevertheleſs, adopted the. plan 
without heſitation ; and even executed it in per- 
ſon ; tho” at that time labouring under a ſevere 
dyſentery and fever, which had exhauſted his con- 
ſtitution, and reduced him almoſt to an extremity 


of weakneſs. | . 
The previous ſteps being taken, and the time 


fixed for this hazardous attempt, admiral Holmes 


moved with his ſquadron. farther up the river, 
2bout three leagues above the place appointed for 
the diſembarkation; that he might deceive 
the enemy, and amyſe Mr. de Bougainville, 
whom Montcalm had detached with fifteen 
hundred men to watch the motions of that ſqua- 
dron; but the Engliſh admiral was directed to 
fail down the river in the night, ſo as to protect the 
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The 
troops 
land at 


the 


heights of 
Abra- 
ham, 


landing of the forces; and theſe orders he punctu- 


ally fulfilled. On the twelfth day of September, 


an hour after midnight, the firſt embarkation, con- 
ſiſting of four complete regiments, the light in- 
fantry, commanded by colonel Howe, a detach- 
ment of FIighlanders, and the American grenadiers, 


was made in flat-bottomed boats, under the 


immediate command of the brigadiers Monckton 
and Murray ; though general Wolfe accompanied 
them in perſon, and was among the firſt who land- 
ed, and they began to fall down with the tide, ta 
the intended place of diſembarkation ; rowing cloſe 
to the north ſhore, in order to find it the more ea- 
fily. Without any diſorder the boats glided gently 
along ; but, by the rapidity af the tide, and the 

dark- 
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An.1759. darkneſs of the night, the boats overſhot the 
mark, and the troops landed alittle below the place 
at which the diſembarkation was intended *. As 
the troops landed, the boats were ſent back for 


* —e— 


How far the 3 of 


this attempt depended upon 
accident, may be conceived 
from the following particu- 
lars.—In the twilight two 


French deſerters were carried 
on board a ſhip of war, com- 


inanded by captain Smith, 
and laying at anchor near the 
North ſhore. They told him, 
that the garriſon of Quebec 
expected that night to receive 
a convoy of proviſions, ſent 
down the nver in boats, from 


the detachment above, com- 


manded by Mr. de Buugain- 
| "Theſe deſerters ſtand- 
ing upon deck, and perceiv- 
ing the Engliſh boats, with 
tae troops, gliding down the 
river in the dark, began to 
mout, and make a noiſe ; de- 
claring they were part of the 
expected convoy. Captain 
Smith, who was ignorant of 
general Wolfe's deſign, be- 
licving their affirmation, had 


actually given orders to point 


the guns at the Britiſh troops; 
wnen the general perceiving 


a commotion on board, rowed 


along- ſide in perſon, and pre- 
vented the diſcharge, wü h 
would have alarmed the tows, 
and entirely fruſtrated the 
attempt. 
The French had profited 


ſentries along-ſnore, to chal- 


— 


lenge boats and veſſels, and 
give the alarm occaſionally. 
The firſt boat that contained 
the Engliſn troops, being 
queſtioned accordingly, a 
captain of Fraſer's regiment, 
who had ſerved in Holland, 
and who was perfectly well 


acquainted with the French 
language and cuitoms, an- 
ſwered, without heſitation, to 
Qui wit, which is their chalk 


lenging word, Ia France: nor 
was he at a loſs to anſwer 
the ſecond queſtion, which 
was much more particular and 
difficult. When the ſentinel 
demanded 7 quel regiment to 
what regiment ? the captain 
replied de la Reine, which he 
knew, by accident, to be one 


of thoſe that compoſed the 


body commanded by Bou- 
gainville. The ſoldier took 


it for granted, this w as the 


expected convoy; and ſaying 
paſſe, allowed all the boats 
to proceed without - further 
queſtion. In the fame man- 
ner, the other ſentries were 


deceived; tho? one more wa- 


ry than the reſt, came runs 
ning down to the water's 
edge; and called, pourguey gf 
que von, ne parlex plus haut ? 
«© Why don't you ſpeak with 
an audible voice?” To 
this interrogation, which im- 

plied 
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the ſecond embarkation, which was ſuperintended An. 1759. 
by brigadier Townſhend. In the mean time co- 
bponel Howe, with the light infantry and the High- 
landers, aſcended the woody precipices with admir- 
able courage and activity; and diſlodged a cap- 
tain's guard, which defended a ſmall intrenched 
narrow path, by which alone the reſt of the forces 
could reach the ſummit. Then they mounted, 
without further moleſtation from the enemy, and 
the general drew them up in order, as they arrived. 
Monſieur de Montcalm no ſooner underſtood 
that the Engliſh had gained the heights of Abra- 
ham, which in a manner commanded the town on 
its weakeſt part, than he reſolved to hazard a bat- 
tle, and began his march without delay; after hav- 
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plied doubt, the captain an- 
ſwered with admirable pre- 
ſence of mind, in a ſoft tone 
of voice, Tai toi, nous ſerons 
entendues ! © Huſh! we ſhall 
„ be overheard and diſco- 
e vered.” Thus cautioned, the 
ſentry retired without farther 
altercation. The midſhipman 
who piloted the firſt boat, 
paſſing by the landing- 
place 'in the dark, the 
fame captain, who knew 
from his having been poſt- 
ed formerly with his com- 
pany on the other ſide of the 
river, inſiſted updn the pi- 
lot's being miſtaken, and 


commanded the rowers to 


put aſhore in the proper 
place, or at leaſt very near it, 


When general Wolfe land- 


ed, and faw the difficulty of 
aſcending the precipice, he 


ſaid to the ſame officer, in a 


familiar ſtrain, „I don't be- 
„ lieve there is any poſſibi- 


lity of getting up; but 


«© you mult do your endea- 
% vour.” The narrow path 


'that ſlanted up the hill from 


the landing-place, the enemy 
had broken up and rendered 
impaſſable by croſs ditches; 
beſide the intrenchment at 
the top: in every other part 
the hill was ſo ſteep and dan- 
gerous, that the ſoldiers were 
obliged to pull themſelves up 
by the roots and boughs of 
trees, growing on both fides 
of the path. 


ing 
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An. 1759. ing collected his whole force from the ſide of 


nb of 
— Quebec. 


Beauport. 

General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy croſſing 
the river St. Charles, began to form his own . 
which conſiſted of ſix battalions, and the Louiſ- 


bourg grenadiers ; the right commanded by bri- 


gadier Monckton, and the left by brigadier Mur- 
ray : to the rear of the left colonel Howe was 
poſted with his light infantry, juſt returned from 
a four gun battery, which they had taken without 


oppoſition, Mr. de Montcalm, advancing in ſuch - 


a manner as to ſhew his intention was to flank the 
left of the Engliſh, brigadier Townſhend was ſent 
thither with the regiment of Amherſt, which he 
formed en potence, preſenting a double front to the 
enemy ; he was afterwards reinforced by two bat- 
talions; and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment 
drawn-up in eight ſubdiviſions, with large intervals, 
The right of the enemy was compoſed of half the 


colony troops, two battalions, and a body of Ca- 


nadians and ſavages ; their centre conliſted of a 


column, formed by two other regular battalions; 


and on the left, one battalion, with the remainder 
of the colony troops, was poſted: the buſhes and 


corn- fields in their front were lined with fifteen 


hundred of their beſt markſmen, who kept up an 
irregular galling fire, which proved fatal to many 
brave officers, thus ſingled out for deſtruction. 
This fire, indeed, was in ſome meaſure checked 
by the advanced poſts of the Britiſh line; who pi- 
queered with the enemy for ſome hours before the 


battle began. Both armies were deſtitute of ar- 


tillery, except two ſmall pieces on the fide of the 
French, and a ſingle gun, which the-Engliſh ſea- 
men 
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men had made ſhift to draw up from the landing- An.1759- 


lace. This was very well ſerved, and galled their 
column ſeverely. At length, about nine in the 
morning, the enemy advanced to the charge with 
great order and vivacity, though their fire was ir- 
regular and ineffectual. On the contrary, the Bri- 
tiſh forces reſerved their ſhot, until the French had 
approached within forty yards of their line: then 
they poured in a terrible diſcharge, and continued 
the fire with ſuch deliberation and ſpirit, as could 
not fail to-produce a very conſiderable effect. Ge- 
neral Wolfe was ſtationed on the right, at the head 
of Bragg's regiment, and the Louiſbourg grena- 
diers, where the attack was moit warm. As he 
ſtood conſpicuous in the front of the line, he had 
been aimed at by the enemy's markſmen; and re- 
ceived a ſhat in the wriſt, which, however, did not 
oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a 
handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving 
orders without the leaſt emotion; and advanced ac 
the head of the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, 
when another ball unforrunately pierced the breaſt 
of this young hero +, who fell in the arms of vic- 
tory, juſt as the enemy gave way: for, at this very 
inſtant, every feparate regiment of the Britiſh ar- 
my ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its 


r 


— 


When the fatal ball toox cried the gallant Wolfe, with 
place, general Wolfe, ſind- great eagerneſs. When the 
ing himſelf unable to ſtand, lieutenant replied, The 
leaned upon the ſhoulder of < French.” © What! (faid he) 
a heutenant, who fat down * do the cowards run al- 
for that purpoſe. This offi- © ready? then I die happy.” 
cer ſeeing the French give So faying, the glorious youth 
way, exclaimed, «© They run! expired. | 
they run!“ «© Wha run!“ | 
| ; QWn 
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on with their bayonets, brigadier Murray briſkly 
advanced with the troops under his command, and 
ſoon broke the centre of the enemy; then the High- 
Janders drawing their broad ſwords, fell in among 
them with ircefiſti ble impetuoſity, and drove them 
with great ſlaughter into the town, and the works 
they had raiſed at the bridgeof the river St. Charles, 
On the left. and rear of the Engliſh, the action 
was not ſo violent. Some of the light infantry 
had thrown themſelves into houles, where, being 
attacked, they defended themſelves with great cou- 


rage and reſolution. Colonel Howe having taken 


polt with two companies behind a ſmall cope, ſal- 
lied out frequently. on the flanks of the enemy, 
during this attack; and often drove chem into heaps; 
while brigadier Townſhend advanced platoons 
againſt their front: fo that the right wing of the 


French were totally prevented from executing 


their firſt intention. The brigadicr, himſelf re- 
mained with Amherſt's regiment, to ſupport this 


: diſpoſition, and to over-awe a body of ſavages, 


poſted oppoſite to the light infantry; waiting for 
an opportunity to fall upon the rear of the Britiſh 
army. General Wolfe being ſlain, and, at the 


fame time, Mr. Monckton dangerouſly wounded 


at the head of Laſcelles's regiment, where he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf with remarkable gallantry, the 
command devolved to brigadier Towaſhend, who 
haſtened to the centre; and finding the tro ps 
diſordered in the purſuit, formed them again with 
all poſſible expedition. This neceſſary task was 


ſcarce performed, when M. de Bougainville, with 


a body of two thouſand freſi men, appeared in the 
reat 


eo. 
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rear of the Engliſh. He had begun his march An. 1739. 


from cape Rouge, as ſoon as he received intelli- 
gence that the Britiſh troops had gained the heights 
of Abraham; but did not come up in time to have 
any ſhare in the battle. 

Mr. Townſhend immediately ordered two batta- 
lions, with two pieces of artillery, to advance a- 
gainſt this officer, who retired, at their approach, 
among woods and ſwamps; when general Town- 
ſnend very wiſely declined hazarding a precarious 
attack. He had already. obtained a complete vic- 
tary; taken a great number of French officers; 
and was poſſeſſed of a very advantageous ſituation, 
which it would have been imprudent to forego, 
The French general Mr. de Montcalm was mor— 
tally wounded in the battle, and conveyed into 
Quebec, from whence, before he died, he wrote 
a letter to general Townſhend, recommending the 
priſoners to that generous humanity by which the 
Britiſh nation is diſtinguiſhed. His ſecond in 


command was left wounded on the field, and next. 


day expired on board an Engliſh ſhip, to which 


he had been conveyed. About one thouſand of 


the enemy were made priſoners, including 2, great 
number of officers; and about five hundred were 
flain on the field of battle. The wreck of their 
army, after they had reinforced the garriſon of 
Quebec, retired to Point au Tremble, from whence 
they proceeded to Jaques Quartiers, where they 
remained intrenched, until they were compelled 
by the ſeverity of the weather to make the beſt of 
their way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. 

This important victory was obtained at the ex- 
pence of ſifty men K killed, including nine officers; 
3 . $4 w_ 
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An. 2759 · and of about five hundred men wounded; but the 
death of general Wolfe was a national loſs, univer- 


Eulo- 
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gium on fally lamented. He inherited from nature, an ani- 


general 


Wolfe. 


Surten- 
der of 


Quebec. 


mating fervour of ſentiment, an intuitive percep- 
tion, an extenſive capacity, and a paſſion for glory, 


which ſtimulated him to acquire every ſpecies of 


military knowledge that ſtudy could comprehend; 
that actual ſervice could illuſtrate and confirm, 
This noble warmth of diſpoſition ſeldom fails to 
call forth and unfold the liberal virtues of the ſoul, 
Brave above all eſtimation of danger, he was alſo 
generous, gentle, complacent, and humane; rhe 
pattern of the officer, the darling of the ſoldier ; 


there was a ſublimity in his genius, which ſoared 


above the pitch of ordinary minds; and had his 
faculties been exerciſed to their full extent by op- 
portunity and action; had his judgment been 


fully matured by age and experience; he would, i 
without doubt, have rivalled in reputation the 


moſt celebrated captains of antiquity. | 
Immediately after the batile of Quebec, admiral 
Saunders, who, together with his ſubordinates, 
Durell and Holmes, had all along co-operated 
heartfy with the land- forces for the advantage of 
the ſervice, ſent up all the boats of the fleet, with 


artillery and ammunition; and, on the ſeventeenth 
day of the month, failed up, with all the ſhips of 

war, in 4 difpoſition to attack the Jower town ; 
while the upper part ſhould be aſſaulted by gene- 


ral Townſhend. This gentleman had employed 


the time from the day of action, in ſecuring the 


camp with redoubts; in forming a military road 


for the cannon ; in drawing up the artillery ; pre- 
_ paring batteries; and cutting off the enemy's 
- coma. 


b a 
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communication with the country. On the ſeveri- An. 1759. 
teenth, before any battery could be finiſhed, a flag 


at eight next morning 


* 
* 


of truce was ſent from the town, with propoſals of 


capitulation; which, being maturely conſidered by 
the general and admiral, were accepted and ſigned 


* Articles of Capitulation W | 


ed by M. de Ramſey, Com- 
nander for his Mat C brif- 
tian Majefly in the Higher 
and Lower Town of Quebec, 
Knight of the Military Order 
of St. Lewis, from his Ex- 
cellency the General command. 
ing his Britannic Majefty 5 


FLYCES. 


Article I. M. de Ramſey 
demands the honours of war 


for his garriſon, and that it 
ſhall be conducted back to the 
army in ſafety by the ſhorteſt 
road, with their arms, bag- 
gage, ſix pieces of braſs can- 


non, two mortars or howit- 


zars, and twelve rounds. --- 
The garriſon of the town, 
compoſed of land forces, ma- 
rines, and ſailors, ſhall march 


but with their arms and bag- 


gage, drums beating, lighted 
matches, with two pieces of 


cannon, and twelve rounds, 


and ſhall be embarked as con- 
veniently as poſſible, in order 


to be landed at the firſt port 


in France. 

Article II. That the inha- 
bitants mall be maintained i in 
the poſſeſſion of their houſes, 
goods, effects, and priy ileges, 


Numb. 23. 


---Granted, . they lay | 
down their arms. $ 
Article III. That the ſaid 
inhabitants ſhall not be mo- 


leſted on account of their hay- 
ing borne arms for the defence 


of the town, as they were 


forced to it, and as it is cuſ- 
tomary for the inhabitants of 
the colonies of both crowns 


_ to ſerve as militia.---Granted, 


Article IV. That the ef- 


fects belonging to the abſent 


officers: or inhabitants, ſhall 
not be touched. -Granted. 


Article V. That che dad 


inhabitants ſhall not be re- 
moyed, nor obliged to quit 
their houſes, -until-their con- 
dition ſhall be ſettled. by a 
definitive treaty between their 
Moſt Chriſtian -and Britan- 
nic majeſties.---Granted. 


Article VI. That the ing | 
ciſe of the catholic and Ro- 


man religion ſhall be preſerv- 
ed, and that ſafe-guards ſhall 
be granted to the houſes of 


the clergy, and to the mona- 
ſteries, particularly to the 
| biſhop of Quebec, who, ani- 
. mated with zeal for religion, 


and charity for the people of 
his dioceſe, defir.s. to reſide 
O con- 
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They granted the more favourable terms, as the 
enemy continued to aſſemble in the rear of the 
Britifh army as the ſeaſon was become wet, ſtor- 
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conſtantly in it, to exerciſe 


freely and with that decency 


which his charaQer and the 


ſacred myſteries of the Catho- 


lic, apoſtolic, and Roman re- 


gion require, his epiſcopat 


authority in the town of Que- 
bec, wherever he mall think 


it proper, until tlie poſſeſ- 


fion of Canada fhall have 
been decided by a treaty be- 
tween their Moſt Chriſtian 
and Britannic majeſties.— 
The free exerciſe of the Ro- 
man religion. Safe- guards 


granted to all religious per- 


ſons, as welk as to the biſhop, 


Who ſhall be at liberty to come 


and exereiſe freely and with 
decency the functions pf his 


office wherever he ſhall think 
proper, until the poſſeſſion of 


Canada ſhall have been de- 


cided between their Britan- 
nic and Moſt Chriſtian ma- 


jeſties. 


Article VII. That the ar- 


tillery and warlike ſtores ſhall 
be delivered up bona fide, and 
an inventory taken thereof. — 


A Granted. 


Article VIII. That the 


fick, wounded, commiſſaries, 
chaplains, phyft clans, ſur- 
geons, apothecaries, and o- 


ther perſons employed in the 
hcſpitals, ſhall be treated 
agreeable to the cartel. ſet- 


dled between their Moſt Chri- 


nn. 


ftian and Britannic majeſties 
on the 6th of February, 1” 59. 
— Granted. 

Article IX. That, before 
delivering up the gate, and 
the entrance of the town, to 
the Englifh forces, their ge- 
neral will be pleaſed to ſend 
ſome ſoldiers to be placed as 
fafe-guards at the churches, 
convents, and chief habita- 
tions. —Granted. 

Article X. 'That the com- 
mander of the city of Que- 
bec ſhall be permitted to ſend 
advice to the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, governor-general, of 
the reduction of the town; as 
alſo that this general ſhall be 
allowed to write to the French 
miniſtry, to inform them 
thereof — Granted. 

Article XI. That the pre- 
ſent capitulation fhall be exe · 
cuted according to its form 
and tenour, without being 
liable to non- execution under 
pretence of repriſals, or the 
non execution of any preced- 
ing capitulation.---Granted. 

The preſent treaty has 
been made and ſettled 
between us, and dupli- 
cates ſigned at the camp 

efore Quebec, the i 8th 
of September, 1759. 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, 
Georce TownsHEND» 
De Ransar, 


my, 


7. 
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my, and cold; threatening the troops with fick- An. 1759. 


neſs, and the fleet with accident; and as à conſi- 
derable advantage would reſult from taking poſ- 


ſcion of the town while the walls were in a ſtate 


of defence. What rendered the capitularion ſtill 


more fortunate for the Britiſh general, was the in- 


formation he afterwards received from Ceſerters, 
importing; that the enemy had rallied, and were 
reinforced behind cape Rouge, under the command 
of Mr. de Levy, arrived from Montreal for that 
purpoſe, with two regular battalions; and that 


Mr. de Bougaitville, at the head of eight hundred 


men, with a convoy of proviſions, was actually on his 
march to throw himſelf into the town on the eigh- 
teenth, that very morning on which it was furren- 
dered: for the place was not then completely in- 
veſted, as the enemy had broke their bridge of 
boats, and poſted detachments in very ſtrong works, 
on the other ſide of the river St. Charles. 


The capitulation was no ſooner ratified, than the 


Britiſh forces took poſſeſſion of Quebec on the land- 
fide, and guards were poſted in different parts of 
the town; to prelerve order and diſcipline: at the 
ſame time, captain Palliſer, with a body of ſeamen, 
entered the lower town, and took the fame precau- 
tions. Next day, about a thouſand prifoners were 
embarked on board of tranf ports, which proceeded 
to France with the firſt opportunity : : 1n the mean 
time, the inhabitants of the country came in great 
numbers, to deliver up their arms, and take the 
oath of fidelity to the Engliſh government, The 
death of Montcalm, which was indced an irre pa- 
rable loſs to France, in all probability, overwhelmed 
che enemy with conſternation; and confounded all 
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An. 1759. their councils : otherwiſe we cannot account for 


Rejoi- 


cings in 


England, 


the tame ſurrender of Quebec to ahandfulof troops, 
even after the victory they had obtained: for al- 
though the place was not regularly fortified on the 
land fide, and moſt of the houſes were in ruins, 
their walls and parapets had not yet ſuſtained the 
leaſt damage; the beſiegers were hardly ſufficient 
to complete the inveſtiture ; a freſh army was aſ- 
lembled in the neighbourhood, with which their 
communication continued open ; the ſeaſon was fo 
far advanced, that the Britiſh forces in a little time 
muſt have been forced to deſiſt, by the ſeverity of 
the weather, and even retire with their fleet before 
the approach of winter, which never fails to freeze 
up the river of St. Laurence. 

Immediately after the action at the falls of Mont- 
morenci. general Wolfe had diſpatched an officer 
to England with a detail of that diſaſter, written 
with ſuch elegance and accuracy, as would not have 
diſgraced the pen of a Cæſar. Though the public 
acquiefced in his conduct, they were exceedingly 
mortified at his miſcarriage ; and this mortification 
was the greater, as he ſeemed to deſpair of being 
able to ſtrike any other ſtroke of importance, for 
the accompliſhment of their hope, which had aſ- 


pired at the abſolute conqueſt of Canada. The 


firſt tranſports of their chagrin were not yet ſub- 
ſided, when colonel Hale arrived in the ſnip Alcide, 
with an account of the victory and ſurrender of Que- 
bec; which was immediately communicated to the 
people in an extraordinary Gazette. The joy 
which this excited among the populace, roſe in pro- 
portion to the deſpondence which the former had 


produced: all was rapture and riot; all was triumph 
d and 
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and exultation ; mingled with the praiſe of the all- 
accompliſhed Wolfe, which they exalted even to 


a ridiculous degree of hyperbole. 


The king ex- 


preſſed his ſatisfaction, by conferring the honour 
of knighthood upon captain Douglas, whoſe ſhip 
brought the firſt tidings of this ſucceſs; and gra- 
tified him and colonel Hale with conſiderable pre- 


ſents. 


A day of ſolemn thankſgiving was ap- 


pointed by proclamation through all the dominions 


of Great Britain. 


The city of London * the uni- 


verſities, 


— 


Ts 


* The humble Addreſs of theLord- 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, 
in Common Council aſſembled. 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

To accept the moſt hum- 
ble but warmeſt congratu- 
lations . of your Majeſty's 
dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of 
London, in common council 
aſſembled, upon the rapid 
and uninterrupted ſeries of 
victories and ſueceſſes, which, 
under the divine bleſſing, 
have attended your majeſty's 
army by ſea and land, with- 
in the compaſs of this diſ- 
tinguiſhed and ever-memor- 
able year. 

The reduction of K. ort du 
Queſne on the Ohio; of the 
iſland of Goree in Africa; 
and of Guadaloupe, with its 
dependencies in the Weſt-In- 
dies; the repulſe and defeat 


of the whole French army 


W » 


by a handful of infantry in 


the plains of Minden ;---the 
taking of Niagara, Ticonde- 
roga, and Crown-Point ; 
the naval victory off Cape 
Lagos; the advantages 
gained over the French na- 
tion in the Eaſt- Indies; 
and, above all, the conqueſt 
of Quebec, (che capital of 
the French empire in North- 
America) 1 in a manner ſo glo- 
rious to your majeſty's arms, 
inſt every advantage of 
nation and ſuperior num- 
bers, are ſuch events, as will 
for ever render your majeſty's 
auſpicious reign the favourite 
æra in the hiſtory of Great- 
Britain. | 
But whilſt we refle& with 
ſurpriſe and gratitude upon 
this laſt and moſt important 
conqueſt, permit us, gracious 
ſovereign, to expreſs our great 
regard for the immenſe (tho 
almoſt only) lots which has 


attended it, in the death of 


O 3 that 
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dom, preſented congratulatory : addrefles 0 his ma- 
jeſty. The Parliament vas no ſooner. aſſembled, 


1% „ 4 


mons, with that energy of loquence peculiar 10 
himſelf, expatiated upon the ſucceſſes of the cam- 
paign, the tranſcendent merit of the deceaſed ge- 
neral; the conduct and courage of the admirals 
and officers who aſſiſted in the conqueſt of 
Quebec, In conſequence of this harangue, 
and the motion by which it was ſucceeded, the 
houſe unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an addreſs, 
deſiring his majeſty would order a monument to 
be he Fe in Weſtminſter-abbey, to the memory 
of major general Wolfe : at the ſame time they 
paſſed Mike reſglution, that the thanks of the 


houſe ſhould be given to the ſurviving generals 


- = 
m—_— 
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that gallant general, whoſe 
abilities formed, whoſe cou- 
rage attempted, and whoſe 
conduct happily effected the 
glorious enterpriſe in which 
he fell, leaving to future 
times an heroic example of 


military {kill, diſcipline, and 


fortitude. 


Meaſures of ſuch national 


concern, ſo invariably pur- 


ſued, and acquiſitions of ſo 
much conſequence to the 
power and trade of Great- 
Britain, are the nobleſt proofs 
of your majeſty's paternal af- 
fection, and regard for the 
true intereſt of your king- 
doms, and reflect honour 
upon thoſe, whom your ma- 


— 


— 
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jeh has been n pleaſed to ad- 
mit into your council, or to 
intruſt with the conduct of 
your fleets and armies. 

Theſe will ever command 
the lives and fortunes of a 
free and grateful people, in 
defence of your majeſty's ſa- 
cred perſon, and royal fa- 
mily, againſt the attempts of 
all your enemies. And we 
humbly truſt, that Almighty 
God will bleſs your majeſty's 
ſalutary intentions with a 
continuance of ſucceſs, and 
thereby, in time, lead us to a 
ſafe and honourable peace. 

Signed by order of court; 


James Hopes. 
ä and 
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ceſsful expedition to Quebec. Teſtimonies cf this 
kind, while they reflect honour upon the charac- 
ter of the nation, never fail to animate individuals 
to a ſpirited exertion of their talents in the ſervice 
of the public, _ 

The people of England were ſo elevated by IA 
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and admirals, employed in the glorious and ſuc- An. 1759. 


Benevos 
lence of 


aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of this campaign, which was the pub- 


alſo proſperous on the continent of Europe, that 


far from expreſſing the leaſt ſenſe of the enormous 


burthens which they bore; they, with a ſpirit pecu- 
liar to the Britiſh nation, voluntarily raiſed large 
contributions, to purchaſe warm jackets, ſtockings, 
ſhoes, coats, and blankets, for the ſoldiers, who were 
expoſed to the rigours of an inclement ſky, in Ger- 
many and America. But they diſplayed a more no- 
ble proof of ynreſtrained benevolence, extended 
even to foes, The French miniſtry, ſtraitened in 
their finances, which were found ſcarce ſufficient to 
maintain the war, had ſacrificed their duty to their 
king, and every ſentiment of compaſſion for his un- 
happy ſubjects, to a thirſt of vengeance, and ſan- 
guinary views of ambition, They had withdrawa 
the uſual allowance from their ſubjects, who were 
detained priſoners in England; and thoſe wretched 
creatures, amounting in number to near twenty 
thouſand, were left to the mercy of thoſe enemies 
whom their ſovereign had taken ſuch pains to ex- 
aſperate. The allowance with which they were. in- 
dulged by the Britiſh. government effectually ſe- 


cured them from the horrors of tamine : but ſtill 


they remained deſtitute of other conveniences, and 


particularly expoſed to the miſeries of cold and na- 


kedneſs. The generous Foglih beheld theſe for- 
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Jorn captives \ with ſentiments of ſym pathy and com- 
paſſion : they conſidered them as their fellow crea- 
tures and brethren in humanity, and forgot their 


country while they beheld their diſtreſs. A conſider. 


able ſubſcription was raiſed in their behalf; and in 
a few weeks they were completely cloathed by the 


charity of their Britiſh benefactors. This beneficent 
* exertion was certainly one of the nobleſt triumphs 


of the human. mind, which even the moſt invete- 


rate enemies of Great Britain cannot but regard . 


with reverence and admiration. 

The city of Quebec beipg reduced, together 
with great part of the circumjacent country, bri- 
gadier Townſhend, who had accepted his commiſ- 
fion with the expreſs proviſo, that he ſhould return 
to England at the end of the campaign, left a gar- 
riſon of. five thouſand effective men, victualled 


from the fleet, under the command of brigadier 


Murray ; and embarking with admiral Saunders, 
arrived in Great Britain about the beginning of 
winter. As for brigadier Monckton, he was con- 
veyed to New York, where he happy recovered 
of his wound. | 

While the arms of 3 meine triumphed in 
Europe and America, her intereſt was not ſuffered 
to languiſh in other parts of the world. This was 


the ſeaſon of ambition and activity, in hich every 


ſeparate armament, every diſtinct corps, and every 
individual officer, ſeemed to exert themſelves with 
the moſt eager appetite of glory. The Eaſt- Indies, 
which, in the courſe of the preceding year, had 
been the theatre of operations carried on with va- 
rious ſucceſs, exhibited nothing now but a ſuccel- 


ion of trophies to the Engliſh commanders. The 


Indian 
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Indian tranſactions of the laſt year, we interrupted An. 1259. 


at that period when the French general Lally was 


employed in mak ing preparations for the ſiege of 
Madraſs. In the month of October he had marched 
into Arcot without oppoſition; and in the begin- 
ning of December, he advanced towards Madrafs, 
On the twelfth he marched over Choultry plain, in 
three diviſions, cannonaded by the Engliſh artil- 
Jery with conſiderable effect, and took poſt at Eg- 
more and St. Thome. Colonel Laurence, who 
commanded the garriſon of Madraſs, retired to the 

iſland, in order to prevent the enemy from taking 


poſſeſſion of the ifland-bridge ; and at the ſame 


time ordered the poſts to be occupied in the black 
town, or ſuburbs of Madraſs. In the morning of 
the fourteenth, the enemy marching with their 
| whole forces to attack this place, the Engliſh detach- 
ments retreated into the garriſon; and within the 
hour a grand fally was made, under the command 
of colonel Draper, a gallant officer, who ſignalized 
himſelf remarkably on this oecaſion. He attacked 
the regiment of Lorraine with great impetuoſity; 
and, in all probability, would have cut them off, 
had not they been ſuſtained by the arrival of a freſh 
brigade. After a very warm diſpute, in which ma- 
ny officers; and a good number of men were killed 
on each fide, colonel Draper was obliged to retreat, 


not altogether fatisfied with the conduct of his gre- 


nadiers. As the garriſon of Madraſs was not very 
numerous, nothing further was attempted on their 
ſide without the works. In the mean time the 
enemy uſed all their diligence in erecting their bat- 
teries againſt the fort and town; which being 


opened on the fixth day of January, maintained a 
con- 
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days, advancing their trenches all the time under 


cover of this fire, until they reached the breaſt of 
the glacis.. There they erected a battery of four 
pieces of cannon, and opened it on the laſt day of 


the month; but for five days ſucceſſively, they 
were obliged to cloſe their embraſures by the ſu- 


perior fire of the fort, and at length to abandon j WM 


| intirely: nevertheleſs, they ſtill maintained a ſevere _ 
ire from the firſt grand battery, which was placed 


at the diſtance of four hundred and fifty yards from 
the defences. This artillery was ſo well ſerved, as 
to diſable twenty-ſix pieces of cannon, three mor- 
tars, and effect an inconſiderable breach. Perhaps 
they might have had more ſucceſs, had they bat- 


tered in breach from the beginning; but Mr. Lal- 


ly, in order to intimidate the inhabitants, had 
cruelly bombarded the town and demoliſhed the 


houſes : he was, however, happily diſappointed 


in his expectation, by the wiſe and reſolute pre- 
cautions of governor Pigot; by the vigilance, 


conduct, and bravery of the colonels Laurence 


and Draper, ſeconded by the valour and aQti- 
vity of major Brereton, and the ſpirit of the 
inferior officers. The artillery of the garriſon 
was ſo well managed, that, from the fifth day 
of February, the fire of the enemy gradually de- 
creaſed from twenty three to ſix pieces of can- 
non: nevertheleſs, they adyanced their ſap along 
the ſea· ſide, ſo as to embrace intirely the north-eaſt 


angle of the covered way, from whence their mu- 


quetry drove the beſieged. They likewiſe endea- 
voured to open a paſſage into the ditch by a mine ; . 


but PR it ſo injudiciouſly, that they could make 


no 
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no advantage of i it, as it lay expoſed to the fire of An. 17 59. 


ſeveral cannon. While theſe operations were car · 


ried on before the town, major Caillaud with a 


body of ſipoys, ſome of the country horſe, and a 
few Europeans, drawn from the Engliſh garriſons 
of Trichenapally : and Chingliput, hovered at the 
diſtance of a few miles; blocking up the roads in 
ſuch a manner, that the enemy were obliged, four 


ſeveral times, to ſend large detachments againſt 


him, in order to open the communication: thus the 
progreſs of the ſiege was in a great meaſure re- 
tarded. On the ſixteenth day of February in the 


evening, the Queenborough ſhip of war, com- 


manded by captain Kempenfelt, and the company's 
ſhip the Revenge, arrived in the road of Madraſs, 
with a reinforcement of fix hundred men, be- 
longing to colonel Draper's regiment : and part 
of them was immediately diſembarked. From 


the beginning of the fiege, the enemy had diſco- 


yered a backwardneſs in the ſervice, very unſuit- 
able to their national character. They were ill ſup- 
plied by their commiſſaries and contractors: they 
were diſcquraged by the obſtinate defence of the 
garriſon ; and all their hope of ſucceſs vaniſhed at 
the arrival of this reinforcement. After a briſk 
fire, they raiſed the ſiege that very night, aban- 
doning forty pieces of cannon ; and, having de- 
ſtroyed the powder-mills at 2 retreated to 
the territory of Arcot 8 25 


+ The chagrin and mor- A FTE: Tow might 
tification of Lally, are ſtrong- be ſtruck here: there' is a 
ly marked in the following ſhip in the road, of 20 guns, 
intercepted letter to Mr. de laden with all the riches of 
Legret, dated from the camp Madraſs, which it is ſaid will 
before Madraſs. remain there till the z oth. 
| The 
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The Engliſh forces in the Eaſt-Indies, being as 
yet too weak to cope with Lally i in the field, little 
detached expeditions were planned and executed 


 % os 4 


The Expedition is juſt arriv- 
ed, but M. Gorlin is not. a 
man to attack her; for ſhe 


has made him run away once 


before. The Briſtol, on the 


other hand, did but juſt make 


her appearance before St. 
Thomas; and on the vague 
report of 13 ſhips coming 
from Porto Novo, ſhe took 


fright; and after landing the 
proviſions with which ſhe was 
laden, ſhe would not ſtay ., 


long enou gh, even to take on 
board 12 of her own guns, 
which ſhe had lent us for the 
fiege 
If I was the judge of the 
oint of honour of the com- 
pany's officers, I would break 


him like glaſs, as well as ſome 


others of them. 


The Fidelle, or the Har- 


lem, or even the aforeſaid 
Briſtol, with her 12 guns re- 
ſtored to her, would be ſuffi- 
cient to make themſelves 


maſters of the Engliſh ſhip, if 


they could manage fo as to 
get to windward of her in the 
night. 
millier are ſaid to be good 
men; and were they employ- 
ed only to tranſport 200 
wounded men that we have 
here, their ſervice would be 
of 1 importance. 

We remain ſtill in the fame 
poſition: the breach made 


Maugendre and Tre- 


— 0 


theſe 15 days; all the time 


within 15 toiſes of the wall of 
the place, and never- holding 
up our heads to look at it. 

I reckon we ſhall, at our 
arrival at Pondicherry, en- 


deavour to learn ſome other 
trade; for this of war re- 
quires too much patience. 


Of 1500 Cipayes which at- 
tended our army, I reckon 


near 800 are employed upon 


the road of Pondicherry, la- 
den with ſugar, pepper, and 
other goods; and as for the 


Coulis, they are all employed 


for the ſame purpoſe, from 
the firſt day we came here, 

_ I am taking my meaſures 
from this day, to ſet fire to the 
Black town, and to blow up 
the powder mills, 

You will never imagine 
that 30 French deſerters, and 

Ico Swiſs, are actually ſtop- 


ping the progreſs of 2000 men 


of the king's and company's 
troops, which are ſtill here 


exiſting, notwithſtanding the 


exaggerated accounts that 
every one makes here, ac- 


cording to his own fancy, of 


the ſlaughter that has been 
made of them; and you will 
be ſtill more ſurprized, if I 
tell you that, were it not 
for the two combats and 
four battles we ſuſtained, and 


for the batteries which fail- 
ed, 
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' with equal vigour and ſucceſs. Colonel Ford; who An. 1759. 


commanded the troops in Bengal, obtained a com- 
plete victory over the French commander Con- 
flans, in the neighbourhood of Maſulipatam, which 
he afterwards entered in triumph. At the ſame 
time captain Richard Maitland was detached from 
Bombay, with fifteen hundred ſipoys, and nine 
hundred Europeans, on an expedition againſt the 


ſipoys who poſſeſſed the town and caſtle of Surat. 


In the month of February, he embarked with his 
troops on board of the company's armed veſſels, 


and in a few days landed them at a place called 


Dentiloury, about nine miles from Surat; and here 
they were encamped for refreſnment: in two days 


** 


u — — 


—— 


ed, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, which were unſkilfully 
made, we ſhould not have loſt 
5o men, from the commence- 
ment of the ſiege to this day. 
I have wrote to Mr.de I arche, 
that if he perſiſt in not com- 
ing here, let who will raiſe 
money upon the Paleagers for 
me, I will not do it; and 1 
renounce (as I informed you 
a month ago I would do) 


. meddling directly or indirect- 


ly, with any thing whatever, 
that may. have relation to 
your adminiſtration, whether 
civil or military. For I had 
rather go, and . command 
the Caffres of Madagaſcar, 
than remain in this Sodom ; 
which it is impoſſible but the 
fire of the Engliſh muſt de- 
ſtroy, ſooner, or later, even 
though that from heaven 


* 


ſhould not. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. &c. 
Signed, Laily,” 


P. 8. I think it neceſſary 
to apprize you, that, as M, 
de Soupire has refuſed to 
take upon him the command 
of this army, which I have 


offered to him, and which he 


is impowered to accept, by 


having received from the 


court a duplicate of my com- 
miſſion, you muſt of neceſ- 
ſity, together with the coun- 
cil, take it upon you, For 
my part, I undertake only to 
bring it back, either to Ar- 


cotte, or Sadraſte. Send there- 


fore your orders, or come 


yourſelves to command it; 


for I ſhall quit it upon my ar- 
rival there. | 


he” 
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he dvfted againſt the F rench garden, in which 


a conſiderable number of the enemy was poſted, 
and drove them from thence, after a very obſtinate 
diſpute. Then he erected a battery, from which 
he battered the wall in breach; but this method 
appearing tedious, he called a council of war com- 
poſed of the land an ſea-officers, and laid before 
them the plan of a general attack, whiett was ac- 
corciogly executed next morning. The compa- 
ny's grab, and the bomb ketches, bring warped 
up the river in che night, were ranged in a line of 
battle oppoſite to the Bundar, which was the ſtrong- 


eſt fortincation that the enemy poſſeſſed, 1 
under the fire of theſe, the troops being landed, 


took the Bundar by affault, The ourWard town 


being thus gained, he forthwith began to bom- 


bard the inner town and caftie with fuch fury, that 
next morning they ſurrendered both, 6n condition 
of being allowed to march out with their effects; 

and captain Maitland took poſſeſſion without fur- 
ther diſpure. This conqueſt, which coſt about two 
hundred men, including a few officers, was at- 
chieved with ſuch expedition, chat he returned to 
Bombay by the ninth day of April. 


The main body of the Englith forces, which had 


been centered at Madraſs, for the preſervation of 
that important ſettlement, took tlie field after the 
ſiege was raiſed, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Con- 
jiveram, a place of great conſequence; Which, with 


* 


the fort of Schengelpet, commanded all the adja- 
cent country, and ſecured the Britith polſcflions to 


the northward: Mr. Lally, ſenſible of the 1 impor- 
tance of the poſt; took the fame route, in order to 


diſlodge them; but findir 38 2 all his attempts 1 
cual, 
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tval, he retired towards Wande wall, where bis troops 


were put into quarters of cantonment. No other ope- 
rations enſued till the month of September, when ma- 


jor Brereton, who commanded the Engliſh forces, 
being joined by major Gordon with 300 men of 
colonel Coote's battalion, reſolved to attack the 
enemy in his turn. On the fourteenth day of the 


month, he began his march from Conjiveram for 


Wande waſh, at the head of four hundred Euro- 
peans, ſeven thouſand ſipoys, ſeventy European 


and three hundred black horſe, with fourteen pieces 
of artillery. It his march he inveſted and took the 


fort of Trivitar, from whence he proceeded to the 
village of Wande waſh, where the French, to the 
number of one thouſand; were ſtrongly encamped 
under the guns of a fort, commanded by a raja, 


mounting twenty cannon, under the direction of a 


French gunner. On the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber, the Engliſh at two in the morning attacked 
the village in three different places, and drove 
them from it, after a very obſtinate diſpute; bur 
this advantage they were not able to maintain. 
The black pioneers ran away during the attack; ſo 
that proper traverſes could not be made in the 


ſtreets; and at day. break the fort poured in upon 


them a prodigious diſcharge of grape ſhot, with a 
confiderable effect. The enemy had retired to a 
dry ditch; which ſerved as an intrenchment, from 
whence they made furious ſallies; and a body of 
three hundred European horſe were already in mo- 
tion, to fall upon and complete their confuſion. 
In this emergency, they retired in diſorder, and 
might have been intirely ruined; had not the body 
* reſerve effectually een . retreat; yet 
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Vice-ad- 
miral Po- 
cock. ob- 
rains a 
third ad- 
vantage 
over the 
French 
fquadron 
com- 
manded 
by M. 
D'A pche. 
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this could not be effected without the loſs of ſeye- 


ral officers; and above three hundred men killed 


and wounded. After this mortifying check, they 
encamped a few days in ſight of the fort, and the 
rainy ſeaſon ſetting in, returned to Conjiveram. 


The fort of Wandewaſh was afterwards garriſoned 


by French and ſipoys, and the other forces of the 
enemy were aſſembled by W de 


Buſſy at Arcot. 


During theſe tranſactions at land, the ſuperiority 
at ſea was ſtill diſputed between the Engliſh and 
French admirals. On the firſt day of September, 
vice-admiral Pocock ſailed from Madrals! to the 
ſoutliward, in queſt of the enemy; and next day 
defcried the French fleet, conſiſting of fifteen ſail, 
ſtanding to the northward. He forthwith threw 
out the ſignal for a general chace, and ſtood towards 


them with all the ſail he could carry; but the wind 


abating, he could not approach near enough to en- 
gage During the three ſucceeding days, he uſed 
his utmoit endeavours to bring them to a battle, 
which they ili declined, and at laſt they diſap- 
peared; He then directed his courſe to Pondi- 
cherty, on the ſuppoſition that they were bound to 
that harbour; and on the eighth day of the month, 
perceived them ſtanding to the ſouthward: but he 
could not bring them to an engagement till the 


tenth, when Mr. d' Apche, about two in the after- 


noon, made the ſignal for battle, and the canno- 
nading began without further delay. The Britiſh 
ſquadron did not exceed nine ſhips of the line; the 
enemy's fleet conſifted of eleven; but they had ſtill 
a greater advantage in number of men and artil- 
lery. Both ſquadrons fought with great wats 
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fity, till about ten minutes after four, when the An. 1759. 
enemy's rear began to give way: this example was 
ſoon followed by their centre: and finally the van, 
with the whole ſquadron, bore to the ſouth ſouth- 
eaſt, with all the canvas they could ſpread. 
The Britiſh ſquadron was ſo much damaged in 
their maſts and rigging, that they could not purſue 
ſo that M. d' Apche retreated at his leiſure unmoleſted 
On the fifteenth, admiral Pocock returned to Ma- 
drais, where his ſquadron being repaired by the 
twenty fixth, he failed again to Pondicherry, and 
in the road ſaw the enemy lying at anchor in line 
of battle. The wind being off ſhore, he made the 
line of battle a-head, and for ſome time continued 
in this ſituation. At length the French admiral 
weighed anchor, and came forth ; bur inſtead of 
bearing down upon the Engliſh ſquadron, which 
had fallen to leeward, he kept clole to the wind, 
and ſtretched away to the ſouthward. Admiral Po- 
cock finding him averſe to another engagement, 
and his own ſquadron being in no condition to pur- 
ſue, he, with the advice of his captains, defiited, 

and meaſured back his courſe to Madraſs. On the 

ſide of the Englith, above three hundred men were. 
killed in the engagement, including captain Michie, 
who commanded the Newcaitle, captain Gare of the 
marines, two lieutenants, a maſter, gunner, and 
boatiwain z the captains Somerſet and Brereton, 
with about two hundred and fifty men, were wound- 
ed, and many of the ſhips conſiderably damaged, 
The loſs of the enemy mult have been much more 
conſiderable; becauſe the Engliſh in battle always 
fire at the body of the ſhip; becauſe the French 
ſquadron was crowded with men; becauſe they 
Numb. 25. | P gave 
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gave way, and declined a ſecond engagement; and 
finally, becauſe they now made the beſt of their way 
to the iſland of Mauritius, in order to be refitted, 
having on board general Lally, and ſome other offi- 
cers. Thus they left the Engliſh maſters of the In- 
dian coaſt; a ſuperiority ſtill more confirmed by the 
arrival of rear-admiral Corniſh with four ſhips of 


the line, who had ſet ſail from England in the be- 


ginning of the year, and joined admiral Pocock at 
Madraſs on the eighteenth day of October. 

The French were not the only enemies with whom 
the Engliſh had to cope in the Eaſt-Indies. The 
oreat extenfion of their trade in the kingdom of 
Bengal, had excited the envy and avarice of the 
Dutch factory, who poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort at Chin- 
chura in the river of Bengal; and reſolved, if poſ- 
fible, to engroſs the whole ſalt-petre branch of com- 
merce. They had, without doubt, tampered with 
the new Nabob, who lay under ſuch obligations to 
the Engliſh, and probably ſecured his connivance. 
Their ſcheme was approved by the governor of Ba- 
tavia, who charged himſelf with the execution of 
it ; and, for that purpoſe, choſe the opportunity 
when the Britiſh ſquadron had retired to the coaſt 


of Malabar. On pretence of reinforcing the Dutch 


garriſons in Bengal, he equipped an armament of 


| ſeven ſhips, having on board five hundred Euro- 


pean troops, and ſix hundred Malayeſe, under the 
command of colonel Ruſſel. This armament hav- 
ing touched at Negapatam, proceeded up the bay, 
and arrived in the river of Bengal about the begin- 
ning of October. Colonel Clive, who then reſided 
at Calcutta, had received information of their de- 
fi Ig, which he was reſolved, at all events, to de- 

feat, 
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feat. He complained to the Subah, who, upon An. 1759 · 
ſuch application, could not decently refuſe an or- 
der to the director and council of Hughley, im- 
plying, that this armament ſhould not proceed up 
the river. The colonel at the ſame time ſent a let- 
ter to the Dutch commodore, intimating, that as 
he had received imformation of their deſign, he 
could not allow them to land forces, and march to 
Chinchura. In anſwer to this declaration, the Dutch 
commodore, whoſe whole fleet had not yet arrived, 
aſſured the Engliſh commander that he had no in- 
tention to ſend any forces to Chinchura; and begged 
liberty to land ſome of his troops for refreſhment ; 
a favour that was granted, on condition that they 
ſhould not advance. Notwithſtanding the Subah's 
order, and his own engagement to this effect, the 
reſt of the ſhips were no ſooner arrived, than he pro- 
ceeded up the river to the neighbourhood of Tan- 
nah-fort, where his forces being diſembarked, 
began their march to Chinchura. In the mean 
time, by way of retaliating the affront he pre- 
tended to have ſuſtained, in being denied a paſſage 
to their own factory, he took ſeveral ſmall veſſels 
on the river belonging to the Engliſh' company; 
and the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by cap- 
tain Wilſon, homeward-bound, failing down the 
river, the Dutchman gave him to underſtand, that 
if he preſumed to pals, he would fink him without 
further ceremony, The Englith captain ſeeing 
them run out their guns, as if really reſolved to 
put his threats in execution, returned to Calcutta, 
where two other India ſhips lay at an anchor, and 
reported his adventure to colonel Clive, who forth- 
with ordered the three ſhips to prepare for bat- 
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An. 1759. tle, and attack the Dutch armament, The ſhips 


being properly manned, and their quarters lined 
with ſalt-petre, they fell down the river, and found 
the Dutch ſquadron drawn up in line of battle, in 
order to give them a warm reception, for which 
indeed they ſeemed well prepared; for three of 
them were mounted with thirty-ſix guns each; 
three of them with twenty-ſix ; and the ſeventh 
carried ſixteen, The duke of Dorſet, commanded 
by captain Forreſter, being the firſt that approached 


them, dropped anchor cloſe to their line, and be- 


an the engagement with a broadſide, which was 
immediately returned, A dead calm unfortunately 
intervening, this ſingle ſhip was for a conſiderable 


time expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy; but 


a ſmall breeze ſpringing up, the Calcutta and the 
Hardwick advanced to her aſſiſtance, and a ſevere 
fire was maintained on both ſides, till two of the 
Dutch ſhips ſlipping their cables, bore away, and 
a third was driven aſhore. Their commodore thus 
weakened, after a few broadſides, ſtruck his flag 
to captain Wilſon; and the other three followed 
his example, The victory being thus obtained, 

without the loſs of one man on the ſide of the Eng- 
liſh, captain Wilſon took poſſeſſion of the prizes, 
the decks of which were ſtrewed with carnage, 
and ſent the priſoners to colonel Clive at Calcutta. 

The detachment of troops, which they had landed 
to the number of eleven hundred men, was not 
more fortunate in their progreſs. Colonel Clive 
no ſooner. received intelligence that they were in 
full march to Chinchura, than he detaehed colonel 
Forde, with five hundred men from Calcutta, 


in order to oppale, and put a ſtop to their march 


at 
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at the French gardens. He accordingly adyanced A. 1759. 
to the northward, and entered the town of Chan- 
denagore, where he ſuſtained the fire of a Dutch 
party ſent out from Chinchura to join and con- 
duct the expected reiaforcement. Theſe being 
routed and diſperſed, after a ſhort action, colo-— 
nel Forde in the morning proceeded to a plain in 
the neighbourhood of Chinchura, where he found 
the enemy prepared to give him battle, on the- 
twenty - fifth day of November. They even ad- 
vanced to the charge with great reſolution and 
activity; but found the fire of the Engliſh artil- 
lery and battalion ſo intolerably hot, that they 
ſoon gave way, and were totally defeated. A con- 
ſiderahle number was killed, and the greater part 
of thoſe who ſurvived the action, was taken pri- 
ſoners. During this conteſt, the Nabob, at the 
head of a conſiderable army, obſerved a ſuſpicious 
neutrality ; and in all likelihood would have de- 
clared for the Dutch, had they proved victorious, 
as he had reaſon to believe they would from their 
great ſuperiority in number. But fortune no 
ſooner determined in favour of the Engliſh, than 
he made a tender of his ſervice to the victor, and 
even offered to reduce Chinchura with —_ own 
army. 2 | 
In the mean time, propoſals of accommodation 
being ſent to him by the directors and council of 
the Butch factory at Chinchura, a negotiation * en- 


ſued, 
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* Engliſh Demands ; with the give full ſatisfaction to the 
Dutch Anſwers thereto, preſident and council of Fort 
Art. I. The direQor and William, for the inſult offer- 

council of Chinchura ſhall - ed to the Britiſh flag by the 
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An. 1759. Res: and a treaty was concluded to the ſatisfaction 


of all parties. 


Above three hundred of the pri- 


ſoners 


2 


S r 


commanders of the Dutch $g 
ſhips, and for the detention 
of many of our veſſels, which 
were ſeized ard ſtopped in 
the river, 
treaties which ſubſiſt between 
the two nations, and for the 
other acts of hoſtility com- 


mitted by the ſaid ſhips. 
Anſ. The director and 


council of Chinchura declare, 


that, as they have always 
been poſſeſſed with ſentiments 
of peace, the troubles which 
have happened to diſturb the 
good underſtanding between 
the two nations, have only 
ſerved to give them a ſenſible 


in; and every thing which 


has paſſed below, with reſpect 


to the Engliſh flag and the 


inſults committed, is without 
their order, and what they re- 
gret, and perhaps done by the 
people of the ſhips from a 
miſunderſtanding of their or- 
ders, with which they hope 
the governor and council will 
be fully ſatisfied. 

Art. II. The director and 
council of Chinchura ſhall 
make good, both to the com- 
pany and individuals, all da- 


mages done by the comman- 


ders of their ſhips, whether 
by their order or not; and 
ſhall immediately reſtore all 


the veſſels, ſtores, and effects, 
which may ſtill be in their 


| poſſeſſion, 


contrary to the 


Anſ. As the Dutch veſſels 
5 alſo been much damag- 
ed, the real loſs will be wil- 


lingly made good ; but it is to 


be hoped the governor and 
council will reflect equitably 
on this article ; and, if they 
inſiſt upon it, we ſhall endea- 
your to ſatisfy them. 
Done at Garhelly, Dec. 1, 

2. 

Richard Becher, 

John Cooke, | 

John Bacheracht, 


J. c. tif, 


Dutch Demands; with the An. 
boerse the Evgliſh thereto. 
Art. I. That the Engliſh 


ſhall effect the Nabob's re- 


turn, or, at leaſt, prevail on 
him to remain quiet in his 
camp, without doing us any 
injury; and that the articles 
of our agreement be accept- 
ed, approved, and confirmed 
by the Nabob's principal, as 
far as they concern him, as 
well for the preſent as for tlie 
future. 

Anſ. We have already node 
uſe of all our intereſt with 
the Nabob, and ſhall conti- 
nue to engage him to with- 
draw his arms, the moment 


the Dutch government has 


fulfilled his orders. The. at- 
ticles agreed ,on between the 
Engliſh and Dutch cannot 


be include in the treaty 
which 
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toner entered into the ſervice of Great Britain: An. 17596 


the reſt embarked on board their ſhips, which 


were 


_— 


— 


which the government of 
Hughley may conclude with 
the Nabob's principal. 

Art. II. That what has 
paſſed, during the troubles 
which have now ceaſed, ſhall 
be mutually forgot; and an 
aſſurance given of a perfect 
friendſhip, fidelity and cor- 
reſpondence, being kept up 
between the two nations, by 
their reſpective chiefs, with- 
out permitting any hoſtility 
on one ſide or the other, on 
any pretence whatſoever ; that 
each ſhall- do his utmoſt to 
preſerve this good intelli- 
gence ; and to contribute, as 
far as poſſible, to the good of 
both, without affiſting, di- 
rely or indirectly, thoſe who 
would prejudice either. 

Anſ. Approved; as far as 
Is conſiſtent with the alliance 
between the Nabob and us, 
and while friendſhip ſubſiſts 
between our ſovereigns in 
Europe. 

Art. III. As we have nei- 
ther acted by the declaration 
of war, nor by commiſſion, 
our troops and mariners can- 
not be conſidered as priſoners 
of war, ſubject to a capitula- 
tion, but merely as tempora- 
ry captives; and therefore 
ought to be ſet at liberty, with 
all} military honours. 

Anſ. We don't look up- 


on the Dutch officers and 
troops as our priſoners; but 
as thoſe of the Nabob; and 
are therefore ready to releaſe 
them as ſoon as they have 
concluded their treaty with 


him, except ſuch as are wil- 


ling to enter into our ſerviee, 
or who demand the protection 
of the Engliſh flag. 

Art. IV. That they ſhall 
leave us in the free poſſeſſion 
of our ſettlements, com- 
merce, rights, and privile- 
ges. 

Anſ⸗ We have never inter- 
rupted the Dutch in their 
j uſt rights and privileges, nor 
ever purpoſe doing it. 

Art. V. That all the people, 
poſſeſſions, ſettlements, lands, 
houſes, ſhips, and veſſels, be- 
longing both to the company 


and individuals, and every 


thing belonging thereto, ſhall 
be declared free, and reſtored 


in preſence of the deputies 


appointed by both parties, in 
their proper condition. 

Anſ. All the ſhips and veſ- 
ſels in our poſſeſſion ſhall be 
reſtored as ſoon as our de- 
mands are complied with, or 
on an aſſurance thereof given 
by the director and council of | 
Hughley. 

Art. VI. Theſe treaties to 
be exchanged, with the ap- 
probation of the directors of 
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An. 1759. were reffored as ſoon as the peace was ratified, and 
ſet out on their return for Batavia, 


both companies, as foon' as 
poſſible. | 

Anf. Granted. 

Art. VIE. Finally, the two 
parties ſhall be reciprocal gua- 
rantees for the execution of 
the preceding articles. 

Anſ We do not ſee any 


- neceſſity for this article. 


Done at Garhelly, Dec. 1, 
1759- 
John Bachera: bt. 
FJ. C. Hi. 
Done at Garhelly, Dec. 3, 


1 


Richard Becber. 
John Cooke, 


Ky 


Copy of the Dutch Propeſal, 


2 % the Chuta Nabeb; 


ewith his Anſwers, ratified 


the 51th of December, 1759. 

Art. I. That the purchaſes 
and ſales of the Dutch com- 
pany be again made, in the 
ſame manner as in former 
times. | 
anf. The ts and 
fales of the Dutch company 
ſhall be carried on according 
to, cuſtom, excepting the falt- 
petre of 'Azimabad, which 
ſhall be purchaſed by the 


means of Raja Ramnarain 


Bahadar ; nor ſhall any one 
moleſt them. 
Art. II. That nobody cauſe 


any obſtruction in the provi- 
ſion of cloth, &c. at the Au- 


— 11 —— 


rungs, on account of the 
Dutch company. | 

Anſ. Nobody ſhall obſtruct 
the proviſion of cloth, &c. ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the 
Aurungs, nor uſe _ vio- 
lence. 

Art. III. That the goods 
and treaſure of the Dutch 
company be allowed to paſs 
and repaſs with the Dutch 
Deſtuck : that nobody ob- 
ſtruct them, nor any longer 
demand illicit cuſtoms. 


Anſ. The merchandize of 
the Dutch company ſhall paſs 


and repaſs, by land or water, 
free from any unprecedented 
impoſitions ; nor ſhall any 
one demand ilicit cuſtoms. 

Art, IV. That payment be 
made, by the officers of the 
mint, of Murſhedabad, of the 
balance due to the Dutch 
company. | 

Anſ. The officers of the 
mint at Murſhedabad ſhall be 
made to pay whatever balance 
is juſtly and truly due. 


Articles agreed on BY the Dutch 


company with the Nabob, and 


ratified under the Hands and 

Seals of the Dutch Directors 
and Council, and the Seal of 
the company. 

I. We will immediately ſend 
away the Europeans, Bucaf- 
ſes, and Filangas, that have 

been 


After 


\ 
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After all, perhaps the Dutch company meant An. 17595 


nothing more than to put their factory of Chin- 
chura on a more reſpt ctable footing ; and by ac- 
quiring greater weight and conſequence among 
the people of the country than they formerly poſ- 
ſelled, the more eaſily extend their commerce 
in that part of the world. At any rate, it will ad- 
mit of a diſpute among thoſe who profeſs the law 
of nature and nations, whether the Dutch com- 
pany could be juſtly debarred the privilege of 
ſending a reinforcement to their own garriſons. 
Be that as it will, the ſhips were not reſtored until 
the factory at Chinchura had given ſecurity to in- 
demnify the Engliſh for the damage _ had ſuſ- 
rained on this occaſion. 

The ſucceſs of the Engliſh company was ſtill 
more conſpicuous on the coaft of Coromandel. 
The governor and council of Madraſs having re- 
ceived information, that the French general Lally 
had ſent a detachment of his army to the ſouth- 
ward, taken Syringham, and threatened Friche- 
napally with a ſiege, it was determined that colo- 
nel Coote, who had lately arrived from England, 


— —_ 


Lo brought W in our diers in all our farories eſta- 
ſhips ; and \ we will diſmiſs the bliſhed within the three MF 
Europeans, Seapoys, and Bur- vinces. 
gundaſſes, lately entertained. IV. We will carry on our 
II. We will bring no more trade with peace and quiet- 
armed forces into the country neſs; and, in caſe (which 
of Bengal, nor ever make war God forbid !) our buſineſs 
in the country, nor ere& any ſhould meet with any obſtrue- 
fortifications, nor make any tions, diſputes, or oppreſſions, 
military preparations. we will apply for redreſs to 
III. We will entertain no the Nazem of the provinces 
more than 125 European ſol- 
2. ſhould 
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An. 1759. ſhould take the field and endeavour to made a di. 


Colonel 
Coote re- 
duces the 
fort of 
Wande- 
waſh, 


He gives 
battle to 
general 
Lally, 
who 1s 


defeated. 


purſuing their march to Wandewaſh, inveſted 
| | ts 


verſion to the ſouthward. He accordingly began 
his march at the head of ſeventeen hundred Eu. 
ropeans, including cavalry, and three thouſand 
Blacks, with fourteen pieces of cannon and one 
howitz. On the twenty-ſeventh day of November 


he inveſted the fort of Wandewaſh : having made 


a practicable breach, the garriſon, conſiſting of near 
nine hundred men, ſurrendered priſoners of war ; 
and he found in the place forty-nine pieces of 


| cannon, with a great quantity of ammunition, 


Then he undertook the ſiege of Carangoly, a for- 
treſs commanded by colonel O*Kennely, at the head 
of one hundred Europeans, and five hundred 
ſipoys. In a few days he diſmounted the greater 
part of their guns; and they ſubmitted, on condi- 
tion, that the Europeans ſhould be allowed to 
march out with the honours of war; but the ſipoys 
were diſarmed, and diſmiſſed. 

General Lally, alarmed at the e of this 
brave, vigilant, and enterpriſing officer, aſſembled 
all his forces at Arcot, to the number of two thou- 
ſand two hundred Europeans, including horſe, 
three hundred Cofferies, and ten thouſand black 


troops, or ſipoys, with five and twenty pieces of 


cannon, Of theſe he aſſumed the command in per- 
ſon; and on the tenth day of January began his 
march, in order to recover Wandewaſh. Colonel 
Coote; having received intelligence on the twelfth 
that he had taken poſſeſſion of Conjeveram, endea- 


voured by a forced march to ſave the place, which 


they accordingly abandoned at his approach, and 
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the fort without delay. The Engliſh commander An. 1759. 
paſſed the river Palla, in order to follow the ſame 
route; and, on the twenty-firſt day of the month, 
underſtanding that a breach was already made, 
reſolved to give them battle without further 
delay. The cavalry being formed, and ſupport- 
ed by five compentes of ſipoys, he advanced 
againſt the enemy's horſe, which, being at the 
ſame time galled by two pieces of cannon, re- 
tired with precipitation. Then colonel Coote, 
having taken poſſeſſion of a tank which they had 
occupied, returned to the line, which was by this 
time formed in order of battle. Seeing the men 
in high ſpirits, and eager to engage, he ordered 
the whole army to advance 1 ; and by nine in the 
morning they were within two miles of the enemy's 
camp, where they halted about half an hour. 
During this interval, the colonel reconnoitered the 
ſituation of the French forces, who were very ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, and made a movement to the 
right, which obliged them to alter their diſpoſition. 
They now advanced, in their turn, within three 
quarters of a mile of the Engliſh lne; and the 
cannonading began with great fury on both ſides, 
Abour noon their Evgopean cavalry coming up 
with a reſolute air to charge the left of the Engliſh, 
colonel Coote brought up ſome companies of 
ſipoys, and two pieces of cannon, to ſuſtain the 
horſe, which were ordered to oppoſe them; and 
theſe advancing on their flank, diſturbed them ſo 
much that they broke, and were drivea by the 
Engliſh cavalry above a mile from the left, upon 
the rear of their own army. Mean while, both 
| 0 lines 


An. 17 59. 


He con- 
quers the 
province 
of Arcot. 
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lines continued advancing. to each other; ard 
about one o'clock the firing with ſmall arms be- 
gan with great vivacity, One of the French tum- 


| brils being blown up by an accidental-ſhor, the 


Engliſh commander took immediate advantage of 
their confuſion. He ordered. major Brereton to 
wheel Draper's regiment to the left, and fall upon 


the enemy's flank. This ſervice was performed 


with fuch reſolution and ſucceſs, that the left 


wing of the French was completely routed, and 
fell upon their centre, now cloſely engaged with 


the left of the Engliſh. About two in the after- 
noon their whole line gave way, and fled towards 
their own camp, which, perceiving themſelves 
cloſely purſued, they precipitately abandoned, to- 
gether with twenty-two pieces of cannon, In this 
engagement they loſt about eight hundred men, 
killed and wounded, belides about fifty priſoners, 
including brigadier-general de Buſſy, the chevalier 
Godeville, quarter-maſter»general, lieutenant colo- 
nel Murphy, three captains, five lieutenants, and 
fore other officers. On the fide of the Engliſh 
Two hundred and ſixty-two were killed or wound- 


ed, and among the former the gallant and accom- 


pliſhed major Brereton, Wage death was a real lols 
to his country. | 
General Lally having retake with his broken 
troops to Pondicherry, the baron de Vaſſerot was 
detached towards the ſame place, with a thouſand 
horſe and three hundred fipeys, to . and lay 
waſte the French territory. 
In the mean time, the indefatigable colonel 
Coote undertook the ſiege of Chilliput, which in 
two 
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two days was ſurrendered by the chevalier de Til- he 


ly, himſelf and his garriſon remaining priſoners of 


war. Such allo was the fate of fort Timmery, ' 
which being reduced, the colonel proſecuted his 
march to Af cot, the capital of the province, againſt 
the fort of which he opened his batteries on the 
fifth day of February, When he had carried on 
his approaches within ſixty yards of the creſt of 


the glacis, the garriſon, conſiſting of two hundred 
and fifty Europeans, and near three hundred ſi- 


poys, ſurrendered as priſoners of war; and here 
the Engliſh commander found two and twenty 


pieces of cannon, four mortars, and a great quan- 


tity of all kind of military ſtores. 

Thus the campaign was gloriouſly iniſhed with 
the conqueſt of Arcot, after the French army had 
been routed and ruined by the diligence of colonel 
Coote, whoſe courage, conduct, and activity, can- 
not be ſufficiently admired. The reader will per- 
ceive, that, rather than interrupt the thread of ſuch 


an intereſting narration, we have ventured to en- 


croach upon the annals of the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and ſixty. | 

Having thus followed the Britiſh banners 
through the glorious tracks they purſued in 
different parts of Afia and America; we muſt 
now convert our attention to the continent of 


State of 
the belli- 
gerant 
powers 
in Eu- 


Europe, where the Engliſh arms, in the courſe of rope. 


this year, triumphed with equal Juſtre and ad- 
vantage. Bur firſt it may be neceſſary to ſketch 
out the ſituations in which the belligerant pow- 
ers were found at the cloſe of winter. The viciſ- 
licydes of — with which the preceding cam- 


Paign 
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An. 1759. Paign had been checquered, were ſufficient to con. 


vince every potentate concerned in the war, that 
neither ſide poſſeſſed ſuch a ſuperiority in ſtrength or 
conduct, as was requiſite to impoſe terms upon the 
other. Battles had been fought with various ſucceſs, 
and ſurpriſing efforts of military skill had been ex- 
hibited, without producing one event which tended 
to promote a general peace, or even engender the 


leaſt deſire of accommodation: on the contrary, 


the firſt and moſt violent tranſports of animoſity had 
by this time ſubſided into a confirmed habit of de- 


liberate hatred; and every contending power 


ſeemed more than ever determined to protract the 


diſpute; while the neutral ſtates kept aloof, with- 


out expreſſing the leaſt deſire of interpoſing their 
mediation. Some of them were reſtrained by conſi- 
derations of conveniency; and others waited in ſuſ- 
pence for the death of the Spaniſh monarch, as an 


event which they imagined would be attended with 


very important conſequences in the ſouthern parts 


of Europe. With reſpe& to the maintenance of the 


war, whatever difficulties might have ariſen in ſet- 
tling funds to ſupport the expence, and finding 
men to recruit the different armies, certain it is 
all theſe difficulties were ſurmounted before the 
opening of the campaign. The court of Vienna, 


tho' hampered by the narrowneſs of its finances, 


ſtill found reſources in the fertility of its provinces, 


in the number and attachment of its ſubjects, who, 


more than any other people in Europe, acquieſce 


in the diſpoſitions of their ſovereign; and, when 


pay cannot be afforded, willingly contribute free 
quarters for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The 


Cza- 


GEORGE It 
Czarina, though ſhe complained that the ſtipulated 
ſubſidies were ill payed, nevertheleſs perſiſted in 
purſuing thoſe favourite aims which had for ſome 
time influenced her conduct; namely, her perſonal 
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animoſity to the king of Pruſſia, and her deſire of 


obtaining a permanent intereſt in the German em- 
pire. Sweden {till made a ſhew of hoſtility againſt 


the Pruſſian monarch ; but continued to ſlumber 


over the engagements ſhe had contracted. France, 


exhauſted in her finances, and abridged of her ma- 


rine commerce, maintained a reſolute countenance, 
ſupplied freſh armies for her operations in Weſt- 
phalia, projected new ſchemes of conqueſt, and ca- 


joled her allies with fair promiſes, when ſhe had 


nothing more ſolid to beſtow, The king of Pruſ- 
ſia's dominions were generally drained, or in the 
hands of the enemy; bur, to ballance theſe diſad- 


vantages, he kept poſſeſſion of Saxony, and en- 


joyed his annual ſubſidy from Great Britain, which 
effectually enabled him to maintain his armies on 
a reſpectable footing, and open the campaign with 
equal eagerneſs and confidence. 

The Hanoverian army, commanded by prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, was ſtrengthened by freſh 
reinforcements from England, augmented with 
German recruits, regularly paid, and well ſupplied 
with every comfort and convenience which fore- 
| fight could ſuggeſt, or money procure ; yet, in 
ſpight of all the precautions that could be taken, 
they were cut off from ſome reſources, which the 
French, in the beginning of the year, opened to 
themſelves by a flagrant ſtroke of perfidy, which 


even the extreme neceſſities of a campaign can 


hard- 
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French regiment of Naſſau preſenting itſelf before 


the gate of Frankfort on the Mayne, a-neutral im- 


perial city, and demanding a paſſage, it was in- 
troduced, and conducted by a detachment of the 
garriſon, through: the city as far as the gate of 
Saxen-hauſen, where it unexpectedly halted, 
and immediately diſarmed the guards. Be- 
fore the inhabitants could recover from the con- 
ſternation into witch they were thrown by this out- 
rageous inſult, five other French regiments en- 
tered the place, and here their general the priace 
de Soubiſe eitabliſhed his head-quarters. How 
deeply ſoever this violation of the Jaws of the Em- 


-pire might be reſented by all honeſt Germans, who 


retained. affrction for the conſtitutions of their 
country; it was a ſtep from which the French ar- 


my derived a very manifeſt and important advan- 


tage; for it ſecured to them the courſe of the 
Maine and the Upper Rhine; by which they re- 
ceived, without difficulty or danger, every ſpecies 
of ſupply, from Mentz, Spire, Worms, and even 


the country of Alſace; while it maintained their 
communication with the chain formed by the Auſ- 
trian forces and the army of the Empire. 


The ſcheme of operations for the enſuing cam- 
paign was already formed between the king of 
Pruſſia and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; and 
before the armies took the field, ſeveral skirmiſhes 
were fought, and quarters ſurpriſed. In the latter 
end of February, the prince of Yſembourg de- 

tached, major-general Urſt with four battalions and 


ſur- 
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ſurp riſed the enemy's quarters in the night be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond day of March, od drove 
them from Hirchfeld, Vacha, and all the Heſſian 
bailiwicks, of which they had taken poſſeſſion ; but 
the Auſtrians ſoon returning in greater numbers, 
and being ſupported by a detachment of French 
troops from Franckfort, the allies fell back in their 
turn. In a few days, however, they themſelves 
retreated again with great precipitation, though 
they did not all eſcape. The hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick, with a body of Pruſſian huſſars, fell 
upon them ſuddenly at Molrichſtadt, where he 
routed and diſperſed a regiment of Hohenzollern 
cuiraſſiers, and a battalion of the troops of Wurtz- 
burg. He next day, which was the firſt of April, 
advanced with a body of horſe and foot to Mei- 
nungen, where he found a conſiderable magazine, 
took two battalions priſoners, and ſurprized a third 
poſted at Wafungen, after having defeated ſome 
Auſtrian troops that were on the march to its re- 
lief. While the hereditary prince was thus em- 
ployed, the duke of Holſtein, with another body 
of the confederates, diſlodged the F rench from the 
poſt of Freyinſtenau. f 

But the great object was to drive the enemy 
from Frankfort, before they ſhould receive the 
expected reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick being determined upon this enterprize, 
aſſembled all his forces near Fulda, to the amount 
of forty thouſand choice troops, and began his 
march on the tenth day of April. On the thir- 
teenth he came in fight of the enemy, whom he 
found ſtrongly encamped about the village of Ber- 
gen, between Frankfort and Hanau. Their ge- 
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An. I 759. neral, the duke de Broglio, counted one of the 
beſt officers in France, with reſpect to conduct and 
increpidity, having received intelligence of the 
prince's deſign, occupied this poſt on the twelfth, 
the right of his army being at Bergen, and his 
center and flanks fecured in fuch a manner, that 

the allies could not make their attack any other 
way but by the village. Norwithſtanding the ad- 
vantage of their fituation, prince Ferdinand reſolved 
to give them battle, and made his diſpoſitions ac- 
cordingly. Abour ten.in the morning the grena- 
diers of the advanced guard began che attack on 
the village of Bergen with great vivacity, and ſuſ- 
tained a moſt terrible fire from eight German bat · 
talions, ſupported by ſeveral brigades of French 
infantry, The grenadiers of the allied army, 
though ſupported by ſeveral battalions under the 
command of the prince of Yſembourg, far from 
diſlodging the enemy from the village, were, after 
a very obſtinate diſpute, obliged to retreat in ſome 
diſorder ; but rallied again behind a body of Hef- 
ſian cavalry. © The HE being repulſed in three 
different attacks, their general made a new diſpo- 
ſition, and brought up his artillery, with which 
the village and different parts of the French line 
4 | were ſeverely cannonaded. They were not flow in 
1 retorting an equal fire, which continued till night, 
f when the allies retreated to Windeken, with the 
loſs of five pieces of cannon, and about two thou- 
ſand men, including the Prince of Yſembourg, 
who fell in the action. 
The French, by the nature of their ſituation, 
could not ſuffer much; but they were ſo effectually 
amuſed by the artful ä of prince Ferdi- 


nand, 
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nand, that, inſtead of taking meaſures to harraſs 
him in his retreat, they carefully maintained their 
ſituation, apprehenſive of another general attack. 
Indeed, they had great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the iſſue of this battle, without riſquipg, in any 
meaſyre, the advantage which they had gained. 
It was their buſineſs to remain quiet, until their 


7 
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reinforcements ſhould arrive, and this plan they | 


invariably purſued. 
On the other hand, the allies, in confoaninad of 


their miſcarriage, were reduced to the neceſſity of 


acting upon the defenſive, and encountering a 
great number of difficulties and inconveniencies, 


during great part of the campaign, uatil the miſ- 


conduct of the enemy turned the ſcale in their favour, 


In the mean time, the prince thought proper to 
begin his retreat in the night towards Fulda, in 
which his rear ſuffered conſiderably from a body of 
the enemy's light troops under the command of 


M. de Blaiſel, who ſurpriſed two ſquadrons of dra- 


goons, and a battalion of grenadiers. The firſt 
were taken or diſperſed : the laſt eſcaped with the 
loſs of their baggage. The allied army returned to 
their cantonments about Munſter, and the prince 
began to make preparations for taking the held 1 in 
earneſt. 

While the French enjoyed plenty in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duſſeldorp and Crevelt, by means of 
the Rhine, the allies laboured under dearth and 
ſcarcity of every ſpecies of proviſion, becauſe the 
country which they occupied was already exhauſt- 
ed, and all the ſupplizs were, brought from an im- 
menſe diſtance. The ſingle article of forage occa- 
ſioned ſuch enormous expence, as alarmed the ad- 
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An.1759. miniſtration of Great Britain, who, in order to pre- 
vent miſmanagement and fraud for the future, 
nominated a member of parliament inſpector- 
general of the forage, and ſent him over to Ger- 
many in the beginning of the year, with the rank 
and appointments of a general officer, that the im- 
portance of his character, and the nature of his 
office, might be a check upon thoſe who were 
ſuſp: &:d of iniquitous appropriations. This gen- 
tleman is ſaid to have met with ſuch a cold recep- 
tion, and ſo many mortifications in the execution 
| of his office, that he was in a very little time ſick 
of his employment. An inquiry into the cauſ*s 
of his reception, and of the practices which ren- 
dered it neceſſary to appoint fuch a ſuperintendant, 
may be the province of ſome future hiſtorian, when 
\ truth may be inveſtigated freely, without uy ap- 
prehenſion of pains and penalties. | 
; While great part of the allied army nailed i in 
Fane _. | | 
Ferdi- Cantonments about Muoſter, the French armies on 
nand re- the Upper and Lower Rhine, being put in motion, 
treats be- joined on the third day of June near Marpurg, 
fore the 
French under the command of the marechal de Contades, 
army. who advanced to the northwards, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Corbach; from whence he de- 
tached a body of light troops, to take poſſeſſion of 
Caſſel, which at his approach was abandoned by 
general Imhoff. The French army being en- 
camped at Stadtberg, the duke de Broglio, who 
commanded the right wing, advanced from Caſſel 
into the territories of Hanover, where he occupied 
Gottingen without oppoſition ; while the allied 
army aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Lipſtadt, 


— 


and encamped about Soeſt and Werle. Prince 5 
Fer- 
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forces of the enemy, was obliged to retire as they 
advanced, after having left ſtrong garriſons in Lip- 


ſtadt, Retberg, Munſter, and Minden. Theſe pre- 


cautions, however, ſeemed to produce little effect 
in his fayour. Retberg was ſurpriſed by the dyke 
of Broglio, who likewiſe took Minden by aſſault, 
and made general Zaſtrow, with his garriſon of fif- 
teen hundred men, priſoners of war; a misfortune 
' conſiderably aggrayated by the loſs of an immenſe 
magazine of hay and corn, which fell into the 


hands of the enemy. They likewiſe made them- 


ſelves maſters of Munſter, inveſted Lipſtadt, and 
all their operations were hitherto crowned with 
ſucceſs. The regency of Hanover, alarmed at 
their progreſs, reſolved to provide for the worſt, by 
ſending their chancery and moſt valuable effects to 
Stade; from whence, in caſe of neceſlity, they 
might be conveyed by. ſea to England. In the 


mean time, they exerted all their induſtry in preſſ- 


ing men for recruiting and reinforcing. the army 
under prince Ferdinand, who till contiaued to re- 
tire; and on the eleventh day of July removed his 
head. quarters from Oſnabrug to Bomte, near the 
Weſer. Here having received advice that Min- 
den was taken by the French, he ſent forwards a 


detachment to ſecure the poſt of Soltznau on that 


river, where on the fifteenth he encamped. 

The general of the a— a— had for ſome time 
exhibited marks of animoſity towards L. G. .— _ 
the ſecond in command, whoſe extenſive under- 
ſtanding, penetrating eye, and inquiſitive ſpirit, 
could neither be deceived, dazzled, nor faothed 


into tame acquieſcence, He had oppoſed, with all 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
his influence, a defign of retiring towards the fron- 
tiers of Brunſwick, in order to cover that country. 
He ſupported his oppoſition by alledging, that it 
was the enemy” s favourite object to cut off = 
communication with the Weſer and the Elbe; 
which ſhould they ſucceed, it would be found im- 
poſſible to tranſport the Britiſh troops to their own 
country, which was at that time threatened with 
invaſion. He therefore inſiſted upon the army's 


retreating, ſo as to keep the communication open 


with Stade, where, in caſe of emergency, the Eng- 


The 
French 
army en- 
camp at 
Minden. 


Tiſh troops might be embarked. By adhering te- 


naciouſly to this opinion, and exhibiting other in- 
ſtances of aprying diſpoſition, he hadrendered him- 
ſelf ſo diſagreeable to the commander in chief, that, 
in all appearance, nothing was ſo eagerly deſired as 
an ne of pen him n the ſtation 
he filled. | 

Mean while, the French general enbeing to 
Minden, encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, having 
that town on his right, a ſteep hill on his letr, a 
moraſs in front, and a rivulet in rear. The duke 
de Broglio commanded a ſeparate body between 
Hanfbergen and Minden, on the other ſide of the 
Wefet; And a third, under the duke de Briſſac, 
confiſting of eight thoufand men, occupied a ſtrong 


poft by the village of Coveldt, to fac litate the 


route of the convoys from Paderborn. Prince Fer- 


dinand, having moved his camp from Soltz nau to 


Peterſhagen, detiched the hereditary prince on the 
twenty-eighth day of July to Lubeke, from whence 
he drove the enemy; and, proceeding to Rimſel, 
was joined by major-general Dreves, who had re- 


taken "Glaabtog, and cleared all that neighbour- 


hood 
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hood of the enemy's parties : then he advanced 
towards Hervorden, and fixed his quarters at 
Kirchlinneger, to hamper the enemy's convoys from 
paderborn. During theſe tranſactions, prince Fer- 
dinand marched with the allied army in three co- 
lumns from Peterſhagen to Hille, where it en- 

camped, having a moraſs on the right, the village 
of Friede walde on the left, and in front thoſe of 
Northemmern and Holtzenhauſen. Fifteen batta- 
lions and nineteen ſquadrons, with a brigade of 
heavy artillery, were left under the command of 
general Wangenheim on the left, behind the vil- 
lage of Dbdeatidiffen: which was fortified with ſome 


redoubis, defended by two battalions, ' Colonel 


Luckner, with the Hanoverian huffars and a bri- 
gade of hunters, ſuſtained by two battalions of 
grenadiers, was poſted between Buckebourg and 
the Weler, to obſerve the body of troops com- 
manded by the duke of Broglio on the PEA yur 
of the river; 

On the laſt day of July the Waden de Con- 
tades, reſolving: ro attack the allied army, ordered 
the corps of Broglio to repaſs the river; and ad- 
vancing in eight kchumds, about midnight, paſſed 
the nwulet of Barta, that runs along the moraſs, 
and falls into the Weſer at Minden. At day - 
break he formed his army in order of battle, Parr 
of it fronting the corps of general Wangenheim at 
Dodenhauſen, and part of it facing Hille; the two 
wings conſiſting of infantry, and the cavalry being 
ſtationed in the center. At three in the e 
the enemy began to cannonade the prince s quar-· 
ters at Hille from a battery of ſix cannon, which 


they. had raiſed in the preceding evening on the 


We 
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An. 1739. dyke of Eickhorſt. This was probably the firſt inti. 
mation he received of their intention, He forthwith 

_ Cauſed two pleces of artillery to be conveyed to 
Hille, and ordered the officer of the piquer-guard 
there poſted to defend himſelf to the laſt extremi- 
ty: at the ſaine time he ſent orders to general Gie- 
ſen, who occupied Lubeke, to attack the enemy's 
poſt at Eickhorſt ; and this ſervice was ſucceſsfully 
performed. The prince of Anhalt, lieutenant- 
general for the day, tcok poſſc ſſion with the reſt of 
the piquets of the village of Halen, where prince 
Ferdinand reſolved to ſupport his right. It was al- 
ready in the hands of the enemy 3 but they ſoon 
abandoned it with precipitation. The allied army, 
being put in motion, advanced in eight columns, 

and occupied the ground between Halen and Hem- 
mern, while general Wangenheim's corps filled up 
the ſpace between this laſt village and Doden- 
hauſen. The enemy made their principal effort on 
the left, intending to force the infantry of Wan- 
genheim's corps, and penetrate between it and the 
body of the allied army. For, this purpoſe the 
duke de Broglio attacked them with great fury; 
but was ſeverely checked by a battery of thirty 
cannon, prepared for his reception by the count de 
Buckebourg, grand maſter of the artil! ery, and 
ſcrved. with admirable effect, under his own eye 
and direction. About five in the morning, both 
a mies cannonaded each othtr: at ſix the fire of 
muſquetty began wich great vivacity, and the 
action became very hot towards the right, where 
fix regiments, of Engliſh infantry, and two batta- 
lions of Hanoverian guards, not only bore the 


4 . whole brunt of che French carabineers and gen- 
3 darmerie, 
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darmerie, but abſolutely broke every body of horſe An. 1759. 


and foot that advanced to attack them on the left 
and in the centre. The Heſſian cavalry, with ſome 
regiments of Holſtein, Pruſſian, and Hanoverian 
dragoons, poſted on the left, performed good ſer- 
vice. The cavalry on the right had no opportu- 
nity of engaging. They were deſtined to ſupport 
the infantry of the third line: they conſiſted of the 
Britiſh and Hanoverian horſe, commanded by lord 
George Sackville, whoſe ſecond was the marquis of 
Granby. They were poſted at a conſiderable diſ- 
rance from the firſt line of infantry, and divided 
from it by a wood that bordered on a. heath. Or- 
ders were ſent, during che action, to bring them 
up; but whether theſe orders were contradictory, 
unintelligi ble, or imperfectiy executed, they did 
not arrive in time to have any ſhare in the action; 
nor, indeed, were they originally intended for that 
purpoſe; nor was there the leaſt occaſion for their 
ſervice; nor could they have come up in time and 
condition to perform effectual ſervice, had the or- 
ders been explicit and conſiſtent, and the com- 
mander $300 with all poſſible expedition *. Be 

that 


— 


| at the famous batile near 
Minden on the I, of Auguſt, 

1759. | | 
His ſerene. highneſs or- 


* That the general was not 
pleaſed with the behaviour of 
lord G S , may be 
gathered from the following 
compliment to the marquis 


of G——, implying a ſevere 

reflexion upon his ſuperior i in 

command. 

Or der. of bis — ins 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, relative to the beha- 
wjour of the troops under him 


„ \ 


ders his greateſt thanks to be 
given the whole army, -for 
their bravery and good beha- 
viour yelterday, particularly 
to the Engliſh infantry, and 
the two battalions of Hano- 
verian guards; to all the ca- 


valry of the left wing, and to 


gene- 
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that as it will, the enemy were repulſed j in all their 
attacks with conſiderable ofs: : at length they gave 
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| general Wangenhein 8 cofpas *highneſs' chivki bimſelf iu. 


Particularly the regiment of 
Holſtein, the Heſſian cavalry, 


the Hanoverian regiment. du 
Corps and Hamerſtin's; the 


ſame to all the brigades: f 
His ſerene _ 


heavy artillery. 
highneſs declares publickly, 
that next to God he at- 
tributes the glory of the day 
to the intrepidity and extra- 
ordinary good behaviour of 
theſe troops, which he aſſures 
them he ſhall retain the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as 


he lives; 3, and if ever, up- 
that day more complete and 


on any occafion, he ſhall 


be able to ſerve: theſe brave © 
troops, orf ah of them in 
will give hun 
His ſe- 


particular, 0 
the utmoſt pleaſure. 


rene highneſs orders his par- 


ticular thanks to be likewiſe 


given to general Sporcken, 
the duke 0 Holſtein, lieute- 
nant generals Imhoff and 
Urf. His ſerene highneſs is 
extremely obliged to the 
count de Ruckebourg, for his 
extraordinary care and trou- 
ble in the management of 
the artillery, 
ed with great effect; likewiſe 
to the commanding officers 
of the ſeveral brigades of ar- 
tillery, viz, colone] Browne, 
Heutenantcolonel Hutte, ma- 
jor Haſſe; and the three Eng- 
liſn captains, Philips, Drum- 
mond, and 3 ie His ſerene 


„which was ſerv- 


nitely obliged to major-gene- 
rals Waldegrave and Kingſley, 
for their great courage, and 
good order in which they 
conducted their brigades. His 
ſerene highneſs further or- 
ders it to be declared to lieu- 
tenant- general the marquis of 
Granby, that he is perſuaded, 
that if he had had the good 
fortune to have had him at 
the head of the cavalry of 
the right wing, his preſence 
would have greatly contri- 
buted to make the deciſion of 


more brilliant. In ſhort, his 
ſerene highneſs orders, that 
thoſe of his ſuite whoſe beha- 
viour he moſt admired, be 


named, as the duke of Rich- 
mond, colonel Fitzroy, cap- 


,tain, Ligonier, colonel Wat- 
"fon, captain Wilſon, aid-de 
camp to major-general Wal- 
degrave, adjutant generals 
Erſtoff, Bulow, Durendolle, 
the count Tobe and Malerti ; 
his ferene highneſs having 
much reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with their conduct. And his 
ſerene highneſs deſires and 
orders the generals of the 
army, that upon all occaſions 
when orders are brought to 
them by his aids-de-camp, 
that they may be obeyed 
punctually, and without de- 


lay.“ 


way 
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the field of batile, were purſued to the ramparts of 


Minden. In this action they loft a great number 
of men, with forty-three large cannon, and many 
colours and ſtandards; whereas the loſs of the allies 
was very inconfiderable, as it chiefly fell upon a 
few regiments of Britiſh infantry, commanded by 
the majors-general Waldegrave and Kingſley. To 
the extraordinary proweſs of theſe gallant brigades, 
and the fire of the Britiſh artillery,” which was ad- 
mirably ſerved by the captains Philips, Macbean, 
Drummond, and Foy, the victory was in a great 
meaſure aſcribed. That ſame night the enemy 


paſſed the Weſer, and burned the bridges over 


that river. Next day the garriſon of Minden ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, and here the victors found 
a great number of French officers wounded. 
At firſt the marechal de Contades ſeemedinclined 
to retreat through the defiles of Wittekendſtein, to 
Paderborn; but he was fain to change his reſolu- 
tion, in conſequence of his having W advice, 
that, on the very day of his own defeat, the duke 
de Briſſac was vanquiſhed by the hereditary prince 
in the neighbourhood of Coveldt, ſo that the paſ- 


ſage of the mountains was rendered impracticable. 


The duke de Briſſac had been advantageouſly en- 
camped with his left to the village of Coveldt, 
having the Werra in his front, and his right ex- 
tending to the ſalt-pits. In this advantageous fi- 
tuation. he was attacked by the hereditary prince and 
general de Kilmanſeg, with ſuch vivacity and ad- 
dreſs, that his troops were totally routed, with the 
loſs of ſix cannon, and a conſiderable number of 

men killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. After 
| | the 


The duke 
de Briſſac 
routed by 
the here- 
ditary 
prince of 
Brunſ- 
wick 
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at the head 


Detmold, all the equipage of the marechal de Con- 
tades, the prince of Conde, and the duke de Briſ- 
fac, with part of their military cheſt and chancery, 


| containing papers of the utmoſt conſequence *.. 


— 


Prince 


— 


* * 


*The following extracts 
of letters from the duke de 


Relleifle to the marechal de 


Contades, will convey ſome 
idea of the virtue, policy, and 
neceſſities of the French mi- 


niſtry. 


% am ſtill afraid that Fiſ- 
cher ſets out too late : It is, 
however, very important, and 
very eſſential, that we ſhould 
raiſe large contributions. I 
fee no other reſource for our 
moſt urgent expences, and for 
refitting the troops, but in 
the money we may draw from 
the enzmy's country; from 
whence we muſt likewiſe pro- 

cure ſubfiſtence of all kinds, 
(independently of the mo- 
ney) that 1s to ſay, hay, ſtraw, 
oats,. for the winter, bread, 
corn, cattle, horſes, even 


men, to recruit our foreign 


troops. The war muſt not 


be prolonged, and perhaps 
it may be neceſſary, ac- 


cording to the events which 


may happen, between this 
time and the end of Septem- 
ber, to, make a downright de- 
ſert before the line of the 
quarters .which it may be 


* 
4 


thought proper to keep dur- 
ing the winter, in order that 
the enemy may be under a 
real impoſſibility of approach- 
ing us: at the ſame time re- 
ſerving for ourſelves a bare 
ſubſiſtence on the route which 
may be the moſt convenient 
for us to make, in the middle 
of winter, to beat up, or 
ſeize upon the enemy's*quar- 
ters. That this obje& may be 
fulfilled, I cauſe the greateſt 
aſſiduity to be uſed, in pre- 
paring what is neceſſary for 
having all your troops, with- 
out exception, well cloathed. 

well armed, well equipped, 
and well refitted, in ever 

reſpe&, before the end of No- 
vember, with new tents, in 
order that if it ſhould be ad- 
viſeable for the Kiag's political 


and military affairs, you may 


be able to aſſemble the whole, 
or part of your army, to a& 


offenſively, and with vigour, 
from the beginning of Janu- 
ary ; and that you may have 
the ſatisfaction to ſhew your 
enemies, and all Europe, that 


the French know how to act, 


and carry on war, in all ſea- 


fons, when they have ſuch a 
gene- 
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marched to Hervorden; and the hereditary prince 


paſſed 


— At. * 4 


——— 


general as you are, and a mi- 
niſter of the department of 
war, that can foreſee, and 
concert matters with the ge- 

neral. | 
You muſt be ſenſible, fir, 
that what I ſay to you may 
become not only uſeful and 
honourable, but perkaps even 
neceſſary, with reſpe& to 
what you know, and of which 
J ſhall ſay more in my private 
letter.“ | | 
M. Duc de BELugisLE. 


1 
& After obſerving all the 
formalities due to the magi- 
ſtrates of Cologne, you muſt 
ſeize on their great artillery 
by force, telling them, that 
you do ſo for their own de- 
fence againſt the common 
enemy of the empire; that 
you will reſtore them when 
their city has nothing farther 
to fear, &e. After all, you 
mult take every thing you 
have occaſion for, and give 
them receipts for it. 
ou muſt, at any rate, 
conſume all forts of ſubſiſ- 
tence on the higher Lippe, 
Paderborn, and Warſburg ; 
you muſt deſtroy every thing 
which you cannot conſume, 
ſo as to make a deſert of all 
Weſtphalia, from Lipſtadt 
and Munſter, as far as the 
Rhine, on one hand ; and on 


— 


the other, from the higher 


Lippe and Paderborn, as far 


as Caſſel; that the enemy 
may find it quite impractica- 
ble to dire& their march t6 
the Rhine, or the Lower 
Roer ; and this with regard 


to your army, and with re- 


gard to the army under M. 
de Soubile, that they may not 
have it in their power to 
take poſſeſſion of Caſſel, and 
much leſs to march to Mar- 
pourg, or to the quarters 


which he will have along the 


Lahn, or to thoſe which you 
will occupy, from the lower 
part of the left ſide of the 
Roer, and on the right ſide 
of the Rhine as far as Duſ- 
ſeldorp, and at Cologne.” — 


«© You know the neceflity 
of . conſuming, or deſtroying, 


as far as is poſſible, all the 


ſubſiſtence, eſpecially the fo- 


rage, betwixt the Weſer and 
the Rhine on the one hand; 


and on the other, betwixt the 


Lippe, the biſhopric of Pa- 
derborn, the Dymel, the 


Fulda, and the Nerra ; and fo 


to make a deſert of Weſt- 
phalia and Heſſe,” — 

„ Although the prince of 
Waldeck appears outward- 
ly neutral, he is very ill diſ- 
poſed , and deſerves very little 
favour. 
fore, to make no ſcruple of 

taking 


You ought, there- | 
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An.1759- paſſed the Weſer at Hamelen, in order to purſue 

4 the enemy, who retreated to Caſſel, and from thence, 
kei te by the way of Marpurg, as far as Giefſen. In a 
Weſer in word, they were continually harraſſed by that en- 


2 terpriſing prince, who ſeized every opportunity of 
French. making an impreſſion upon their army; took the 


greateſt part of the baggage; and compelled them 
to abandon every place they poſſeſſed in Weſtpha- 
lia. The number of his priſoners amounted to fif- 
teen hundred men, beſides the garriſon left at Caſ- 


m 
— 


Paderborn, are the moſt 


taking all you find in that 
territory; but this muſt be 
done in an orderly manner, 
giving receipts, and obſerving 
the moſt exact diſcipline. All 
the ſubſiſtence you leave in 
his country will fall to the 
enemy's ſnare, who will, by 


that means, be enabled to 


advance to the Lahn, and to- 
wards the quarters which you 
are to occupy on the left ſide 
of the Roer. It is therefore 
a precaution, become in a 
manner indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary, to 3 it all away 
from thence.“ 
2:1; UE jon now 15, 
what plan you ſhall think moſt 
proper for accompliſhing, in 
the quickeſt and ſureſt man- 
ner, our. great purpoſe ; 
which muſt be to conſume, 
carry off, or deſtroy all the 


forage and ſubſiſtence of the 


country which we cannot 
| keep poſſeſſion of.“ 
„The upper part of the 


Lippe, and the country of 


plentiful ; they muſt, there- 
fore, be eat to the very 
roots.“ 

“ Youdid mighty well, to 
talk in the moſt abſolute tone 


with regard to the neceſſaries 


Racroth and Duysbourg muſt. 
furniſh our troops ; it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak in that tone 
to Germans; and you will 
find your account in uſing 
the ſame to the regencies of 
the elector of Cologne, and 
ſtill more to that of the Pa- 
latine.“ —- 

« After ufing all becom- 
ing ceremony, as we have the 
power in our hands, we muſt 
make uſe of it, and draw from 
the country of Bergue what 
ſhall be neceſſary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the garriſon of 
Duſſeldorp, and of the light 
troops, and reſerve what may 
be brought thither from Al- 
face and the biſhopricks for a 
caſe of neceſſity.“ 


ſch 


EO GOTZ 

ſel, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. He likewiſe 
ſurpriſed a whole battalion, and defeated a conſi- 
derable detachment under the command of Mr. 
d'Armentieres. In the mean time, the allied army 
advanced in regular marches; and prince Ferdinand, 

having taken poſſeſſion of Caſſel, detached general 
Imhoff, with a body of troops, to reduce the city 
of Munſter, which he accordingly began to bom- 


bard and cannonade; but Mr. d' Armentieres, be- 


ing joined by a freſh body of troops from the Lower 
Rhine, advanced to its relief, and compelled Im- 
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hoff to raiſe the ſiege. It was not long, however, 


before this general was alſo reinforced; then he 
meaſured back his marcli to Munſter, and the 
French commander withdrew in his turn. The 
place was immediately ſhut up by a cloſe blockade; 
which, however, did not prevent the introduction 
of ſupplies. The city of Munſter being an object 
of importance, was diſputed with great obſtinacy. 
Armentieres received reinforcements, and the 


body commanded by Imhoff was occaſionally aug- 


mented; but the ſiege was not formally undertaken 
till November, when ſome heavy artillery being 
brought from England, the place was regularly 
inveſted, and the operations carried on with ſuch 
vigour, that, in a few-days, the city ſurrendered on 
capitulation. 

Prince Ferdinand having poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
town and caſtle of Marpurg, proceeded with the 
army to Neidar-Weimar, and there encamped; 

while Contades remained at Gieſſen, on the ſouth 
fide the river Lahne, where he was joined by a col- 
league in the perſon of the marechal d'Eſtrees. By 


this time he was become very unpopular among 
_ 


The 
French 
retreat 
before 
prince 
Ferdi- 
nand. 
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An.1559. the troops, on account of the defeat at Minden, 


Thehere- 
ditary 
prince 
beats up 
the quar- 
ters of 
the duke 
of Wir- 
temberg 
at Fulda. 


and that river. 
the marechal duke de Broglio returned from Pa- 


which he is faid to have charged on the miſconduct 


of Broglio, who recriminated on him in his turn, 
and ſeemed to gain credit at the court of Verſailles. 
While the two armies lay encamped in the neigh- 


bourhood of each other, nothing paſſed but ſkir- 


miſhes among the light troops, and little excurſive 
expeditions. The French army was employed in 
removing their magazines and fortifying Gieſſen, 


as if their intention was to retreat to Frankfort on 


the Mayne; after having conſumed all the forage, 
and made a military deſert between the Lahne 
Ia the beginning of November, 


ris, and aſſumed the command of their army, from 
whence Contades and d' Eſtrees immediately retired, 


with ſeveral other general officers that were ſenior 
to the new commander. 


The duke of Wirtemberg having 8 poſ- 
ſeffion of Fulda, the hereditary prince of Brunl- 
wick reſolved to beat up his quarters. For this 
purpoſe he ſelected a body of troops, and began 
his march from Marpurg early in the morning on 
the twenty eighth day of November. Next night 
they lay at Augerbach, where they defeated the 
volunteers of Naſſau; and at one o'clock in the 
morning of the thirtieth, they marched directly 
to Fulda, where the duke of Wirtemberg, far 


from expecting ſuch a viſit, had invited all the 


faſhionable people in Fulda to a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment. The hereditary prince, having recon- 
noitred the avenues in perſon, took ſuch meaſures, 
that the troops of Wirtemberg, who were ſcat- 


; tered 1 in fmall * would have been cut off, if 
they 
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they had not haſtily retired into the town, where, 
however, they found no ſhelter. The prince for- 


ced open the gates; and they retreated to the other 


fide of the town, where four battalions of them 
were defeated and taken z while the duke himſelf, 


with the reſt of his forces, filed off on the other 


ſide of the Fulda. T'wo pieces of cannon, two pair 
of colours, and all their baggage, fell into the hands 


of the victors; and the hereditary prince advanced 


as far as Rupertenrade, a place ſituated on the right 
flank of the French army. Perhaps this motion 
haſtened the reſolution of the duke de Brogho to 


abandon Gieſſen, and fall back to Friedberg, where 


he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters, The allied army 
immediately took poſſeſſion of his camp at Klein- 
linnes and Heuchelam, and ſeemed to make pre- 
parations for the ſiege of Gieſſen, While both ar- 


lio received the ſtaff as marechal of France, and 


mies remained in this poſition, the duke de Bro- 


made an attempt to beat up the quarters of the 


allies. Having called in all his detachments, he 
marched up to them on the twenty- fifth day of 
December; but found them ſo well diſpoſed to 
give him a warm reception, that he thought pro- 
per to lay aſide his deſign, and nothing but a mu- 
tual cannonade enſued: then he returned to his 
former quarters. From Kleinlinnes the allied ar- 
my removed to Corſdorf, where they were can- 
toned till the beginning of January, when they fell 
back as far as Marpurg, where prince Ferdinand 


eſtabliſhed his head · quarters. The enemy had by 


this time retrieved their ſuperiority, in conſequence 
of the hereditary prince s being detached with fif- 


teen thouſand men to join the king of Pruſſia at 
Numb. 26. R Frey- 


land. 
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Fteyberg in Saxony. Thus, by the victory at 
Minden, the dominions of Hanover and Brunſwick 
were preſerved, and the enemy obliged to evacuate 


great part of Weſtphalia. Perhaps they might 


have been driven to the other ſide of the Rhine, 


had not the general of the allies been obliged to 


' weaken his army for the ſupport of the Pruſſian 
_ © monarch, who had met with divers diſaſters 1 in the 


A body of 
Pruſſians 
make an 
excurſion 
into Po- 


courſe of this campaign. 

Id was not to any relaxation or abatement of his 
ufual vigilance and activity, that this warlike prince 
- owed the ſeveral checks he received. Even in the 


middle of winter, his troops, under general Man- 
teufel, acted with great ſpirit againſt the Swedes 
in Pomerania. They made themſelves maſters of 


Damgarten, and ſeveral other places which the 
- Swedes had garriſoned; and, the froſt ſetting in, 

thoſe who were quartered in the iſle of Uſedom 
| Paſſed over the ice to Wolgaſt, which they reduced 


without much difficulty. They undertook the 


ſieges of Demmen and Anclam at the ſame time, 
| ans the garriſons of both ſurrendered themſelves 


priſoners of war, to the number of two thouſand 


| ſeven hundred men, including officers. ' In Dem- 


men they found four and twenty pieces of cannon, 


with a large quantity of ammunicion. In Anclam 


there was a conſiderable magazine, with ſix and 


thirty cannon, mortars, and howitzers. A large 


detachment under general Knobloch ſurpriſed Er- 
furth, and raiſed conſiderable contributions at Go- 
tha, Eiſenach, and Fulda; from whence alto 
they conveyed all the forage and proviſions to Saxe- 


Naumberg. In the latter end of F ebruary, the 
8 — major- general Woberſnow marched with a 


1 „„ Rrong 
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| ſtrong body of troops from Glogau in Sileſia to 
Poland; and advancing, by the way of Liſſa, at- 
| tacked the caſtle of the prince Sulkowſki, a Poliſh 
grandee, Who had been very active againſt the in- 
tereſt of the Pruſſian monarch. After ſome re- 
ſiſtance, he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
and was ſent priſoner with his whole garriſon to 
Sileſia. From hence Woberſnow proceeded to 
Poſna, where he made himſelf maſter of a conſi- 
derable magazine, guarded by two thouſand Coſ- 
ſacks, who retired at his approach; and, having 
deſlroyed ſeveral others, returned to Sileſia, In 
April, the fort of Penamunde in Pomerania was 
ſurrendered to Manteufel ; and about the ſame 

time a detachment of Pruſſian troops bombarded 
Schwerin, the capital of Mecklemburg. Mean 
while, reinforcements were ſent to the Ruſſian ar- 
my in Poland, which in April began to aſſemble 


upon the Viſtula. The court of Peterſburg: had 


likewiſe begun to equip a large fleet, by means of 
which the army might be ſuralica with military 
ſtores and proviſions: but this armament was re- 
tarded by an accidental fire ar Revel, which de- 
ſtroyed all the magazines and materials for ſhip- 
building, to an immenſe value. 

About the latter end of March the king of Pruſ- 
| fa aſſembled his army at Rhonſtock, near Strigau; 
and, advancing to the neighbourhood of Landſhut, 
encamped at Bolchenhayn. Oa the other hand, 
the Auſtrian. army, under the command of mare- 
chal Daun, was aſſembled at Munchengratz in 
Bohemia; and the campaign was opened by an 


exploit of general Beck, who ſurprized and made 


priſoners a battalion of Pruſſian grenadiers, poſted, 
| under 
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under colonel Duringſheven, at Greiffenberg on the 
frontiers of Sileſia. This advantage, however, was 
more than counterballanced by the activity and 
ſucceſs of prince Henry, brother to the Pruſſian 
king, who commanded the army which wintered 
in Saxony. About the middle of April he march- 
ed in two columns towards Bohemia, forced the. 
paſs of Peterſwalde, deſtroyed the Auſtrian maga- 
Zine at Auſſig, burned their boats upon the Elbe, 
ſeized the forage and proviſions which the enemy 


had left at Lowoſitz and Leutmeritz, and demo- 


liſhed a new bridge which they had built for their 
convenience. At the ſame time, general Hulſen 


attacked the paſs of Paſsberg, guarded by general 
Renard, who was taken, with two thouſand men, 
including fifty officers: then he advanced to Satz, 
in hope of ſecuring the Auſtrian magazines: but 
theſe the enemy conſum ed, that they might not 


fall into his hands, and retired towards Prague with 
the utmoſt precipitation. 

Prince Henry, having happily atchieved theſe 
adventures, and filled all Bohemia with alarm and 
conſternation, returned to Saxony, and diſtributed 
his troops in quarters of refreſhment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dreſden. In a few days, however, 
they were again put in motion, and marched to 


| Obelgeburgen ; from whence he continued his 
route through Voightland, in order to attack the 


army of the empire in Franconia, He according- 


ly entered this country, by the way of Hoff, on the 


ſeventh of May, and next day ſent a detachment to 
attack general Macguire, who commanded a body 


of Imperialiſts at Aſch, and ſuſtained the charge 


with great gallantry ; but finding himſelf in dan- 
4g; | " "ger 
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ger of being overpowered by numbers, he retired An.t759* 
in the night towards Egra. The army of the 
Empire, commanded by the prince de Deux- 
ponts, being unable to cope with the Pruffian 
general in the field, retired from Cullembach 
to Bamberg, and from thence to Nuremberg, 
where, in all probability, they would not have been 
ſuffered to remain unmoleſted, had not prince 
Henry been recalled to Saxony. He had already 
taken Cronach and the caſtle of Rotenberg, and 
even advanced as far as Bamberg, when he re- 
ceived advice that a body of Auſtrians, under ge- 
neral Gemmingen, had penetrated into Saxony. . 
This diverſion effectually ſaved the army of the | 
Empire, as prince Henry immediately returned to 
the electorate, after having laid the biſhopric of 
Bamberg, and the marquiſate of Cullembach, un- 
der contribution, deſtroyed all the magazines pro- 
vided for the Imperial army, and ſent fifteen hun- 
dred priſoners to Leipſic. A party of Imperialiſts, 
under count Palfy, endeavoured to harraſs him in 
his retreat; but they were defeated near Hoff, 
with conſiderable laughter : nevertheleſs the Im- 
perial army, though now reduced to ten.thouſand 
men, returned to Bamberg; and as the Pruſſians 
approached the frontiers of Saxony, the Auſtrian 
general Gemmingen retired into Bohemia, During 
all theſe tranſactions, the marechal count Daun 
remained with the grand Auftrian army at Schurtz 
in the circle of Koningſgratz ; ; while the Pruſfians, 
commanded by the king in perſon, continued 
quietly encamped between Landſhut and Schweid- 
nitz. General Fouquet commanded a large body 
of troops in the ſouthern part of Sileſia; but theſe 
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being moſtly withdrawn, in order to oppoſe the 


Ruſſians, the Auſtrian general de Ville, who bo- 
vered on the frontiers of Moravia, with a conſi- 


derable' detachment, took advantage of this cir- 


.cumftance, and, advancing into Sileſia, cy 


within fight of Neiſs. 

As mutual calumny and recrimination of all 
kinds were not ſpared on either ſide, during the 
progreſs of this war, the enemies of the Pruſſian 
monarch did not fail to charge him with cruelties, 
committed at Schwerin, the capital of e 


burg, which his troops had bombarded, plundered 


of its archives, cannon, and all its youth fit to car- 
ry arms, who were preſſed into his ſervice : he 
beſides taxed the dutchy at ſeven thouſand men, 
and a million of crowns, by way of contribution. 
He was alſo accuſed of barbarity in iſſuing an or- 


der for removing all the priſoners from Berlin to 


Spandau; but this ſtep he juſtified in a letter to his 


miniſters at foreign courts, declaring, that he had 


provided for all, the officers that were his priſoners 
the beſt accommodation, and permitted them to 
reſide in his capital; that ſome of them had groſs- 
ly abuſed the liberty they enjoyed, by maintaining 
illicit correſpondence, and other practices equally 
offenſive, which had obliged him to remove them 
to the town of Spandau : he deſired, however, that 
the town might not be confounded with the for- 
treſs of that name, from which it was intirely ſe- 
parated, and in which they would enjoy the ſame 
eaſe they had found at Berlin, though under more 
vigilant inſpection. His conduct, on this occaſion, 


he ſaid, was ſufficiently authorized, not only by 
the N nations, but alſo by the example of 


his 
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his enemies; inaſmuch. as the Empreſs-queen had An. 1759. 
never ſuffered any of his officers, who had fallen 
into her hands, to reſide at Vienna; and the court 

of Ruſſia had ſent ſome of them as far as Caſan. 

He concluded with ſaying, that as his enemies had 
let ſlip no opportunity of blackening his moſt in- 
nocent proceedings, he had thought proper to ac- 
quaint his miniſters with his reaſons for making 
this alteration with regard to his priſoners, whe- 
ther French, Auſtrians, or Ruſſians. 

In the beginning of June, the king of Pruſſia, 
underſtanding that the Ruſſian army had begun 
their march from the Viſtula, ordered the ſeveral 
bodies of his troops, under Hulſen and Wober- 
ſnow, reinforced by detachments from his other ar- 
mies, to join the forces under count Dohna, as 

general in chief, and march iato Poland. Accord- 
ingly they advanced to Meritz, where the count 
having publiſhed a declaration “, he continued his 
march 


The Pruſ- 
ſian gene- 
ral Wedel 
worſted 
by the 
Ruſſians 
at Zul- 
lichau. 
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® 7 he Nn 1 were 


publiſhed by Count Dohna, a 


taken, intends to make any 
breach in the regard he has 


Pruſſian general, on his en- 
' tering Poland with a body of 


Pruſſian troops. | 
On the I 5th of June. 
IS Pruſhan majeſty find- 


ing himſelf under a ne- 


ceſſity to cauſe part of his 
armies to enter the territo- 
ries of the republic of Poland, 
in order -to prote& them a- 
gainſt the threatened invaſion 
of the enemy, declares, that, 

It muſt not be underſtood 
that his majeſty by this ſtep 


always, had for the illuſtrious 


republie of Poland, or to leſ- 
ſen the good underſtanding 


which has hitherto ſubſiſted 


between them, but, on the 


contrary, to ſtrengthen the 


ſame, in expectation that the 
illuſtrious republic will, on 
its part, act with the like 


neighbourly and friendly good. 
will as is granted to the ene- 
my, than which nothing more : 


is deſired. 


The nobility, gentsy, and 


magiſtracy, in their reſpective 


R4 dif- 
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An. 1789. march towards Poſna, where he found the Ruſſian® 
army under count Soltikoff ſtrongly encamped, 


* hd 


- = . ” * 
tips * e * 


N 


| ney. 


diſtricts, between the fron- 
tiers of Pruſſia, ſo far as be- 


yond Poſen, are required to 


furniſh all kinds of proviſi- 


ons, corn, and forage, neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport an army of 
40,000 men, with the utmoſt 
diſpatch, with an aſſurance of 


being paid ready money for 
: the ſame. But if, contrary to 


expectation, any deficiency 
ſhould happen in ſupplying. 


this demand, his majeſty's 


troops will be obliged to fo- 
rage, and uſe the ſame means 


as thoſe taken by the enemy 


| for their ſubſiſtence. 


In confidence thereof that 


the ſeveral juriſdictions, upon 


ys Pruſſian frontiers, within 
the territories of Poland, will 
exert themſelves to comply 


; with this demand as ſoon as 


poſſible, for the ſubſiſtenoe 
of the royal army of Pruſſia, 
they are aſſured that thereby 
all diforders will be prevent- 
ed, and whateyer is delivered 
will be paid for in 1 mo- 


On the 1 715 of Jos, 


Tt was with the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment that the king, 
my moſt gracious lord and 


maſter, heard that ſeveral of . 


his own ſubjects had ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſeduced from 
their allegiance ſo far, as to 


enter into the ſervice of a 


potentate, with whom he is 


at war; his . majeſty, there- 
fore, makes known by theſe 
preſents, that all of his ſub- 
jects ſerving in the enemy's 
armies, who ſhall be. taken 
with arms in their hands, 


ſhall, agreeably to all laws, 


be ſentenced” to be hanged 
without mercy, as traitors to 
their king and country. Of 
which all whom it may con- 
cern are deſired to take no- 


tice, &c, 


On the 22nd of June. 


We invite and deſire, that 
the nobility,, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbeys, convents, 
ſeignories, magiſtrates, and 
inhabitants of the republic 
of Poland, on the road to 
Poſnania, and beyond it, 
would repair in perſon, or 
by deputies, in the courſe of 
this week, or as ſoon after 
as poſſible, to the Pruſſian 
head- quarters, there to treat 
with the commander in chief, 
or the commiſſary at war, for 
the delivery of forage - and 
proviſions for the ſubſiſtence 
of the army, to be paid for 
with ready money. 

We promiſe and aſſure 
ourſelves, that no perſon in 
Poland will attempt to ſeduce 
the Pruſſian * to deſert; 

that 
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nie in has rear that city and KY river Warta, An, 1759. 
and in their front a formidable intrenchment mount - 
ed with a great number of cannon. Count Dohna 
judging it impracticable to attack them in this ſitu * 
ation, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, - endeavoured. As 
to intercept their convoys to the eaſtward; but, for | 
want of . proviſion, was, in a little time, abliged 
to return towards the Oder: then the Ruſſians ad- 709 
vanced to Zullichau in Sileſia. The king of Prufe . 
ia thinking count Dohna had been rather too cau- 
tious, conſidering the emergency of affairs, gave 
him leave to retire for the benefit of his health, and 
conferred his command upon general Wedel, who 
reſolved to give the Ruſſians battle without delay. 
Thus determined, he marched againſt them in 
two columns; and, on the twenty third day of 
July, attacked them at Kay, near Zullichau, where, 
after a very obſtinate engagement, he was repulſed 
with great loſs, Woberſnow being killed, and 
Manteufel wounded in the action; and in a few 


1 
th. — „ 8 2 
w-_ * *- a 


YL 


that no aſſiſtance will be gi- 
ven them in ſuch perfidious 
practices; that they will nei- 
ther be ſheltered, concealed, 
or lodged; which would be 
followed by very diſagreeable 
conſequences ; we expect, on 
the contrary, that perſons of 
all ranks and conditions will 
ſtop any run- away or deſer- 


ter, and deliver him up at the 
firſt advanced poſt, or at the 


head- quarters; and all ex- 
pences attending the ſame 
ſhall be paid, and a reaſon- 
able gratification ſuperadded. 

If any one hath any incli- 


nation to enter into the king 


of Pruſſia's ſervice, with an 
intention to behave well and 
faithfully, he may apply to 
the head-quarters, ,and be 
aſſured of a capitulation for 
three or four years. 


If any prince or nde 


of the republic of Poland, 
be diſpoſed to aſſemble a bo- 
dy of men, and to join in a 


troop, or in a company, the 
Pruſſian army, to make a 
common cauſe with it, he 
may depend on a gracious re- 
ception, and that due regard 
will be ſhewn to his merit, &c. 


days 
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days, the Ruſſians made themſelves maſters of 


Frankfort upon the Oder. 


By this time, the armies of count "I and 
the king of Pruſſia, had made ſeveral motions, 
The Auſtrians having quitted their camp at Schurtz, 
advanced towards Zittau in Luſatia, where having 1 
halted a few days, they reſumed their march, and 
encamped at Gorlitzhayn, between Sudenberg and 
Mark- Liſſau. His Pruſſian majeſty, in order to ob- 
ſerve their motions, marched by the way of Herch- 
berg to Lahn; and his vanguard ſkirmiſhed with 
that of the Auſtrians. commanded by Laudohn, 
who entered Sileſia by the way of Grieffenberg. The 


Auſtrian general was obliged to retreat with loſs ; 


while the king penetrated into Sileſia, that he might 
be at hand to act againſt the Ruſſians, whoſe pro- 
greſs was now become the chief object of his ap- 
prehenſion. He no ſooner received intimation that 
Wedel had been worſted, than he marched with a 
ſelect body of ten thouſand men from his camp in 
Sileſia, in order to take upon him the command of 
Wedel's army, leaving the reſt of his forces ſtrongly 
encamped, under the direction of his brother prince 
Henry, who had joined him before this event. 


Count Daun being apprized of the king's intention, 
and knowing the Ruſſians were very  Gefettive ; in 


cavalry, immediately detached a body of twelve 
thouſand horſe, to join them, under the command of 
Laudohn; and theſe, penetrating in two columns 
through Sileſia and Luſatia, with ſome loſs, arri- 
ved in the Ruſſian camp at a very critical juncture. 
Mean while the king of Pruſſia joined general We- 
del on the fourth day of Auguſt at Muhlroſe, 


where NE aſſumed the command of the _ but 
| vii find- 
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fnding it greatly inferior to the enemy, he re- An. 1759. 


called general Finck, whom he had detached ſome 
time before, with a body of nine thouſand men, to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the Imperialiſts in Saxony: 


for when prince Henry joined his brother in Sile- 
ſia, the army of the Empire had entered that elec- 


torate. Thus reinforced, the number of the king's 
army at Muhlroſe did not exceed fifty thouſand, 
whereas the Ruſſians were more numerous by thirty 
thouſand. They had choſen a ſtrong camp at the 
village of Cunerſdorf, almoſt oppoſite to Frankfort 
upon the Oder, and encreaſed the natural ſtrength 
of their ſituation by intrenchments mounted with 
a numerous artillery. In other circumſtances, it 
might have been deemed a raſh and ridiculous en- 
terprize, to attack ſuch an army under ſuch com- 
plicated diſadvantages : but here was no room for 
heſitation. The king's affairs ſeemed to require a 
deſperate effort ; and perhaps he was partly im- 
pelled by ſelf confidence and animoſity. 

Having determined to hazard an attack, he 
made his diſpoſition, and on the twelfth day of 
Auguſt at two in the morning his troops were in 
motion. The army being formed in a wood, ad- 
vanced towards the enemy ; and about eleven, 
the action was begun with a ſevere cannonade. 
This having produced the deſired effect, he charged 
the left wing of the Ruſſian army with his beſt 
troops formed in columns. After a very. obſti- 
nate diſpute the enemy's entrenchments were for- 
ced with great ſlaughter, and ſeventy pieces of 
cannon fell-info the hands of the Pruſſians. A 
nary; dafile was afterwards paſſed, and ſeveral re- 
Sed dude 
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dorf. 
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* 4A. 1759. doubts that covered the village of Cunerſdorf were 
: taken by aſſault, one after another. One half of 
the taſk; was not yet performed : the Ruſſians made 
a firm ſtand at the village; but they were over- 
borne by the impetuoſity of the Pruſſians, who 
drove them from poſt to poſt up to the laſt re- 

_ doubts they had to defend. As the Ruſſians kept 
their ground until they were hewn down in their 
ranks, this ſucceſs was not acquired without infi- 
nite labour, and a conſiderable expence of blood. 
After a furious conteſt of fix hours, fortune ſeemed 
to declare ſo much in favour of the Pruffians, that 

the king diſpatched the following billet tothe queen 
at Berlin: + Madam, we have driven the Ruſſians 
from their intrenchments. In two hours expect to 
hear of a glorious victory.“ This intimation was 
premature, and ſubje&ed the writer to the ridicule 
of his enemies. The Ruſſians were ſtaggered, not 
_* routed; General Soltikoff rallied his troops, and re- 
| Inforced his left wing under cover of a redoubt, 
25 vbich was erected on an eminence called the Jews 
| Burying-ground, and here they ſtood in order of 
battle, with the moſt reſolute countenance; fa- 
voured by the ſituation, which was naturally diffi- 
cult of acceſs, and now rendered almoſt impreg- 
nable by the fortification; and a numerous artillery, 
ſtill greatly ſuperior tothat of the Pruſſians. Had the 
king contented himſelf with the advantage already 
gained, all the world would have acknowledged 
he had fought againſt terrible odds with aſtoniſhing 
-- proweſs ; and that he judiciouſly deſiſted, when he 
ö could no longer perſevere without incurring the 
imputation of being actuated by frenzy or deſpair. 
236901 2 | "+ "FU 
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His troops had not only ſuffered ſeverely from the 45.1755 
enemy's fire, which was cloſe, deliberate, and well 
directed, but they were fatigued by the hard ſervice, 
and fainting with the heat of theday, which was ex- 
ceſſive. His general officers are ſaid to have re- 
minded him of all theſe circumſtances; and to have 
diſſuaded him from hazarding an attempt attended 

with ſuch danger and difficulty, as even an army 
of freſh. troops could hardly hope to ſurmount. 

He rejected this ſalutary advice, and ordered his 
infantry to begin a new attack, which being an 
enterprize beyond their ſtrength, they were repulſed 
with great ſlaughter. Being afterwards rallied, they 
returned to the charge: they miſcarried again, and 
their loſs was redoubled. Being thus rendered 
unfit for further ſervice, the cavalry ſucceeded to 
the attack, and repeated their unſucceſsful efforts, 
until they were almoſt broke and entirely exhauſted. 
At this critical juncture, the whole body oſ the 
Auſtrian and Ruſſian cavalry, which had hitherto 
remained inactive, and were therefore freſh and in 
ſpirits, fell in among the Pruſſian horſe with great 
fury, broke that line at the firſt charge, and foreing 
them back upon the infantry, threw them into ſuch 
diſorder as could not be repaired. The Pruſſian 
army being thus involved in confuſion, was ſeized 
with a panic, and in a. few minutes totally de- 
feated and diſperſed, notwithſtanding the e 
efforts of the king, who hazarded his life in 
the hotteſt parts of the battle, led on his troops 
three times to the charge, while two herſes were 

killed under him, and his cloaths, in ſeveral parts, 
penetrated with muſquet-balls. His army being 

| 8 5 routed, 
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An.1759. n and the greater part of his generals either 


killed or diſabled by wounds, nothing but the ap- 
| proach of night could have faved him from total 


ruin. When he abandoned the field of battle, he 
diſpatched another billet to the queen, couched in 
theſe terms: Remove from Berlin with the royal 
family. Let the archives be carried to Potſdam. 
The town may make conditions with the enemy.“ 
The horror and confuſion which this intimation 
produced at Berlin may be eaſily conceived: hor- 
ror the more aggravated, as it ſeized them in the 
midſt of their rejoicing occafioned by the firſt dif. 
patch; and this was ſtill more dreadfully aug. 
mented, by a ſubſequent indiſtinct relation, i import- 
ing, that the army was totally routed, the king 


miſſing, and the enemy in full march to Berlin. 
The battle of Cunerſdorf was by far the moſt 


bloody action that had happened ſince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. The carnage was truly 


horrible: above twenty thouſand Pruſſians lay 


dead on the field, and among theſe general Put- 
kammer. The generals Seidlitz, Itzenplitz, Hul- 
ſen, Finck, and Wedel, the prince of Wurtem- 
berg, and five major - generals, were wounded. The 
loſs of the enemy amounted to ten thouſand. It 
muſt be owned, that if the king was prodigal of his 
own perſon, he was likewiſe very free with the lives 
of his ſubjects. At no time, ſince the days of ig- 
norance and barbarity, have the lives of men been 


ſquandered away with ſuch profuſion as in the courſe 


of this German war, They have not only been 
unneceſſarily ſacrificed in various exploits of no 
Wen but ur: have been laviſhly expoſed 
7-294, to 

go : 
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to all the rigour and diſtemper of wintet· cam- Ana 759" 
paigns, which have been introduced on the conti- 
nent, in deſpite of nature, and in contempt of hu- 
manity. Such are the improvements of warriors 
without feeling; ſuch the refinements of German 
diſcipline. 

On the day that ſucceeded che defeat at conert- 
dorf, the king of Pruſſia having loſt the beſt part 
of his army, together with his whole train of ar- 

tillery, repaſſed the Oder, and encamped at Ret- 
win; from whence he advanced to Fuſtenwalde, 
and ſaw with aſtoniſhment the forbearancę of the 
enemy. Inſtead of taking poſſeſſion of Berlin, and 
overwhelming the wreck of the king's troops, de- 

' ſtitute of cannon, and cut off from all communica» 
tion with prince Henry, they took no ſtep to im- 
prove the victory they had gained. Laudohn re- 
tired with his horſe immediately after the battle; 

and count Soltikoff marched with part of the Ruſ- 
ſians into Luſatia, where he joined Daun, and held 
conſultations with that general. Perhaps the ſafety 
of the Pruſſian monarch was owing to the jealouſy 
ſubſiſting among his enemies. In all probability 
the court of Vienna would have been chagrined to 

ſee the Ruſſians in poſſeſſion of Brandenburgh, 

and therefore thwarted their deſigns upon that 
electorate. The k—— of P had now reaſon 
to be convinced, that his n could not juſtify 
ſuch a deſperate attack as that in which he had mid. 
carried at Cunerſdorf; for if the Ruſſians did not 
attempt the reduction of his capital, now that he 
was totally defeated, and the flower of his army 
cut off, they certainly would not have aſpired at 
t chat conqueſt while he lay encamped in the neigh- 
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bourhood with fifty thouſand veterans, inured to 
war, accuſtomed to conquer, confident of fucceſs, 


and well e with e d perten and 


Advan- 
tages 


gained by 


the Pruſ- 
_ fans in 
Saxony. 


| artillery. | 


As the vidors allowed him time to > breathe, he 
improved this interval with equal ſpirit and ſaga- 


city. He reaſſembled and refreſhed his broken 
troops; he furniſhed his camp with cannon from 
the arſenal at Berlin, which likewiſe ſupplied him 
with a conſiderable number of recruits ; he re- 
called general Kleiſt, with five thouſand men, from 
Pomerania; and, in a little time, retrieved his for- 
mer importance. 


The army of the Empire having nend Sax 


ony, where it reduced Leipſic, Torgau, and even 


took poſſeſſion of Dreſden itſelf, the king detached 
ſix thouſand men under general Wunch, to check 
the progreſs of the Imperialiſts in that electorate; 
and perceiving the Ruſſians intended to beſiege 


- Great Glogau, he, with the reſt of his army, took 


poſt between them and that city, ſo as to fruſtrate 


manded by the king of Pruſſia, general Soltikoff, 
prince Henry, and count Daun, lay encamped in 
Luſatia, and on the borders of Sileſia, watching 


their deſign. While the four great armies, com- 


the motions of each other, the war was carried on 


by detachments with great vivacity. General 


Wunch having retaken Leipfic, and joined Finck 


at Eulinbourg, the united body began their march 
towards Dreſden; and a detachment from the ar- 


my of the Empire, which had encamped near Do- 


belin, retired at their approach. As they advanced 
to Noſſin, general Haddick abandoned the ad- 


4 eee poſt he occupied near Roth Scemberg, 
and, 
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and, being joined by the whole army of the Empire, An. 1759. 


reſolved to attack the Pruſſian generals, who now 
encamped at Corbitz near Meiſſen; accordingly, 


on the twenty-firſt day of September he advanced 


againſt them, and endeavoured to diſlodge them 
by a furious cannonade, which was mutually main- 
tained from morning to night, when he found him- 
ſelf obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs ; leav- 
ing the field of battle, with about five hundred pri- 
ſoners, in the hands of the Pruſſians. 

This advantage was ſucceeded by another ex- 
ploit of prince Henry 5 who, on the twenty- third 
day of the month, quitted his camp at Horns- 
dorf, near Gorlitz, and, after an incredible march 
of eleven German miles, by the way of Rothen- 
burg, arrived, about five in the afternoon, at 
Hoyerſwerda, where he ſurpriſed a body of four 
thouſand: men commanded by general Vehla, kill- 


ed ſix hundred, and made twice that number pri- 
ſoners, including the commander himſelf. Af- 


ter this atchievement, he joined the corps of Finck 
and Wunch; while marechal Daun likewiſe aban- 


doned his camp in Luſatia, and made a forced march 


to Dreſden, in order to fruſtrate the prince's ſup- 
poſed deſign on that capital. The Ruſſians, diſap- 
pointed in their ſcheme upon Glogau, had re- 
paſſed the Oder at Neuſalze, and were encamped 
at Frauſtadt; general Laudohn, with a body of Au- 
ſtrians, lay at Schlichtingſkeim; and the king of 
Pruſſia at Koben: all three on, or near the banks 
of that river. Prince Henry perceiving his army 
almoſt ſurrounded by Auſtrian detachments, or- 
dered general Finck to drive them from Vogel- 
ſang, which they abandoned accordingly; and 
Numb 26. 8 ſent 
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An. 1759. ſent Wunch, with fix battalions and fome cavalry, 
. acrofs the Elbe, to join the corps of general Re- 
bentiſh at Wittenburg, whither he had retired from 
Duben, at the approach of the Auſtrians. On 
the twenty-ninth day of October the duke d' A- 
remberg, with ſixteen thouſand Auſtrians, de- 
camped from Dammitch, in order to occupy the 
heights near Preſtch, and was encountered by ge- 
5 neral Wunch, who, being poſted on two riſing 
1 grounds, cannonaded the Avſtriang in their march 
with conſiderable effect; and the prince took 
twelve hundred priſoners, including heutenant-ge- 
neral Gemmingen, and twenty inferior officers, 
with ſome cannon, great part of their tents, and 
= a large quantity of baggage. The duke was ob- 
5 | - liged to change his rout, while Wunch marched 
| from Duben to Eulenburg; and general Waſſer- 
leben occupied Strehla, where next day the whole 
army encamped. In this ſituation the prince re- 
mained, till the fixteenth day of November; when, 
5 being in danger of having his communication with 
Torgau cut off by the enemy, he removed to a 
= | ſtrong camp, where his left flank was covered by 
that city and the river Elbe; his right being ſe- 
| cured by a wood, and great part of his front by an 
impaſſable morals. 

Here he was reinforced with above twenty thou- 
fand men from Sileſia, and joined by the king 
himſelf; who forthwith detached general Finck, 

E.- with nineteen battalions and- thirty-five ſquadrons, 
to take poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxen and Ot- 
tendorf, with a view to hinder the retreat of the 

Auſtrians to Bohemia. This motion obliged Daun 

to retire to Plauen; z and the king advanced to 

Will. 
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Wilſdurf, imagining that he had effectually ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſign. Letters were ſent to Berlin 
and Magdeburg, importing, that count Daun 
would be forced to hazard a battle, as he had now 
no reſource but in victory. Finck had no ſooner 


taken poſt on the hill near the village of Maxen, 
than the Auſtrian general ſent officers to recon- 


noitre his ſituation, and immediately reſolved to 
attack him with the corps de reſerve under the 
baron de Sincere, which was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Dippodeſwalda. It was forth- 


General 
Finck, 
with his 
wholebo- 
dy, ſur- 
rounded 
and taken 
by the 


with divided into four columns, which filed off Auſtrian 
through the neighbouring woods; and the Pruſ- general. 


| fians never dreamed of their approach, until they 
ſaw themſelves intirely ſurrounded. In this emer- 
gency they defended themſelves with their cannon 
and muſquetry, until they were overpowered by 
numbers, and their battery was taken : then they 
retired to another riſing-ground, where they ral- 
lied; but were driven from eminence to eminence, 
until, by favour of the night, they made their laſk 
retreat to Falkenhayn. In the mean time, count 
Daun had made ſuch diſpoſitions, that at day-break 
general Finck found himſelf intirely incloſed, with- 
out the leaſt poſſibility of eſcaping, and ſent a 
trumpet to count Daun to demand a capitulation. 
This was granted in one ſingle article, importing, 
that he and eight other Pruſſian generals, with 
the whole body of troops they commanded, ſhould 
be received as priſoners of war. He was obliged 
to ſubmit; and his whole corps, amounting to 
nineteen battalions and thirty-five ſquadrons, with 
ſixty · four pieces of cannon, fifty pair of colours, 
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n and twenty-five ſtandards, fell into the hands f 


Difaſter 


of the 


Pruffian 
general 


Diercke. 
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the Auſtrian general. 

This misfortune. was the more en to the 
king of Pruſſia, as it implied a cenſure on his con- 
duct, for having detached ſuch, a-numerous body 
of troops to a ſituation, where they could not be 
ſuſtained by the reſt of his army. 

On the other hand, the court of Vienna exulted 
in this victory as an iofallible proof of Daun's ſu- 


perior talents ; and, in point of glory and advan- 


tage, much more than an equivalgat for the Joſs of 
the Saxon army, which, though leſs numerous, ca- 
pitulated in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-fix, after having held out fix weeks againſt 
the whole power of the Pruſſian monarch. 

General Hulſen had been detached with i: 
nine battalions and thirty ſquadrons to the afſiſt- 
ance of Finck ; but he arrived at Klingenberg tog 
late to be of any ſervice ; and being recalled, was 
next day ſent to occupy the important poſt of Frey- 


berg. 


The defeat of general Finck vas not the only 
diſaſter which befel the Pruſſians at the cloſe of 
this campaign. General Diercke, who was poſted 
with ſeven battalions of infantry, and a thouſand 
horſe, on the right bank of the Elbe, oppoſite to 
Meiſſen, finding it impracticable to ley a bridge of 
pontoons acroſs the river, on account of the float- 
ing ice, was obliged to tranſport his troops in 
boats; and when all were paſſed, except himſelf, 
with the rear- guard, conſiſting of three battalions, 
he was, on the third day of December, in the morn- 

ing, attacked by a ſtrong body of Auſtrians, and 
taken, with all his men, after an — diſpute. 
„The 
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The king of Pruſſia, weakened by theſe two ſuccel-, An. i 739. 


ſive defeats, that happened in the rear of an un- 
fortunate campaign, would hardly have been able 
to maintain his ground at Freyberg, had not he 
been at this juncture reinforced by the body of 
troops under the command of the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwic. As for Daun, the advantages he had 
gained did not elevate his mind above the uſual 
maxims of his cautious diſcretion. Inſtead of at- 
tacking the king of Pruſſia, reſpectable and for- 
midable even in adverſity, he quietly occupied the 
ſtrong camp at Pirna, where he might be at hand 
to ſuccour Dreſden, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, 

and maintain his communication with Bohemia. 
By this time the Ruſſians had retired to winter- 
quarters in Poland; and the Swedes, after a fruit- 
leſs excurſion in the abſence of Manteufel, re- 
treated to Stralſund in the iſle of Rugen. This 
campaign, therefore, did not prove more deciſive 
than the laſt. Abundance of lives were loſt; and 
great part of Germany was expoſed to rapine, mur- 
der, famine, deſolation, and every ſpecies of miſery 
that war could engender. In vain the confede- 
rating powers of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Sweden, 
united their efforts to cruſh the Pruſſian monarch. 
Though his army had been defeated, and he him- 
ſelf totally overthrown, with great ſlaughter, in the 
heart of his own dominions ; though he appeared 
in a deſperate fituation, environed by hoſtile ar- 
mies, and two conſiderable detached bodies of his 
troops were taken or deſtroyed ; yet he kept all his 
adverſaries at bay till the approach of winter, which 
proved his beſt auxiliary; and even maintained his 
footing in the electorate of Saxony, which ſeemed 
* to 
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An. 1759. to be the prize conteſted between him and the 
Auftrian general. Yet, long before the approach 
of winter, one would imagine he muſt have been 
cruthed between the ſhock of ſo many adverſe 
hoſts, had they been intent upon clofing him in, 
and heartily concurred for his deſtruction: but, 
Inſtead of urging the war with accumulated force, 
they acted in ſeparate bodies, and with jealous eye 
ſeemed to regard the progreſs of each other. Ir 
was not therefore to any compunction, or kind 
forbearance in the court of Vienna, that the inacti- 
vity of Daun was owing. The reſentment of the 
houſe of Auftria ſeemed, on the contrary, to glow 
with redoubled indignation, and the majority of the 
Germanic body ſeemed to enter with warmth into 


her quarrel *. 
When 


- g 


1 


pruſſi an majeſties, 
with compathon at the miſ- 


| years, 


of The obſtinacy of the 
powers in oppoſition to Great 
Britain and Fruſſia, appeared 


ſtill more remarkable in their 
ſlighting the following decla- 
ration, which duke Lewis of 


Brunſwic delivered to their 
miniſters at the Hague, in the 


month of December, after 


Quebec was reduced, and the 


fleet of France totally "wy, 
feated. 


« Their Britannic and 
moved 


iefs which the war, that 
as been kindled for ſome 
has already occa- 


ſioned, and muſt neceſſarily 
„ ſhould think them- | 


1 * 


ſelves wanting to the duties 
of humanlty, and particularly 
to their tender concern for 
the preſervation and well- 
being of their reſpective 
kingdoms and ſubjects, if 
they neglected the proper 
means to put a ſtop to the 
progr eſs af fo ſevere a cala- 
mity, and to contribute to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of pub- 
lic tranquility. In this view, 
and in order to manifeſt the 
purity of their intentions, in 
this reſpe&, their ſaid majeſ- 
ties have determined to make 
the following declaration, 
viz. 

That they are ready to 
ſend plenipotentiaries to the 
place which ſhall be thought 
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When the proteſtant ſtates in arms againſt the An.1759s 


court of Vienna were put under the ban of the 


Empire, the Evangelical Body, though without the Arret of 


concurrence of the Swediſh and Daniſh miniſters, 


the Evan- 
gelical 


_ iſſued an arret at Ratiſbon in the. month of No- Body at 
vember of the laſt year, and to this annexed the Ratiſbon. 


twentieth article of the capitulation ſigned by the 
Emperor at his election, in order to demonſtrate, 
that the proteſtant ſtates claimed nothing but what 


was agreeable to the conſtitution. They declared, 


that their aſſociation was no more than a mutual 
engagement, by which they obliged themſelves to 
adhere to the laws, without ſuffering, under any 
pretext, that the power of putting under the ban 
of the Empire ſhould reſide wholly in the Em- 
peror, They affirmed, that this power was re- 
' nounced, in expreſs terms, by the capitulation: 
they therefore refuſed to admit, as legal, any ſen- 
tence of the ban, deficient in the requiſite condi- 
tions; and inferred, that, according to law, neither 
the elector of Brandenburg, nor the elector of Ha- 
nover, nor the duke of Wolfenbuttle, nor the 


landgrave of Heſſe, nor the count of Lippe Bucke- 


burg, ought to be proſcribed. 
I ̃ be imperial proteſtant cities having acceded to 
this arret or declaration, the Emperor, in a reſcript, 
required them to retract their acceſſion to the reſo- 
Jution of the Evangelic Body; which, it muſt be 
owned, was altogether inconfiſtent with their 
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9 proper, in order there nartiog ſhall think fit to au- 
to treat, conjointly, of a ſo - thoriſe, on their part, for the 
lid and general peace, with attaining ſo ſalutary an end. * 
thoſe whom the belligerant 


84 former 


Anſwered 
in a re- 


ſcript by 
the Em- 


peror. 
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1 former acceſſions to the reſolutions of the diet 
againſt the king of Pruſſia. This reſcript having 
produced no effect, the arret was anſwered in Fe- 
bruary by an Imperial decree of commiſſion, car- 
ried to the diftature, importing, that the Imperial 
court could not longer heſitate about the execution 
of the ban, without infringing that very article of 
the capitulation which they had ſpecified: that the 
invalidity of the arret was manifeſt, inaſmuch as 
the electors of Brandenburg and Brunſwick, the 
dukes of Saxe Gotha and Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 
and the landgrave of Heſſe-Cafſel, were the very 
perſons who diſturbed the Empire : this, therefore 
being an affair in which they themſelves were par- 
ties, they could nat poffibly be qualified to concur 
in a reſolution of this nature : beſides, the number 
of the other ſtates which had acceded was very in- 
conſiderable : for theſe reaſons, the Emperor could 
not but conſider the reſolution in queſtion as an act 
whereby the general peace of the Empire was diſ- 
turbed, both by the parties that had incurred the 
ban, and by the ſtates which had joined them, in 
order to ſupport and favour their frivolous preten- 
; ſions. His Imperial majeſty expreſſed his hope 
and confidence, that the other ele&ors, princes, and 
ſtates of the Empire, would vote the ſaid reſolu- 
tion to be null, and of no force ; and never ſuffer 

ſo ſmall a number of ſtates, who were adherents = 
and abettors to the diſturbers of the Empire, to 


prejudice the rights and prerogatives of the whole 
Germanic body; to abuſe the name of the aſſo- 


ciated oftates of the Augſbourg Confeſſion, in or- 
der forcibly to impoſe a factum, intirely repugnant 
to the conſtitution of the empire; to deprive their 
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=.” eſtates of the right of voting freely, and- chere - 
by endeavouring totally to ſubvert the YORI 
Germariic body. 

Theſe remarks will "WE for chethfelves to- >the 
reflection of the unprejudiced reader. 

The implacability of the court of ven was 
equalled by nothing but the perſeverance of the 
French miniſtry. Though their numerous army 
had not gained one inch of ground in Weſtphalia, 
the campaign on that ſide having ended exactly 
where it had begun; though the chief ſource of 


their commerce in the Weſt-Indies had fallen into 


the hands of Great Britain, and they had already 


laid their account with the loſs of Quebec; though 


their coffers rung with emptineſs, and their con- 


federates were clamorous for ſubſidies ; they till re- 
ſolved to maintain the war in Germany: and this 
was doubtleſs the moſt politic refolution to which 


they could adhere, becauſe their enemies, inſtead 


of exerting all their efforts where there was almoſt 
a certainty of ſucceſs, kindly condeſcended to ſeek 
them where alone their whole ſtrength could be 
advantageouſly employed, without any great aug- 
mentation of their ordinary expence. Some of the 
ſprings of their national wealth were indeed ex- 
haufted, or diverted into other channels: but the 
ſubjects declared for a continuation of the war, 
and the neceſſities of the ſtate were ſupplied by 
the loyalty and attachment of the people. They 
not only acquieſced in the bankruptcy of public 
credit, when the court ſtopt payment of the in- 


tereſt on twelve different branches of the national 


debt, but they likewiſe ſent in large quantities of 
plate to be melted down, and coined into ſpecie, 


The : 
French 
miniſtry 
ſtop pay- 
ment. 
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23.1759. for the maintenance of the war. All the bills 
drawn on the government by the colonies were 
proteſted, to an immenſe amount; and a ſtop was 
put to all the annuities granted at Marſeilles, on 
ſums borrowed for the uſe of the marine. Beſides 
the conſiderable ſavings occaſioned by theſe acts of 
ſtate · bankruptcy, they had reſources of credit 
among the merchants of Holland, who beheld the 
| ſucceſs of Great Britain with an eye of jealouſy ; 
and were moreover inflamed againſt her, with the 
molt rancorous reſentment, on account of the'cap- 
tures which had been made of their Weſt-India 
ſhips by the Engliſh cruiſers, | | 
The In the month of February, the merchants of 
States- n e having received advice that the car- 
1 goes of their Weſt- Indian ſhips, detained by the 
deputies Engliſh, would, by the Britiſh courts of judicature, 
to Eng- be declared lawful prizes, as being French pro- 
and perty, ſent a. deputation with a petition to the 
\ States-General, intreating them to uſe their inter- 
ceſſion with the court of London, repreſenting the 
impoſſibility of furniſhing the proofs required, in 
ſo ſhort a time as that preſcribed by the Britiſh ad. 
miralty ; and that, as the iſland or Sc. Euſtatia had 
but one road, and there was no other way of tak. 
ing in cargoes, but that of overſchippen *, to 
which the Engliſh, had objected, a condemnation 
of theſe ſhips, as legal prizes, would give the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to the trade af that colony, Whatever 
remonſtrances the States-General might have made | 
on this ſubject, to — miniſtry of Great Bri- 


The method l over- wein with the produce of 
ſchippen, is that of uſing France. 
French boats to load Dutch 1 
2 tain, 
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the court of admiralty, which continued to con- 
demn the cargoes of the Dutch ſhips, as often as 
they were proved to be French property ; and this 
reſolute uniformity, in a little time, intimidated the 
ſubjects of Holland, from perſevering in this illicit 
branch of commerce. The enemies of England in 
that republic, however, had ſo far prevailed, that 
in the beginning of the year, the ſtates of Holland 
had paſſed a formal reſolution to equip five and 
twenty ſhips of war; and orders were immedi- 
ately diſpatched to the officers of admiralty, to com- 
plete the armament with all poſſible expedition. In 
the month of April, the States-General ſent over 


to London three miniſters extraordinary, to make 


repreſentations, and remove, if poſſible, the cauſes 
of miſunderſtanding that had ariſen between Great 
Britain and the United Provinces. They delivered 
their credentials to the king, with a formal har- 
rangue: they ſaid his majeſty would ſee, by the 
contents of the letter they had the honour to pre- 
ſent, how. ardently their High Mightineſſes de- 
fired to cultivate the ſincere friendſhip which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between the two nations, ſo ne- 
ceflary for their common welfare and preſervation : 
they expreſſed an earneſt wiſh, that they might be 


happy enough to remove thoſe difficulties which 


had for ſome time ſtruck at this friendſhip, and 
cauſed ſy much prejudice to the principal ſubjects of 
the republic; who, by the commerce they carried 
on, conſtituted its greateſt ſtrength, and chief ſup- 

ort. They declared their whole confidence was 


placed in his majeſty's aL for _ the repub- 
lic 
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4.7759. lic had the higheſt regard; and in the good will 


ne had always expreſſed towards a ſtate, which, on 
All occaſſons, had intereſted] itſelf in promoting his 
glory 3” 2 ſtate which was the guardian of the pre- 
dous truſt bequeathed by a princeſs ſo dear to his 
ullektion.— Full of this confidence, (ſaid they) we 
me td Aatter ourſelves, that your majeſty will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to liſten to our juſt demands; 
and we ſhall endeavour, during the courſe of our 
iminiftry; to merit your approbation, in ſtrength- 
ening the bonds by which the two nations ought 
to be for ever united.” In anſwer to this oration, 
the king affured them, that he had always regarded 
their High Mightineſſes as his beſt friends. He 
Jaid, if iſculticn had ariſen concerning trade, they 
ought to be conſidered as the conſequences of a 
burthenſome war which he was obliged to wage 
with France. He deſired they would aſſure their 
High Mightineſſes, that he ſhould endeavour, on 
| his part, to remove the obſtacles in queſtion ; and 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that they (the deputies) 
were come over with the ſame diſpoſition. 

What repreſentations theſe deputies made fur- 
ther than complaints of ſome irregularities in the 
conduct of the Britiſh ſea officers, we cannot pre- 
tend to ſpecify: but, as the ſubje& in diſpute 
related intirely to the practice of the courts of ju- 
dicature, it did not fall properly under the cog- 
nizance of the government. which hath no right 
to interfere with the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

In all probability, the ſubjects of Holland were 
by no means pleaſed with the ſuaceſs of this nego- 


ation ; for they murmured againſt the Engliſh 
nation 
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nation without. ceaſing. They t threatened. and 
complained by turns, and eagerly. ſeized all oppar- 


tunities: of diſplaying their partiality in favour: of 


the enemies of Great Britain. In. the month af 
September, major-general Yorke, the Britiſh: mi- 
niſter at the Hague, preſented; a memorial to the 
States-General, remonſtgating, that the merchants 
of Holland carried on a;contraband trade in, favour 
of. France, by tranſporting cannon and warlike 


ſtores, from the Baltic, to Holland, in Duteh bat- 


toms, under the borrowed names of private per- 
ſons; and then conveying them by the inland ri- 

vers and canals, or through the Duteh fortreſſes, 
to Dunkirk: and other places of France. He de- 
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rial pre- 
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the States 
General, 
by major- 
general 
Yorke. 


fired that the king his maſter might be made eaſy 
on that head by their puttiog an immediate ſtop 


to ſuch practices, ſo repugnant ta the connections 
ſubſiſtigg by treaty, between Great Britain and the 
United Prqvinees, as well as to every idea of neu- 


trality, He obſerved, that the attention which: his 


majeſty, had lately given to theit repreſentations, 
againſt the exceſſes of the -Engliſh privateers, by 
procuring an act of patliament, which laid them 
under proper reſtrictions, gave him a good title 
to the ſame regard an the part of their High 
Mightineſſes. He reminded them that their trading 


towns felt cho good effects of theſe reſtrictienss 


and that the freedom of navigation, which their 
ſubjects enjoyed amidſt the troubles and diſtractions 
of Europe, had conſiderably augmented their com- 


merce. He obſerved, that ſome return ought: to 


be made to ſuch ſolid proofs of the king's: friend- 
ſhip and moderation: at. leaſt, the: merchants, wh 
were 
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44.1759. were ſo ready to complain of England, ought not 
5 to be countenanced in exceſſes which would have 

juſtifed the moſt rigorous examination of their 
conduct. He recalled to their memories, that, 
during the courſe of the preſent war, the king had 
ſeveral times applied to their High Mightineſſes, 
and to their miniſters, on the liberty they had 
given to carry ſtores through the fortreſſes of the 
republic for the uſe of F rance, to ihvade the 
Britiſh dominions; and though his majeſty had 
paſſed over in ſilence many of theſe inſtances of 
complaiſance to his enemy, he was no leſs ſenſible | 
of the injury; but he choſe rather to be a ſuf- 
Ferer himſelf, than to encreafe the embarrafſment 
of his neighbours, or extend the flames of war. 
He took notice that even the court of Vienna had, 
upon more than one occaſion, employed its intereſt 
with their High Mightineſſes, and lent its name 
to obtain paſſes for warlike ſtores and proviſions for 
the French troops, under colour of the Barrier 

Treaty, which it no longer obſerved: nay, after 
Having put France in poſſeſſion of Oſtend and 
Nieuport, in manifeſt violation of that treaty, and 
without any regard to the rights which they and 
the king his maſter had acquired in that treaty, at 
the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure. 

The memorial ſeems to have made fome imprefſ- 
ter-me- ſion on the States General, as they ſcrupled to al- 
morial, Jow the artillery and ſtores belonging to the French 
— 2 king to be removed from Amſterdam: but theſe 
ofFrance. ſcruples vaniſhed intirely on the receipt of a coun- 

ter · memorial preſented by the count d*Aﬀery, the 
French ambaſſador, who mingled ſome effectual 
| threats: 
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threats with his expoſtulation. He deſired them 
to remember, that during the whole courſe of the 
war, the French king had required nothing from 
their friendſhip that was inconſiſtent with rhe 
ſtricteſt impartiality ; and if he had deviated from 
the engagements ſubſiſting between him and the 
republic, it was only by granting the moſt eſſential 
and lucrative favours to the ſubjects of their High 
Mightineſſes. He obſerved that the Engliſh, not- 
withſtanding the inſolence of their behaviour to the 
republic, had derived, on many occaſions, aſſiſt- 
ance from the protection their effects had found 
in the territories of the United Provinces : that 
the artillery, ſtores, and ammunition belonging to 
Weſſel were depoſited in their territories, which 
the Hanoverian army in paſling the Rhine had 
very little reſpected: that when they repaſſed that 
river, they had no other way of ſaving their ſick 
and wounded from the hands of the French, than 
by embarking them in boats, and conveying them 
to places where the French left them unmoleſted, 
actuated by their reſpe& for the neutrality of the 
republic: that part of their magazines was ftill 
depoſited in the towns of the United Provinces ; 
where alſo the enemies of France had purchaſed 
and contracted for very conſiderable quantities of 
gunpowder. He told them, that though theſe and 
ſeveral other circumſtances might have been made 
the ſubje& of the juſteſt complaints, the king of 
France did not think it proper to require that the 
freedom and independency of the ſubjects of the 
republic ſhould be reſtrained in branches of com- 
merce that were not inconſiſtent with its neutra- 


lity, 
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« lity, perſuaded that the faith of an engagement 


ought to be inviolably preſerved, though attended 


with ſome accidental and tranſient diſadvantages : 
he gave them to underſtand, that the king his ma- 


ſter had ordered the generals of his army carefully 
to avoid encroaching on the territory of the re- 


public, and transferring thither the theatre of the 
war, when his enemies retreated that way before 


they were forced to repaſs the Rhine. After ſuch 


unqueſtionable marks of regard, he ſaid, his king 
would have the juſteſt ground of complaint, if 


contrary to expectation, he ſhould hear that the 


artillery and ſtores belonging to him were de- 
tained at Amſterdam. Thirdly, he declared that 
ſuch detention would be conſtrued as a violation 
of the, ;neutrality ; and demanded,. in the name 
of the king his maſter, that the artillery and ſtores 
ſhould. be, without delay, forwarded to Flan- 


ders. by the canals: of Amſterdam and. the. inland 
navigation. This laſt argument was ſo concluſive, 


| that they immediately granted the neceſſary paſs- 


in conſequence. of which the cannon were 


conveyed to the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

The powers in the ſouthern parts of Europe 
were too much engroſſed with their own concerns, 
to intereſt themſelves deeply in. the quarrels that 


diſtracted the German empire. The king of Spain, 


naturally of a melancholy complexion, and delicate 
conſtitution, was ſo deeply affected with the loſs of 


his queen, who died in the courſe of the preceding 


year, that he renounced all company, neglected all 


buſineſs, and immured himſelf in a chamber at 


Villa Vicioſa, where he gave a looſe to the moſt 
| extra- 


7 


| GEORGE. 
extravagant ſorrow. . He abſtained from food * 
reſt until his ſtrength was quite exhauſted. - He 
wou!d neither ſhift himſelf, nor allow his beard'to 
be ſhaved : he rejected all attempts of conſolation, 
and remained deaf to the moſt. earneit and re- 
ſpectful remonſtrances of thoſe who had a right to 


tender their advice. In this caſe, the affliction of 


the mind muſt have been reinforced by ſome pecu- 
liarity in the conſtitution. He inherited a melan- 


choly taint from his father, and this ſeems to have 
been dreaded as a family diſeaſe; for the infant 


Don Lewis, who likewiſe reſided at the palace of 


Villa Vicioſa, was fain to amuſe himſelf with hunt 
ing, and other diverſions, to prevent his being in⸗ 


fected with the king's diſorder, which continued to 
gain ground, notwithſtanding all the efforts of me- 
dicine. The Spaniſh nation, naturally ſuperſti- 
tious, had recourſe to ſaints and relicks; but they 
ſeemed inſenſible to their devotion. The king, 
however, in the midſt of all his diſtreſs, was pre- 
vailed upon to make his will, which was written by 
the count de Valparaiſo, and ſigned by the duke 
of Bejar, high chancellor of the kingdom. The 
exorbitancy of his grief, and the mortifications he 


underwent, ſoon produced an incurable malady, 


under which he Janguiſhed from the month of Sep- 
tember in the preceding year, . till the 'tenth of 
Auguſt in the preſent, when he expired. In his 


will he had appointed his brother Don Carlos, king 


of Naples, ſucceſſor to the crown of Spain; and 
nominated the queen-dowager as 4 regent of the 
kingdom, until that prince ſhould arrive. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe aſſumed the reins of government, 
and gave directions for the funeral of the deceaſed 


| Nuns, XX VII. * king, 


Des th of 
the king 
of Spain. 
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An. 1759. 


Succeed- 
ed by his 
brother 
Don Car- 
los, king 
of Nap- 
les. 


Remirk- 
able ſet · 
tlement 
made by 
Don Car- 
los. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 

king, who was interred with great pomp in the 
church belonging to the convent of the Viſitation 
at Madrid, | 

As the death of this prince had been long ex- 
pected, ſo the politicians of Europe had univerſal- 
ly prognoſticated that his demiſe would be attended 
with great commotions in Italy, It had been agreed 


among the ſubſcribing powers to the treaty of Aix- 
la Chapelle, that, in caſe Don Carlos ſhould be ad- 


vanced in the courſe of ſucceſſion to the throne of 


Spain, his brother Don Philip ſhould ſucceed him 
on the throne of Naples ; and the dutchies of Par- 
ma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, which now conſti- 


tuted his eſtabliſhment, ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria, The king of Naples had never acceded 


to this article, therefore he payed no regard to it 
on the death of his elder brother; but retained 
both kingdoms, without minding the claims of 
the Empreſs queen, who, he knew, was at that 
time in no condition to ſupport her pretenſions. 
Thus the German war proved a circumſtance "ery 
favourable to his intereſt and ambition. 

Before he embarked for Spain, however, he 
took ſome extraordinary ſteps, which evinced him 
a ſound politician and ſagacious legiſlator. His 
eldeſt ſon Don Philip, who had now attained the 
thirteenth year of his age, being found in a ſtate 
of incurable ideotiſm“, be wiſely and reſolutely re- 


moved 


Alſtrad ef hy report ; made to detlared incapable of ſucceed- 
DS his catholic majeſly by the ing to the throne of Spain. 
phyſici ans appoittted to examine Tranſlazed from the original, 
the Prince Royal, his eldeſt publiſhed at Naples, Sept. 27 . 
ſon, in conſequence of which 1. Though his royal high- 
his royal highne/s has been neſs Don Philip is T3 rn 
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GEORGE II. 
moved him from the ſucceſſion, without any regard 
to the pretended right of primogeniture, by a ſe- 
lemn act of abdication, and ſettlement of the crown 
of the Two Sicilies in favour of his third fon Don 


Ferdinand. 


In this extraordinary act he obſerves, 


old, he is of low ſtature; and 
yet the king his father, and 
the queen his mother, are 


both of a very proper height. 


2. His royal highneſs has 


ſome contraction in his joints, 


though he can readily move, 
and make uſe of them on all 


occaſions. 
3. His royal highneſs is 


apt to ſtoop and to hold. 


down his head, as people of 
weak eyes often do, 

4. The prince moſt evi- 
dently ſquints, and his eyes 
frequently water and are 
gummy, particularly his left 
eye; though we cannot ſay 
he is blind, but are rather 
certain of the contrary, as his 
royal highneſs can without 
doubt diſtinguiſh objects, 
both as to their colour and 
ſituation. 

5. In his natural functions, 
and the moſt common ſenſa- 
tions, he is ſometimes indif- 


ferent to things that are con- 


venient for him, and at o- 
ther times 1s too warm and 
impetuous. In general, his 
paſſions are not reſtrained by 
reaſon. 

6. The prince has an ob- 
ſtinate averſion to ſome kind 
of common food, ſuch as 
fruits, ſweet- meats, &c. 


7. All ſorts of noiſe or 
ſound diſturbs and diſconcerts 
him; and it has the ſame ef- 
fect whether it be ſoft and 
harmonious, or harſh and 
diſagreeable. 
8. The impreſſions that he 
receives from pain or plea- 
ſure, are neither ſtrong nor 
laſting, and he is utterly un- 
acquainted with all the punc- 
tilio's of politeneſs and good 
breeding. 
9. As to facts and places, 
he ſometimes remembers 
them and ſometimes not; 
but he ſeems not to have the 
leaſt ideas of the myſteries of 
our holy religion. 
10. He delights in childiſh 
amuſements ; and thoſe which 
are mcſt boiſterous pleaſe 
him beſt. He is continually 
changing them, and ſhifting 
from one thing to another. 
Signed by Don Francis Be- 
niore, chief phyſician to 

the king and kingdom; 
Don Emanual de la Roſa, 
phyſician to the Queen; 
and the phyſicians Cæſar 
Ciribue, Don Thomas 
Pinto, Don Francis Sar- 
rao, and Don Dominie 
que San Severino. 


T 2 That, 
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That, according to the ſpirit of the treaties of this 
age, Europe required that the ſovereignty of Spain 


ſhould be ſeparated from that of Italy, when ſuch 
a ſeparation could be effected without tranſgreſſing 
the rules of juſtice: that the unfortunate prince- 
royal having been deſtitute of reaſon and reflection 
ever ſince his infancy, and no hope remaining that 


he could ever acquire the uſe of theſe faculties, he 


could not think of appointing him to the ſucceſ- 
ſion, how agreeable ſoe ver ſuch a diſpoſition might 
be to nature and his paternal affection: he was 
therefore conſtrained, by the Divine Will, to ſet 
him alide, in favour of his third ſon Don Ferdi- 
nand, whoſe minority obliged him to veſt the ma- 
nagement of theſe realms in a regency, which he 
accordingly appoiated, after having previouſly de- 
clared his ſon Ferdinand from that time emanci- 
pated, and freed not only from all obedience to his 
paternal power, but even from all ſubmiſſion to his 
ſupreme and ſovereign authority. He then de- 


creed, that the minority of the princes ſucceeding 
- to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, ſhould expire 


with the fifteenth year of their age, when they 
ſhould act as ſovereigns, and have the intire power 


of the adminiſtration. He next eſtabliſhed and ex- 


plained the order of ſucceſſion in the male and fe- 


male line; on condition that the monarchy of 


Spain ſhould never be united with the kingdoms 
of the Two Sicilies. Finally, he transferred and 
made over to the ſaid Don Ferdinand theſe king- 
doms, with all that he poſſeſſed in Italy; and this 
ordinarice, ſigned and ſealed by himſelf and the in- 
fant Don Ferdinand, and counter- ſigned by the 
counſellors and ſecretary of ſtate, in quality of 
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members of the regency, received all the uſual 4 1759. 


forms of authenticity. After all, we can only con- 
ſider it as a temporary ſettlement, which may re- 
main in force until it happens to claſh with the in- 
tereſt, ambition, or caprice of ſome ſucceeding mo- 
narch. 

Don Carlos having taken theſe ——— for 
the benefit of his third ſon, whom he leſt king of 
Naples, embarked with the reſt of his family on 
board a ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips, who conveyed 
him to Barcelona. There he landed in the month 
of October, and proceeded ro Madrid, where, as 
king of Spain, he was received amidft the accla. 
mations of his people. He began his reign like a 
wiſe prince, by regulating the interior ceconomy of 
his kingdom; by purſuing the plan adopted by 
his predeceflor ; by retaining the miniſtry under 
whoſe auſpices the happineſs and commerce of his 
people had been extended; and with reſpect to the 
belligerant powers, by ſcrupulouſly adhering to 
that neutrality from whence theſe advantages were 
in a great meaſure derived. 

While he ſerenely enjoyed the bleſſings cf proſpe- 
rity, his neighbour the king of Portugal was in- 
groſſed by a ſpecies of employment, which, of all 
others, muſt be the moſt diſagreeable to a prince 
of ſentiment, who loves his people; namely, the 
trial and puniſhment of thoſe conſpirators, by 
whoſe atrocious attempt his life had been ſo much 
endangered. Among theſe were numbered ſome 
of the firſt noblemen of the kingdom, irritated by 
diſappointed ambition, inflamed by bigotry, and 
exaſperated by revenge. The principal conſpirator, 
Don Joleph Maſcarenhas and Lencaſtre, duke 
1 3 of 
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Detection 
and pu- 
niſhment 
of the 
conſpira- 
tors at 
Liſbon. 
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An. 1759. of Averio, marquis of Torres Novas, and conde of 
Santa Cruz, was hereditary lord-ſteward of the 
king's houſhold, and preſident of the palace-court, 
or laſt tribunal of appeal in the kingdom; ſo that 
he poſſeſſed the firſt office in the palace, and the 
ſecond of the realm. Franciſco de Æſſiz, marquis 
of Tavora, condect St. John and Alvor, was gene- 
ral of the horſe, and head of the third noble houſe 
of the Tavoris, the moſt illuſtrious family in the 
kingdom, deriving their origin from the antient 
kings of Leon: he married his own kinſwoman, 
who was marchioneſs of Tavora in her own right, 
and by his marriage acquired the marquiſate. 
Louis Bernardo de Tavora was their eldeſt ſon, 
who, by virtue of a diſpenſation from the pope, 
had eſpouſed his own aunt, Donna Thereſa de Ta- 
vora. Joſeph Maria de Tavora, his youngeſt bro- 
ther, was alſo involved in the guilt of his parents. 
The third principal concerned was Don Jerony mo 
de Attaide, conde of Attouguia, himſelf a relation 
and married to the eldeſt daughter of the marquis 
of Tavera. The characters of all thoſe perſonages 
were unblemiſhed and reſpectable, until this ma- 
chination was detected. In the courſe of inveſti- 
gating this dark affair, it appeared, that the duke 
de Averio had conceived a perſonal hatred to the 

king, who had diſappointed him in a projected 
match between his ſon and a ſiſter of the duke of 
Cadaval, a minor, and prevented his obtaining 
ſome commanderies which the late duke of Aveiro 
had poſſeſſed: that this nobleman, being deter- 
mined to gratify his revenge againſt the perſon of 
his ſovereign, had exerted all his art and addreſs in 


ſecuring the participation of the malcontents : that, 
with 
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with this view, he reconciled himſelf to the [eſuits, An. 1759. 


with whom he had been formerly at variance, 
knowing they were at this time implacably in- 
cenſed againſt the king, who had diſmiſſed them 
from their office of penitentiaries at court, and 
branded them with other marks of diſgrace, on ac- 
count of their illegal and rebellious practices in 
South America: the duke, moreover, inſinuated 
himſelf into the confidence of the marchioneſs of 
Tavora, notwithſtanding an inveterate rivalſhip of 
pride and ambition, which had long ſubliſted be- 
tween the two families. Her reſentment againſt 
the king was inflamed by the mortification of her 
pride in repeated repulſes, when ſhe ſolicited the 
title of duke for her huſband. Her paſſions were 
artfully fomented and managed by the Jeſuits, to 
whom ſhe had reſigned the government of her con- 
ſcience; and they are ſaid to have perſuaded her, 
that it would be a meritorious action to take away 
the life of a prince who was an enemy to the 
church, and a tyrant to his people. She, being re- 
conciled to the ſcheme of aſſaſſination, exerted her 
influence in ſuch a manner as to inveigle her huſ- 
band, her ſons, and ſon-in-law, into the ſame in- 
famous deſign; and yet this lady had been always 
remarkable for her piety, affability, and ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition. Many cenſultations were held by 
the conſpirators at the colleges of the Jeſuits, St. 
Antao and St. Roque, as well as at the houſes of 
the duke and the marquis. At laſt they reſolved, 
that the king ſhould be aſſaſſinated; and employed 
two ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and Joſeph 
Policarpio, forthe execution of this deſign, the miſ- 
T 4 carriage 
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carriage of which we have related among the tranſ- 
actions of the preceding year. 

In the beginning of January, before the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy were known, the counts 
de Oberos and de Rebeira Grande were impriſoned 
in the caſtle of St. Juljan, on a ſuſpicion ariſing 
from their freedom of ſpeech, The dutcheſs of 
Aveiro, the counteſs of Attouguia, and the mar- 


cChioneſs of Alorna, with their children, were ſent 
to different nunneries; and eight Jeſuits were 
taken into cuſtody. A council being appointed 


for the trial of the priſoners, the particulars we have 


related were brought to light by the torture; and 


ſentence of death was pronounced and executed 
upon the convicted criminals, Eight wheels were 
fixed upon a ſcaffold, raiſed in the ſquare oppoſite 


to the houſe where the priſoners had been con- 


fined, and the thirteenth of January was fixed for 
the day of execution. Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, 


one of the aſſaſſins who had fired into the king” s 
_ equipage, was fixed to a ſtake at one corner of the 


ſcaffold; and at the other was placed the effigies 
of his accomplice, Joſeph Policarpio de Azevedo, 
who had made his eſcape. The marchioneſs of 
Tavora, being brought upon the ſcaffold between 
eight and nine in the morning, was beheaded at 
one ſtroke, and then covered with a linnen cloth. 
Her two ſons, and her ſon in-law the count of At- 
touguia, with three ſervants of the duke de Aveiro, 
were firſt ſtrangled at one ſtake, and afterwards 


broke upon wheels, where their bodies remained 
covered: but the duke and the marquis, as chiefs 


of the conſpiracy, were broke alive, and under- 


went the moſt excruciating torments. The laſt 


that, 
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chat ſuffered was the aſſaſſin Alvarez, who being An. 1759. 


condemned to be burnt alive, the combuſtibles, 


which had been placed under the ſcaffold, were ſet 


on fire, the whole machine with their bodies con- 
ſumed to aſhes, and theſe aſhes thrown into the 
ſea. The eſtates of the three unfortunate noble- 
men were confiſcated, and their dwelling houſes 
razed to the ground. The name of Tavora was 
ſuppreſſed for ever by a publie decree z but that of 
Maſcarenha ſpared, becauſe the duke de Aveiro 
was a younger branch of the family. A reward 
of ten thouſand crowns was offered to any perſon 
who ſhould apprehend the aſſaſſin who had eſcaped : 

then the embargo was taken off the ſhipping. The 
king and royal family aſſiſted at a public Te Deum, 
ſang in the chapel of N oſſa Senhora de Livramen- 
to; on which occaſion che king, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of his people, waved his handkerchief with 
both hands, to ſhew he was not maimed by the 
wounds he had received. If any ſuch attempt upon 
the life of a king was infamouſly cruel and perfi- 
dious, it muſt be - owned, that the puniſhment in- 
flicted upon the criminals was horrible to human 
nature, The attempt itſelf was attended with ſome 
circumſtances that might have ſtaggered belief, 
had it not appeared but too plain that the king 
was actually wounded. One would imagine, that 
the duke de Aveiro, who was charged with deſigns 
on the crown, ſhould have made ſome prepara- 


tioas for taking advantage of the confuſion and 


diſorder which muſt have been produced by the 
king's aſſaſſination; but we do not find that any 
thing of this nature was premeditared. 
more than a deſperate ſcheme of perſonal revenge, 


con- 


It was na 
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An, 1759. conceived without caution, and executed without 


The ſeſ- 
fion of 
parlia- 
ment 
opened 
by com- 
miſſion. 


conduct: a circumſtance the more extraordinary, 
if we ſuppoſe the conſpirators were actuated by 
the counſels of the Jeſuits, who have been ever fa- 


mous for fineſſe and dexterity. Beſides, the diſ- 
covery of all the particulars was founded upon con- 
feſſion extorted by the rack, which, at beſt, is a 
ſuſpicious evidence, Be that as it will, the Portu- 


gueſe government, without waiting for a bull from 2 
the pope, ſequeſtered all the eſtates and effects of 


the Jeſuits in that kingdom, which amounted to 
conſiderable ſums, and reduced the individuals of 
the ſociety to a very ſcanty allowance. Complaints 
of their conduct having been made to the pope, 
he appointed a congregation to examine into the 
affairs of the Jeſuirs in Portugal. In the mean 


time, the court of Liſbon ordered a conſiderable 


number of them to be embarked for Italy, and re- 
ſolved that no Jeſuit ſhould hereafter reſide with- 
in its realms. When theſe tranſports arrived at 


Civita Vecchia, they were, by the pope's order, 


lodged in the Dominican and Capuchin convents 
of chat city, until proper houſes could be prepared 
for their reception at Tivali and Freſcati The 
moſt guilty of them, however, were detained in 
cloſe priſon in Portugal, reſerved, in all probability, 
for a puniſhment more adequate to their enormi- 
ties. 

England ſtill continued to enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace, even admidft the triumphs of war. In the 
month of November the ſeſſion of parliament was 


opened by commiſſion ; and the commons attend- 


ing in the houſe of peers, the lord-keeper ha- 
rangued the ä to this effect; he gave 
chem 
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them to underſtand, that his majeſty had directed An. 1759. 
him to aſſure them, that he thought himſelf pecu- 
liarly happy in being able to convoke them in a 
ſituation of affairs ſo glorious to his crown, and ad- 
vantageous to his kingdoms: that the king ſaw 
and devoutly adored the hand of Providence, in 
the many fignal ſucceſſes, both by ſea and land, 
with which his arms had been bleſſed in the courſe 
of the laſt campaign : that he reflected with great 
ſatisfaction on the confidence which the parliament 
had placed in him, by making ſuch ample provi- 
ſions, and intruſting him with ſuch extenſive pow- 
ers, for carrying on a war which the defence of 
their valuable rights and poſſeſſions, together with 
the preſervation of the commerce of his people, 
had rendered both juſt and neceſſary. He enume- 
rated the late ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms, the re- 
duction of Goree on the coaſt of Africa, the con- 
queſt of ſo many important places in America, the 
defeat of the French army in Canada, the reduction 
of their capital city Quebec, effected with ſo much 
honour to the courage and condutt of his majeſty's 
_ officers and forces, the important advantage ob- 
tained by the Britiſh ſquadron off Cape Lagos, and 
the effectual blocking up for ſo many months the 
principal part of the French navy in their own 
harbours: events which muſt have filled the 
hearts of all his majeſty's faithful ſubjects with the 
ſincereſt joy ; and convinced his parliament, that 
there had been no want of vigilance or vigour on 
his part, in exerting thoſe means which they with 
ſo much prudence and public-ſpirited zeal had put - 
into his majeſty's hands. He obſerved, that the 
national advantages had extended even ay far as 
| OE 1 the. 
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| An. 1759. the Eaſt Indies, where, by the Divine Bleſſing, the 
i dangerous deligns of his majeſty's enemies had 
| miſcarried, and that valuable branch of commerce 
| had received great benefit and protection. That 
| the ie victory gained over the French at 
| Minden, had long made a deep impreſſion on the 
minds of his majeſty's people: that if the criſis in 
3 which the battle was fought, the ſuperior number 
=_ - of the enemy, the great and able conduct of his 
MW | majeſty's general, prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, 
were conſidered, that action muſt be the ſubject of 
lafting admiration and thankfulneſs : that if any 
43 thing could fill the breaſts of his majeſty's good 
= ſubjects with till farther degrees of exultation, it 
1 would be the diſtinguiſhed and unbroken valour 
of the Britiſh troops, owned and applauded by 
thoſe whom they overcame. He ſaid, the glory 
they had gained was not merely their own, but, in 
'Þ a national view, was one of the moſt important cir- 
= 1 cumſtances of our ſucceſs, as it muſt be a ſtriking 
= admonition to our enemies with whom they have 
= to contend, He told them, that.his majeſty's good 
brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, attacked and 
ſurrounded by ſo many conſiderable powers, had 
by his magnanimity and abilities, and the bravery 
of his troops, been able, in a ſurpriſing manner, to 
prevent the miſchiefs concerted with ſuch united 
force againſt him. He declared, by the command 
of his ſoyereign, that as his majeſty entered into 
this war not from views of ambition, ſo he did not 
wiſh to continue it from motives of reſentment : 
chat the deſire of bis majeſty's heart was to ſee a 
ſtop put to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood: that, 


whenexyer ſuch terms of peace could be eſtabliſhed, 
as 
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as ſhould be juſt and honourable for his majeſty An. 1759. 
and his allies; and by procuring ſuch advantages 
as, from the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's arms, 'might 
in reaſon and equity be expected, ſhould bring 
along with them full ſecurity for the future, his 
majeſty would rejoice to ſee the repoſe of Europe 
reſtored on ſuch ſolid and durable foundations; and 
his faithful ſubjects, to whoſe liberal ſupport and 
unſhaken firmneſs his majeſty owed ſo much, hap- 
py in the enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace and 
tranquillity : but, in order to this great and deſi- 
rable end, he ſaid his majeſty was confident the par- 
liament would agree with him, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to make ample proviſion for carrying on the 
war, in all parts, with the utmoſt vigour. He aſ- 
ſured the commons, that the great ſupplies they had 
granted in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, had been 
faithfully employed for the purpoſes for which they 
were granted; but the uncommon extent of the 
war, and the various ſervices neceſſary to be pro- 
vided for, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to his majeſty's 
meaſures, had unavoidably occaſioned extraordi- 
nary expences. Finally, he repeated the affurances 
from the throne of the high ſatisfaction his majeſty 
took in that union and good harmony, which was 
ſo conſpicuous among his good ſubjects: he ſaid, 
his ſovereign was happy in ſeeing it continued and 
confirmed: he obſerved, that experience had 
ſhewn how much the nation owed to this union, 
which alone could ſecure the true happineſs of his 
people. | 
We ſhall not anticipate the reader's own reflec- 
tion, by pretending to comment upon' either the 
matter or the form of this harangue, which, how- 


ever, 
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ever, produced all the effect which the ſovereign 


could defire. The houſes, in their reſpective ad- a 


dreſſes, ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſſions 
of attachment and complacency. The peers pro- 
feſſed their utmoſt readineſs to concur in the ef- 


fectual ſupport of ſuch further meaſures as his 


majeſty, in his great wiſdom, ſhould judge neceſſary 


or expedient for carrying on a war with vigour 


in all parts, and for diſappointing and repelling 
any deſperate attempts which might be made upon 


theſe kingdoms. The commons expreſſed their 
admiration of that true greatneſs of mind, which 
diſpoſed his majeſty's heart, in the midſt of proſ- 
perities, to wiſh a ſtop put to the effuſion of Chril- 
tian blood, and to ſee tranquillity reſtored. They 
declared their entire reliance on his majeſty's known 
wiſdom and firmneſs, that this deſirable object, 
whenever it ſhould be obtained, would be upon 
terms juſt and honourable for his majeſty and his 
allies; and, in order to effect that great end, they 
aſſured him they would chearfully grant ſuch ſup- 
plies as ſnould be found neceſſary to ſuſtain, and 


preſs with effect, all his extenſive operations againſt 


the enemy. They did not fail to re-eccho the 
ſpeech as uſual, enumerating the trophies of the 
year, and extolling the king of Pruffia for his con- 


ſummate genius, magnanimity, unwearied activity, 


and unſhaken conſtancy of mind. 

Very great reaſon, indeed, had his majeſty to be 
ſatisfied with an addreſs of ſuch a nature from an 
houſe of commons, in which oppoſition lay ſtran- 
gled at the foot of the miniſter ; in which thoſe de- 
magogues, who had raiſed themſelves to reputation 


and renown, by declaiming againſt continental 


mea- 
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meaſures, were become ſo perfectly reconciled to An. 17594 
the object of their former reprobation, as to culti- 


vate it even with a degree of enthuſiaſm, unknown 
to any former adminiſtration, and lay the nation 
under ſuch contributions in its behalf, as no other 
m y durſt ever meditate. Thus diſpoſed, it 
was no wonder they admired the moderation of 
their ſovereign, in offering to treat of peace, after 
above a million of men had periſhed by the war, and 
twice that number been reduced to miſery; after 
whole provinces had been depopulated, whole coun- 
tries ſubdued, and the victors themſelves almoſt 
cruſned by the trophies they had gained. 
Immediately after the addreſſes were preſented, 

the commons reſolved themſelves into a committee 
of the whole houſe, and having unanimouſly voted 
a ſupply to his majeſty, began to take the particu- 
lars into conſideration. This committee was con- 
tinued till the twelfth of May, when that whole 
buſineſs was accompliſhed. For the ſervice of the 
enſuing year they voted ſeventy thoufand ſeamen, 
including eighteen thouſand three hundred and 
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granted 


for the. 
expence 


of the 
year 


1760. 


fifty five marines; and for their maintenance al- 


lotted three millions ſix hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds. The number of land forces, includ- 
ing the Britiſh troops in Germany, and the inva- 
lids, they fixed at fifty-ſeven thouſand two hun- 
dred and ninety-four men, and granted for their 
ſubſiſtence, one million three hundred eighty- three 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- eight pounds 
ten pence. For maintaining other forces in the 
plantations, Gibraltar, Guadalupe, Africa, and the 
Eaſt-Indies, they allowed eight hundred forty” ſix 


thouſand one hundred and ſixty- eight pounds nine- 


deen 
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teen ſhillings : for the expence of four regiments 
on the trick eſtabliſhment, ſerving in North Ame- 
rica, they voted thirty-five thouſand ſeven bundred 
and forty four pounds eight ſhillings and four 
pence. For pay to the general and general ſtaff. 
officets, and officers of the hoſpital for the land 
forces; they aſſigned fifty-four thouſand four hun- 
died and fifty-four pounds eleven ſhillings and 
nine pence, They voted for the expence of the 


militia in South and North Britain, the ſum of one 


hundred two thouſand and ſix pounds four ſhillings 
atid eight pence. They granted for the mainte- 


nance of thirty eight thouſand ſeven hundred and 


fifty men, being the troops of Hanover, Wolfen- 
buttle, Saxe Gothe, and Buckeburg, retained in the 


dey ſcrvick of Great Britain, the ſum of four hundred 


forty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred eighty- two 


pounds ten ſhilligeg and five pence half. penny; ; 
and för nitieteen thouſand Heſſian troops, in the 


fame pay, they gave three hundred ſixty- ſix thou 


ſand ſeven hundred twenty five pounds one ſhilling 
dic ſix pence. They afterwards beſtowed the ſum 
of one Hundred eight thouſand and twelve pounds 


tw-elvt ſbillings and ſeven pence, for defraying the 
additional expence of augumentations in the troops 


of Hanover and Heſſe, and the Britiſh army ſerv- 
ing in the empire. For the ordinary of the navy, 
including half. pay to ſea-officers ; for carrying on 
the building of two hoſpitals, one near "Goſport, and 


the other in the neighbourhood of Plymouth ; for 


the ſupport of the hoſpital at Greenwich; for pur- 


chafing ground, ereQing wharfs, and other accom- 
mModations neceffary for refitting the fleet at Hali- 


fax in Nova Scotia; for the charge of the office of 
44 1 ord- 
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| ordinance, and defraying the extraordinary expence An. 1759s 
incurred by that office in the courſe of the laſt 
year, they allowed ſeven hundred eighty. one thou- 
ſand four hundred and eighty-nine pounds fix ſhil- 
lings and fix pence. Towards paying off the navy 
debt, buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of the 
king's ſhips, together with the charge of tranſport- 
ſervice, they granted one million ſeven hundred 
and one thouſand ſeventy eight pounds ſixteen 
ſhillings and ſix pence. For deiraying the extra- 
ordinary expences of the land- forces, and other ſer- 
vices not provided for by parliament, comprehend- ̃ 
ing the penſions for the widows of reduced offi- 
cers, they allotted the ſum of nine hundred fifty- 
| five thouſand three hundred and forty- four pounds 
fifteen ſhillings and five pence half-penny. They 
voted one million, to impower his majeſty to diſ- 
charge the like ſum, raiſed in purſuance of an act 
made 3 in the. laſt ſeſſion of pariiament, and charged 
upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be granted in this 
ſeſſion of parliament. They gave ſix hundred and 
| ſeventy thouſand pounds for enabling his majeſty & » 
to make good his engagements with the king of 5 
Pruſſia, purſuant to a new convention between kim 
and that monarch, concluded on the ninth day of 
November in the preſent year. Fifteen thouſand 
pounds they allowed. upon account, towards en- 
abling the principal officers of his Mrjeſty's ordi- 
nance to defray the neceſſary charges and expences 
of taking down and removing the preſent maga- 
zine for gunpowaer, fituated in the neighbourhood 
of Greenwich, and of erecting it in ſome leſs dan- 
gerous ſituation. Sixty thouſand pounds they gave 


to enable his majeſty to fulfil his engagements with 4 


Numb. 27. ö the 
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An. 1759. the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to the ſe- 
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parate article of a treaty between the two powers, 
renewed in the month of November; the ſum to 
be paid as his moſt ſerene highneſs ſhould think 
it moſt convenient, in order to facilitate the means 


by which the landgrave might again fix his reſi- 


dence in his own dominions, and by his preſence 


give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjects,. Five 
hundred thouſand pounds they voted, upon ac- 


count, as a preſent ſupply towards defraying the 
charges of forage, bread, bread waggons, train of 
artillery, wood, ſtraw, proviſions, and contingen- 
cies of his majeſty's combined army, under the 
command of prince Ferdinand. To the Found- 
ling hoſpital they granted five thouſand pounds : 
and fifteen thoufand for improving, widening, and 
enlarging the paſſage over and thro* London: 


bridge. To replace divers ſums taken from' the 


ſinking-fund, they granted two hundred twenty 
five thouſand two hundred and eighty-one pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and four pence. For the ſub- 
ſiſtence of reduced officers, including the allow- 
ances to the ſeveral officers and private men of the 


two troops of horſe-guards and regiment of horſe 


reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of 


the four troops of horſe guards, they voted thitty- 


eight thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſeven 
pounds nine ſhillings. Upon account, for the ſup- 
port of the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, 
they granted twenty one thouſand fix hundred 
ninety. four pounds two ſhilimgs and two pence, 
For enabling the king to give a proper compenſa- 
tion to the provinces in North America, for the 
expences they might incur in levying and main- 

| (41s 
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taining troops, according as the vigour and acti- An. 1759, 
vity of thoſe reſpective provinces ſhould be thought 
by his majeſty to merit, they advanced the ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds. The Eaſt India 
company they gratified with twenty thouſand 
pounds towards enabling them to defray the ex- | | 
pence of a military force in their ſettlements, in 1 
lieu of a battalion of the king's troops now re- | 
turned to Ireland. Twenty-five thouſand pounds 
were provided for the payment of the out-pen- 
fioners of Chelſea hoſpital. For ſublequent aug- 
mentations of the Britiſh forces, ſince the firſt eſti 
mate of guards and garriſons tor the enſuing year 
was preſented, they allowed one hundred thirty- 
four thouſand one hundred thirty-nine pounds 
| ſeventeen ſhillings and four pence, They further 
voted, upon account, towards enabling the gover- 
nors and guardians of the Foundling hoſpital to 
maintain, educate, and bind apprentice the chil- 
dren admitted into the ſaid charity, the ſum of 
forty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and eighty- 
five pouuds. For deiraying the expences of main- 
taining the militia in South and North Britain, to the 
twenty fourth. day of December of the enſuing 
year, they voted an additional grant of two 4 
dred ninety thouſand eight hundred and twenty- 
fix pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eight pence: and 
moreover, they granted tourſcore thouſand pounds, 
upon account, towards defraying the charge of pay 
and cloathing of the unembodied militia for the 
year, ending on the twenty-fifth day of March, in 
the year one thoufand ſeven hundred and ſixty one. 
For reimburſing the colony of New-York their ex- 
pences in furniſking proviſions and ſtores to the 


U 2 | troops 
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An. 1759+. troops raiſed by them for his majeſty's ſervice, in 
- the campaign of the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty ſix, they allowed two thouſand nine 


hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, pounds feven ſhillings 
and eight pence :. and for maintaining the Britiſh 
forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, they 


renewed the grant of ten thouſand pounds. For 
the maintenance and augmentation of the troops 
of Brunſwic, in the pay of Great Britain, for the 
enſuing year, purſuant to an ulterior convention 
concluded and figned at Paderborn on the fifth 
day of March, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty, they granted the ſum of ninety 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-nine pounds 
eight ſhillings and eleven pence farthing; and for 
the troops of Heſſe · Caſſel in the ſame pay, during 
the ſame period, they allotted one hundred and one 

| thouſand ninety-ſix pounds three ſhillings and two 
pence. For the extraordinary expences of the 
land: forces, and other fervices incurred,” from the 
twenty fourth day of November in the preſenr year, 
to the twenty-fourth of December following, and 
not provided for, they granted the ſum of four 
hundred twenty thouſand one hundred and twenty 
pounds one ſhilling. To make good the deficiency 
of the grants for the ſervice of this preſent year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- nine, they aſ- 
ſigned the ſum of ſeventy-five thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſeventy pounds three pence farthing. For 
printing the journals of the houſe of commons they 
gave five thouſand pounds; and fix hundred thirty- 
four pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſeven pence as 
intereſt, at the rate of four per centum per annum fi 
from the 2 1 ua uy of Auguſt! in the preſent fi 
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year, to the ſame day of April next, for the ſum of 


twenty-three thouſand eight hundred pounds eleven 


ſhillings and eleven pence, remaining in the office 
of ordnance, and not paid into the hands of the 


deputy of the king's remembrancer of the court 
of Exchequer, as directed by an act made in the 


293 
An, 1759. 


laſt ſeſſion of parliament, to make compenſation 


for lands and hereditaments purchaſed for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice at Chatham, Portſmouth, and Ply- 
mouth, by reaſon of doubts and difficulties which 
had ariſen touching the execution of the ſaid act. 
For defraying the extraordinary charge of the mint, 
during the preſent year, they allowed eleven thou- 
ſand nine hundred ard forty pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and ten pence; and two thouſand five hun- 
.dred pounds, upon account, ſor paying the debts 
claimed and ſuſtained upon a forfeited eftate in 
North Britain. They likewiſe allowed twelve 
_ thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-four pounds 
fifteen ſhillings and ten pence, for defraying the 
charge of a regiment of light dragoons, and of an 
additional company to che corps commanded by 
lieutenant colonel Vaughan. Finally, they voted 
one million, upon account, to enable the king to 


defray any extraordinary expences of the war, in- 
curred or to be incurred for the ſervice of the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty; and to take 


all fuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to defeat 5 


any enterprize or deſigns of his enemies, as the 
exigency of affairs might require. 

On the whole, the ſum total granted in this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, amounted to fifteen millions 
five hundred three thouſand five hundred and ſixty- 
three pounds fifteen ſhillings and nine pence half- 

93 penny: 


RefleAt- 


Ons on 


the ſu P- 


Ply. 
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Av. 1759. penny: a ſum ſo enormous, whether we conſidep 


the nation that raiſed it, or the purpoſes for which 


it was raiſed, that every Briton of a ſedate mind, 


attached to-the intereſt and welfare of his country, 


muſt reflect upon it with equal aſtoniſhment and 
concern; a ſum conliderably more than double the 
largeſt ſubGdy that was granted in the reign of 


queen Anne, when the nation was in the zenith of 


her glory, and retained half the powers of Europe 
in her pay; a ſum almoſt double of what any for- 
mer adminiſtration . durſt have aſked; and near 


double of what the moſt ſanguine calculators who 
lived in the beginning of this century, thought the 
nation could give without the moſt imminent ha- 
zard of immediate bankruptcy. Of the immenſe 


ſupply, which we have particulariſed, the reader 
will perceive that two millions three hundred forty- 
four thouſand four hundred and eighty fix pounds 
ſixteen ſhillings and ſeven pence three farthings 
were paid to foreigners for ſupporting the war in 


. Germany, lade of the money expended by 
the Britiſh troops in that country; ; the number of 


which amounted in the courſe of the enſuing year 
to twenty thouſand men; a number the more ex- 


tracrdinary, if we conſider they were all tranſ- 


-n of 


ported to that continent during the ad 


thoſe who declared in p— (the words ſtill ſound- 


ing in our ears) that not a man, not even half a 
man, ſhould be ſent from G B .- to G. 
to fight the battles of any foreign e- r. Into 
the expence of the German war ſuſtaind by Great 
Britain, we muſt alſo throw the charge of tranſ- 


porting the Engliſh troops, the article of forage, 


Which alone amounted, in the courſe of the laſt 
© + wy 
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campaign, to one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſides pontage, waggons, horſes, and 
many other contingencies. To the German war 


we may alſo impute the extraordinary expence in- 


curred by the actual ſervicè of the militia, which 
the abſence of the regular troops renders in a great 
meaſure neceſſary; and the loſs of ſo many hands 
withdrawn from induſtry, from huſbandry, and 
manufacture. The loſs ſuſtained by this connexion 


is equally grievous and apparent; the advantage 


accruing from it, either to Brita in or Hanover, 
we have not diſcernment ſufficient to perceive, con- 
ſequently cannot be ſuppoſed able to explain. 

The committee of ways and means, having 
duly deliberated on the articles of ſupply, conti- 
nued fitting from the twenty-ſecond day of No- 
vember to the fourteenth of May, during which 
period they eſtabliſhed the neceſſary funds to pro- 
duce the ſums which had been granted. The land 
tax at four ſhillings in the pound, and the malt 
tax, were continued, as the ſtanding revenue of 
Great Britain. They refolved that the ſum of 
eight millions ſhould be raiſed by transferable an- 
nuities, after the rate of four pounds per centum 
that an additional capital of three pounds ſhould be 
added to every hundred pounds advanced, to con- 
fiſt of a lottery-ticket valued at three pounds, to 
be attended allo with transferable annuities, after 
the rate of four per centum per annum, to com- 
mence from the fifth day of January in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-one, to con- 
tinue for twenty years, and then be reduced to 
three pounds per centum per annum; and that 
the laid lum of eight millions ſhould bear the ſame 
Vs | intereſt 
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Ways and 
means, 

annuities, 
and a lot- 


tery. 
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Hu. 155 intereſt of four per centum, commenceing on the 
ſame day, to continue for twenty- one years, and 
then be reduced to three pounds per centum: that 
the ſaid annuities ſhould be transferable at the bank 

of England, and be redeemable by parliament, in 
the whole or in part, by ſums not leſs than five 
hundred thouſand pounds at one time, after the 
expiration of twenty-one years, and not ſooner, 
ſix months notice having been given of ſuch pay- 
ments reſpectively: that every ſubſcriber ſhould, 
on, or before the fifteenth day of January next, 
make a depoſit of fifteen pounds per centum on 
ſuch ſum as he ſhould chooſe to ſubſcribe towards 
raiſing the eight millions, with the caſhiers of the 

j | bank of England, as a ſecurity for his making the 

| future payments, which were fixed in the follow- 
ing manner; ten per centum on, or before the 
twenty. ſixth day of February next; ten per centum 
on, or before the twenty- fifth day of March next; 
ten per centum on, or before the twenty-ninth day 
of April next: the ſame proportion on the laſt day 
of May; the third day of July; the fourteenth 
day of Auguſt; the fixteenth day of September; 

and the twenty-ninth day of October; which ſe- 

1 vVvVeral ſums, ſo received, ſhould, by the ſaid caſh- 

| | iets, be paid into the receipt of the Exchequer, 

to be applied, from time to time, to ſuch ſervices 

as ſhould then have been voted by the houſes in 
this ſeſſion of parliament, and not otherwile : that 

ſuch of the proprietors of tallies and orders made 

out at the Exchequer, by virtue of an act made in 

the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for enabling the king 
to raiſe the ſum of one million, for the uſes and 
pur poſes therein mentioned, as ſhould be * 
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of ſubſcribing a ſum equa]. to the principal ſum An. 1759. 
8 contained i in ſuch reſpective orders, and ſhould on, 
or before the eighth day of January, produce the | 
ſaid orders, and: ſignify ſuch their deſire to the ſaid = 
caſhiers; ſhould be admitted ſubſcribers for ſuch _ | 
ſums; and that any tallies or orders made out ar Op | 
the Exchequer, by virtue of the ſaid act, ſhould 
be received by the ſaid caſhiers, as caſh, to the 
amount of the reſpective ſums contained in ſuch 
tallies or orders, and the intereſt that ſhould be 
due thereupon, as well in making the ſaid de- 
poſit, as in all ſubſequent payments; and that the 
tallies and orders ſo received, ſhould be taken at 
the receipt of the Exchequer, and allowed in the 
payments to be made by the caſhiers, for the 
amount of ſuch principal ſums and intereſt ; and 
that every ſubſcriber, . who ſhould pay in the whole 
of this ſubſcription on, or before the ſixteenth day 
of September, ſhould be allowed a diſcount, after = 
the rate of three pounds per centum per annum, | 
from the day ſuch ſubſcription ſhould be ſo com- 
| Peu, to the twenty- ninth day of October. 


The next fund propoſed was a new tax upon Adi 
malt, with reſpect to which, the committee reſol- Walt 


ved, That an additional tax of three pence ſhould 985 
be paid for every buſhel of malt made in England 
and Wales; and three half-pence for every buſhel 
made in Scotland, and ſo proportionably for any _ | 
greater or lefſer quantity, to be paid by the makers 
thereof: that three half-pence ſhould be paid for 
every buſhel of malt conveyed from Scotland to 
England and Wales; and that the aforementioned 

| anauitites and Jottery ſhould be charged upon the 
laid duties on malt, 1 which the ſinking fund 

| ſhould 
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ſhould be the collateral ſecurity. Touching the 


fame impoſition they reſolved, that this new duty 


ſhould, both in England and Scotland, be paid 
for every buſhel of malt, whether ground or un- 
ground, which, having been made before the com- 
mencement of theſe additional duties, ſhould, on 
or after the ſaid day of commencement, be in the 
poſſeſſion of any maltſter, or maker of malt, for 
ſale, ſeller or retailer of malt, brewer, diſtiller, inn- 
keeper, victualler, vinegar maker, or any perſon or 
perſons 1 in truſt for them, or for their uſe; that the 


monies arifing by the ſaid duties ſhould be carried 


to, and made part of the Fund for pay ment of the 
annuities and Jottery, allowing the ſum of eight 


millions granted to his majeſty in | the preſent ſeſ- 


ſion of parliament. 
They reſolved, that a ts, of ten ſhillings 


"ſhould be charged on every piece of vellum or 


parchment, or ſheet or piece of paper. on which 


every licence for making and ſeiling meaſures of 


capacity ſhould be engroſſed, written, or printed, 


as well as upon every piece of vellum or paper on 


which a licence for making and ſelling weights 


. © ſhould be written or printed. They reſolved, 
that a new dvty of five pence ſhould be charged 


upon every gallon of low wines or ſpirits, of the 
firſt extraction, made or drawn from any ſort of 
liquor or waſh brewed of malt or corn, or from 


brewer's waſh or tilts, over and above all other 
"duties charged or chargeable thereon, to be 
paid by the diſtillers or makers thereof; that for 


every gallon of ſtrong waters, or aqua vitæ, made 
for ſale, of the materials aforeſaid, one ſhilling and 


three pence, over and aboye all other duties 
J charged 
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charged and chargeable thereon, ſhould be paid An. 1759, 


by the diſtillers or makers thereof ; and that the 


ſame duty ſhould be exacted of he diſtillers or 


makers, for every gallon of low wines or ſpirits of 
the firſt extraction, made or drawn from any fo- 
reign or imported materials, or any mixture there- 
with, over and above all other duties; that a new 
duty of eight pence per gallon ſhould be impoſed 
upon ſpirits made or drawn in Great Britain from 
any foreign or imported materials, or any mixture 
there with: that ſixpepce three farthings, over and 
above all other duties chargeable thereon, ſhould 
be paid for every gallon of low wines, or ſpirits 
of the firſt extraction, made or drawn from cyder, 
or any ſort of Britiſh materials, except thoſe before 
mentioned, or any mixture therewith ; and that the 
diſtillers and makers ſhould pay one ſhilling one 
penny three farthings for every gallon of ſpirits 
made for ſale from cyder, or any other Britiſh ma- 
terials, except thoſe before mentioned, over and 
above all other duties chargeable in the ſame ar- 
ticle. That, in order to encourage the exporta- 
tion of ſpirits drawn or made in Great Britain, the 
like drawbacks and allowances ſhould be made, 
under proper regulations, upon the exportation of 
rectified ſpirits made or drawn in Great Britain, as 
are now payable upon the exportation of home- 
made raw ſpirits; and that, as a further encourage- 
ment, an additional drawback or allowance of 
twenty-four pounds ten ſhillings per ton ſhould be 
paid, upon the exportation of al! ſuch ſpirits : 
that an additional duty of one ſhilling for every 
gallon of ſingle brandy, ſpirits, or aqua vitæ, im- 


ported 
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8.7739 ported from beyond ſeas; and of two ſhillings for 
every gallon of ſuch ſpirits above proof, commonly 


called double brandy, ſo imported, ſhould be paid 


by the importer; and that all theſe additional du- 


ties ſhould ſtand! appropriated and be applied to 


Reſolu- 
tions of 
the com- 
mittee of 


ways and 


means. 


the ſame uſes and purpoſes, reſpeCtively, as the 
preſent duties on ſpirituous liquors are now appli- 


cable and appropriated unto. 


The, committee reſolved, that the cute pounds 


per centum annuities, amounting to fix millions ſix· 


hundred thouſand pounds, together with the addi- 
tional capital of fifteen pounds added to every hun- 
dred pounds, advanced towards the ſaid ſum, 


amounting to nine hundred and ninety thouſand 
pounds, granted in the laſt ſeſſion, ſhould be, with 


the conſent of the ſeveral proprietors, made part of 
the joint ſtock of three pounds per centum annui— 


ties, transferable at the bank of England, conſoli- 


dated by the acts in the twenty fifth, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirty- ſecond of his pre- 


ſons majeſty's reign; and the charges and ex- 


pences, in reſpect thereof, be charged upon and 


paid out of the ſinking fund, until redemption 


thereof by parliament, in the ſame and like man- 
ner as the annuities conſolidated as aforeſaid are 
paid and payable ; and that ſuch perſons as ſhould 
not, on or before the twentieth day of June en- 
ſuing, ſignify their diſſent, in books to be opened 


at the bank of England for that purpoſe, ſhould be 


deemed aſſenting thereto : that all monies ariſing 
from the fifth day of January next, or that may at- 
terwards ariſe from the produce of the ſubſidy of 


;Soundag ige upon certain 8 and merchandizes 
im- 
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imported or to be imported into the kingdom; An. 1759. 
and the additional inland duty on coffee and cho- 
colate, which were made a fund for payment of 
three pounds per centum per annum, at the bank 
of England, on ſix millions ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, by virtue of an act, towards the ſupply of 
this year one thouſand ſeven. hundred and fifty- 
nine; as alſo the additional capital of fiiteen pounds 
added to every hundred advanced towards the faid 
ſum, amounting to nine hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand pounds, ſhould be made part of the ſinking 
fund. That all duties charged upon rum or ſpirits / 
of the growth, produce, and manu: :Cture of his 
majeſty's ſugar- plantations, imported into Great 
Britain, ſhould be drawn back upon the re- expor- 
tation; and that an additional drawback or allow- 
ance of three pounds three ſhilliogs per ton, ſhould. 
be paid upon the exportation of ſpirits drawn in 
Great Britain from molaſſes, over and above. all 
other drawbacks and allowances payable thereon. 
They reſolved to continue in force ſeveral acts and 
clauſes relating to the juriſdiction, powers, and au- 
thorities walled in commiſſioners for licenſing hack- 
ney chairs and coaches; and agreed, that the act 
for making ſail cloth, now near expiring, ſnould be 
protracted. They reſolved, that for raiſing the 
ſum of one million; granted to his majeſty towards 
diſcharging the debt If the navy, and alſo the ſum 
of five hundred thouſand pounds in part of the 
ſuppiy granted for naval ſervices, the ſaid ſum of. 
fitteen hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed 
by loans, or Exchequer bills, to be charged upon, 
the firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of 


par- 
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Aa. 1759. parliament; and ſuch Exchequer- -bills, if not diſc 
charged, with intereſt, on or before the twenty- 
fifth day of March, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſixty one, to be exchanged and re- 
ceived in payment, in ſuch manner as Exchequer- 
bill! have uſually been exchanged and received : 
that the ſum of two millions ſix hundred two thou- 
{and ſeven hundred and ſix pounds nine ſhillings 
and nine pence, ſhould be iſſued and applied out 
of ſuch monies as ſhould or might ariſe from the 
ſurplus, exceſs, or overplus monies, and other re- 
venues compoſing the ſinking fund; and that the 
ſum of one million ſhould be raiſed by loans, or 

| Exchequer-bills, to be charged on the firſt aids to 

4 be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. 

| _—_— The whole proviſion, made by the committee of 

| national ways and means, amounted to ſixteen millions one 

| debt. hundred thirty thouſand five hundred and ſixty-one 
pounds nine ſhillings and eight pence, exceeding 

the grant for the ſervice of the year one thoufand 

ſeven hundred and ſixty, in the ſum of fix hundred 
rwenty-{ſix thouſand nine hundred ninety-ſeven 

pounds thirteen ſhillings and ten pence half. penny. 


This exceſs, however, will not appear extraordi- 
nary, when we conſider, that it was deſtined to 
make good the premium of two hundred and forty 

/ thouſand pounds to the ſubſcribers upon the eight 
million loan, as well as the deficiencies in the other 
grants, which never fail to make a conſiderable 
article in the ſupply of every ſeſſion. That theſe 
gigantic ſtrides towards the r— of p—c c—t were 
ſuch as might alarm every well-wiſher to his coun- 
os. will perhaps more plainly appear in the = 
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total of the national debt, which including the in- 
cumbrance of one million charged upon the civil 
liſt revenue, and provided for by a tax upon ſala- 
ries and penſions, payable out of that revenue, 
amounted, at this period, to the tremendous ſum 
of one hundred eight millions four hundred ninety- 


three thouſand one hundred fifty-four pounds four - 


teen ſhillings and eleven pence one farthing. A 
comfortable reflection this, to a people involved in 
the moſt expenſive war that ever was waged, and 
already burthened with ſuch taxes as no other na- 
N ever bore. | | | 

It is not at all neceſſary to e the ati 
that were founded upon the reſolutions touching 
the ſupply. We ſhall only obſerve, that in the act 
for the land tax, and in the act for the malt tax, 
there was a clauſe of credit, impowering the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury to raiſe the money, 
which they produced, by loans of Exchequer bills, 
bearing an intereſt of four per centum per annum, 
that is, one per centum higher than the intereſt 
uſually granted in time of peace. While the 
| houſe of commons deliberated on the bill for grant- 
ing to his majeſty ſeveral duties upon malt, and 
for raiſing a certain ſum of money to be charged 
on the ſaid duties, a petition was preſented by the 
maltſters of Ipſwich and parts adjacent, againſt an 
additional duty on the ſtock: of malt in hand: but 
no regard was paid to this remonſtrance; and 
the bill, with ſeveral new amendments, paſſed 
through both houſes under the title of * An act 
for granting to his majeſty ſeveral duties upon 
malt, and for raiſing the ſum of eight millions by 
way of annuities and a lottery, to be charged on 


a” | > 


Bill for 
granting 
ſeveral 
duties or 
malt. 


o 


1 
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taining of allowances in the gauging of corn mak- 


Exchequer. bills, tickets, certificates, receipts, 


- otherwiſe deſtroyed.“ 
| uren, The other three bills, — wholly on 
|, relating the ſupply, were paſſed in common courſe, without 
| , totheſup- the leaſt oppoſition in either houſe, and received 
7 Puy. the royal aſſent by commſſion at the end of the 
| | ſeſſion. The firſt of theſe, intitled, A bill for en- 
| abling his majeſty to raiſe a certain ſum of money 
for the uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned, con- 
tained a clauſe of appropriation, added to it by in- 


million, which the commiſſioners of the tteaſury 
ere impowered by the act to borrow, at the in- 
tereſt of four pounds per centum. The ſecond, 
granting to his majeſty a certain ſum of money out 
of the ſinking fund, for the ſervice of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, comprehended 
a clauſe of credit for borrowing the money thereby 
granted; and another clauſe impowering the bank 
to lend it without any limitation of intereſt; and the 
third, enabling his majeſty to raiſe, a certain ſum 
of money towards diſcharging the debt of the navy, 
and for naval ſervices during the enſuing year, 
enacted, that the Exchequer bills thereby to be 
iſſued, + ſhould not be received, or paſs to any re- 


receipt of the Exchequer, | before the twenty-fixth 


ona and Wenn one. 


As 


An. 3759: the ſaid duties; and to prevent fraudulent ob- 
ing into malt; and for making four duplicates of 


annuity- orders, and other 88 loft, eee or 


| ſtruction ;- and the bank was enabled to Jend the A 


ceiver ar. collector of the public revenue, or at the 


day of March in the year one thouſand ſeven hun» 


G E OR G E II. 

As the at of the preceding ſeſſion, prohibieing 
the malt-diſtillery, was to expire at Chriſtmas, the 
commons,' thinking! it neceſſary to conſider of pro- 
per methods for lay ing the malt-diſtillery under 
ſuch regulations as might prevent, if poſſible, its 
being prejudicial to the health and morals of the 
people, began, às early as the month of November, 
to deliberate on this affair; which being under agi- 
tation, petitions were preſented to the houſe by ſe- 
veral of the principal inhabitants of Spittlefields; 
the mayor and commonalty of New Sarum; the 


30 
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Petitions 
for and 
againſt 
the prohi- 
bition of 
the malt - 
diſtillery. 


gentlemen, clergy, merchants, manufacturers, 


tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of Colcheſter; 
the mayor, aldermen, and common council of 


King's Lynn in Norfolk; the mayor and bailiffs of | 


Berwick upor; Tweed ; repreſenting the advan- 
tages accruing from the prohibition of the malt 
diſtillery, and praying the continuance of the act by 
which -it was prohibited. On the other hand, 
-counter-petitions were offered by the mayor, ma- 
giſtrates, merchants, manufacturers, and other gen- 
tlemen of the city of Norwich; by the land-owners 
and holders of the ſouth-weſt part of Eſſex, and 
by the freeholders of the ſhires of Roſs and Cro- 
martie in North Britain; alledging, that the ſcar- 
city of corn, which had made it neceſſary to prohi- 
bit the malt diſtillery, had ceaſed ; and that the 
continuing the prohibition, b:yond the neceſſity 
which had required it, would be a great loſs and 
diſcouragement to the landed intereſt ; they there- 
fore prayed, that the ſaid diſtillery might be again 
opened, under ſuch regulations and reſlrückions as 
the houſe ſhould think proper. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances being taken into conſideration, and divers 


Numb, 27. X ac- 
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An. 1759. accounts peruſed, the houſe unanimouſly agreed 


5 


Oppoſi- 
tion to 
the firſt 
bill for 
prevent - 
ing the 
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that the prohibition ſhould be continued for a li- 
mited time; and a bill being brought in, purſuant 
to this reſolution, paſſed through both houles, and 
received the royal aſſent : by which means the pro- 
hibition of the malt-diſtillery was continued till the 
twenty fourth day of December, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, unleſs ſuch con- 
tinuation ſhould be abridged by any other act to be 
paſſed in the preſent ſeſſion. | 

The committee, having examined a great num- 
ber of accounts and papers relating to ſpirituous 
liquors, agreed to four reſolutions, importing, that 
the preſent high price of ſpirituous liquors is a 


exceſſire principal {cauſe of the diminution in the home- 


uſe of pit 


conſumption thereof, and hath greatly contributed 


rituous 
liquors. 


to the health, ſobriety, and induſtry of the common 


people : that, in order to continue for the future 


the preſent high price of all ſpirits uſed for home- 
conſumption, a large additional duty ſhould be laid 


upon all ſpirituous liquors whatſoever, diſtilled 


within or imported into Great Britain : that there 
ſhould be a drawbcak of the ſaid additional duties, 
upon all ſpirituous liquors diſtilled in Great Bri— 
tain, which ſhould be exported ; and that an addi- 
tional bounty ſhould be granted, under proper re- 
gulations, upon the exportation of all ſpirituous 
liquors drawn from corn in Great Britain. A great 


many accounts being peruſed, and witneſſes exa- 
mined, relating to the diſtillery, a bill was brought 


in to prevent the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
by laying an additional duty thereupon ; and to 
encourage the exportation of Britiſh made ſpirits. 


Conſiderable oppoſition was made to the bill, on 
| | the 


G E ORG E II. 


the opinion that the additional duty propoſed was An. 1 759 


too ſmall; and that, among the reſolutions, there 
was not ſo much as one that looked like a proviſion 
or reſtriction for preventing the pernicious abuſe of 
ſuch liquors. Nay, many perſons affirmed, that 
what was propoſed looked more like a ſcheme for 
increaſing the publie revenue, than a ſalutary mea- 
ſure to prevent exceſs. The merchants and manu- 
facturers of the town of Birmingham petitioned 
for ſuch reſtrictions. The lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of London, preſented a peti- 


tion by the hands of the two ſheriffs, ſetting forth, 


that the petitioners had, with great pleaſure, ob- 
ſerved the happy conſequences produced upon the 
morals, behaviour, induſtry, and health of the 


lower claſs of people, ſince the prohibition of the 


malt-diſtillery : that the petitioners, having ob- 
ſerved a bill was brought in to allow the diſtilling 
of ſpirits from corn, were apprehenſive that the 
encouragement given to the diſtillers thereot would 
prove detrimental to the commercial intereſt of the 
nation; and, they conceived, the advantages pro- 
poſed to be allowed upon the exportation of ſuch 
ſpirits, being ſo much above the value of the com- 
modity, would lay ſuch a temptation for ſmuggling 
and perjury as no law could prevent. They ex- 
preſſed their fears, that, ſhould ſuch a bill paſs into 
a law, the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors would 
not only debilitate and enervate the labourers, ma- 
nufacturers, ſailors, ſoldiers, and all the lower claſs 
of people, and thereby extinguiſh induſtry, and 
that remarkable intrepidity which had lately ſo emi- 
nently appeared in the Britiſh nation, which muſt 

always depead on the vigour and induſtry of irs 
X 2 people; 
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An. 1759. people; but alſo its liberty and happineſs; which can 
not be ſupported without temperance and morali- 
ty, would run the utmoſt riſque of being deſtroyed. 
They declared themſelves alſo apprehenſive, that C 
the extraordinary conſumption of bread-corn by 

| | the ſtill, would not only raiſe the price ſo as to op- 

=. pPteſs the lower claſs of people; but would raiſe 
ſuch a bar to the exportation thereof, as to deprive 


the nation of a great influx of money, at that time , 
eſſential towards the maintaining of an expenſive - 
war, and therefore highly injure the landed and ; 
commercial intereſt : they therefore prayed, that 4 
the preſent p:ohibition of diſtilling ſpirits from corn 
might be continued, or that the uſe of wheat might : 
not be allowed in diſtillation. | nr 
The bill This remonſtrance was corroborated by another, | 
amended to the ſame purpoſe, from ſeveral merchants, ma- v 
and paſſ- s 
ed. nufacturers, and traders, reſiding in and near the N 
city of London; and ſeemed to have ſome weight - 
with the commons, who made ſeveral amendments in 
to the bill, which they now intitled, A bill for m 
preventing the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, by 
by laying additional duties thereon ; for ſhortening $ 
the prohibition for making low wines and ſpirits ex 
from wheat; for encouraging the exportation of or 
Britiſh made ſpirits, and E the fraudulent M 
or 
relanding or Importation thereof“. Thus altered bs 
and 62 
* Arad of the Ad lately quors, took place from the * 
paſſed for preventing the ex- 21ſt of April, 1760. Ri 
cel ve Lie of Spirituous Li- For every gallon of low * 
quors by laying additional wines, or ſpirits of the firſt for 
Natics thereon, So. extraction, made from any by 
The additional duties fol- drink or waſh, or made from 
lowing, laid on hace li. Any ſort of malt or corn, or * 


from 
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ind amended, it paſſed on a b and, e An. 1759. 


its way through the houſe of lords, acquired the 
| royal 


1 
— * : 


from brewers waſh or tilts, or from beyond the ſeas, to be 
any mixture with brewers paid by the 3 before 
waſh or tilts, to be paid by landing, 18. | 
the diſtillers, 5d. For every gallon cf brand- 
For every gallon of firong dy ſpirits, or aqua vitz, above 
waters, or aqua vitæ, made proof, commonly called dou- 
for ſale, of the materials a- ble brandy, imported into 
foreſaid, or any of them, Great Britain from beyond 
to be paid by the diſtillers, the ſeas, to be paid by the 
15. 3d. im porter before landing, 28. 
For every gallon of low The duties in England ſhall 
wines, or ſpirits af the firſt be under the receipt and ma- 
extraction, made from any nagement of the commiſſio- 
foreign or imported materi- ners and officers of | exciſe 
als, or any mixture there- there; and thoſe in Scotland, 
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with, to be paid by the diſ- under the commiſſioners and 1 
tillers, 18. 3d. officers of exciſe there. The 18 
For every gallon of ſpirits monies Ariſing thereby ſhall 4 [ 


made from _ foreign or be paid into the Exchequer at 
impor ted materials, or any Weſtminſter, ſeparate from 
mixture therewith, to be paid 11 other branches of ou 
by the diſtillers, 8d. revenues. 

For every gallon of low The additional duties upon 
wines, ww ſpirits of the firſt rum, imported from the Bri- 
extraction, made from eyder, tiſh plantations, ſhall be paid 
or any Britiſh materials, ex- in like manner, as the former 
cept thoſe before. mentioned, qgyties charged thereon; 


— 
WED DES, Dre 
—— — 2—— 

3 


or any mixture therewith, to The prohibition of extrac- . 
be paid by the diſtillers, ting ſpirits from the materi- 
ad. als mentioned in the adts of 


For every gallon of ſpirits, the 3oth and 324 of Geo. II. 
made for ſale, from cyder, or {all be taken off. 
any fort or kind of Britiſh Nevertheleſs, if, during the 
materials, except thoſe be. receſs of parliameut, the price 
fore · mentioned, to be paid of wheat ſhall exceed, for two 
by the diſtillers, I 8. 14d, ſucceſſive market days, 48s. 
For every gallon of ſingle per quarter in the port of 
brandy ſpirits, or aqua vitæ, London; in. that cafe, the 
imported into Great-Britain king may, by proclamation, 
X 3 Cor- 
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An. 1759. royal ſanction. Whether the law be adequate to 
the purpoſes for which it is enacted, time will de- 


termine. 


continue the — The 
dath to be taken by the ex- 
porter, in order to intitle him 
to the drawback, inſtead of 
the oath appointed by an act 
of the Gth of Geo. II. is, 
That the ſame ſpirits were 
made in Great -Britain from 
corn, without any mixture 


with any other materials, ei - 


ther native or foreign, except 


what was neceſſary for the 


rectifying thereof, and that 
the duties of the ſaid ſpirits 
have been duly paid; and 
that the ſaid ſpirits are to be 
really and truly exported as 
' merchandiſe, to be ſpent be- 
yond the ſeas. 

An additional drawback of 
24. 10s. per ton ſhall be allow- 
ed on all Britiſh made ſpirits 

exported z oath being made 
on the payment of the du- 


ties and a certificate produced 


of the quantities ſhipped, and 
of the ſame being proof ſpi- 
rite. The ſame drawbacks 
and allowances ſhall be made 
on ſpirits ſhipped, as ſtores, 
giving previous notice there. 
of, and of the deſtination 
of the voyage, the ſhip's ton- 
nage and hands; and the 
proper officer aſcertaining. the 
quantity, and. the fize and 
mark of the veſſels ; oath be- 
Ing alſo made, that the duties 
Were duly paid, and ac rtif- 


cate 2 of the quan- 
tity ſhipped. 

No drawback ſhall be al. 
lowed for any ſpirits export- 
ed as merchandiſe, in caſks 
containing leſe than 100 gal- 
lons, or ſhipped on board 
veſſels under 100 tons bur- 
then. | 
The exporter ſhall give 
bond and ſecurity, in double 
the value, that the goods ſhall 
be duly landed where the 
ſame are entered for exporta- 
tion. The bonds ſhall not 
be diſcharged, till a certifi- 
cate be produced from the 
proper officer aboard, of the 
due landing thereof, and of 
oath made by the maſter, ec. 
that the ſame was fairly land- 
ed there, and without any 
fraud in the quantity or qua- 
lity of the ſpirits; and oath 
alſo made by the exporter at 
home, that the ſpirits were 
diſpoſed of at the place men- 
tioned in the oath referred to 
in the certificate, The cer- 
tificates from Ireland ſhall 
be conditioned to be returned 
within fix months ; and from 
America within eighteen 
months. The like ſecurity, 
&c. ſhall be given on export- 
ing ſpirits to any other parts 
of Europe; and like certih- 
cates produced from the Bri- 


tiſh conſul in thoſe ports, &c. 
and 
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termine. The beſt way of preventing the exceſs An. 1759. 


en 


of ſpirituous liquors, would be to lower the exciſe 


»„—— 


aa the cettificates ſhall be 


conditioned to be returned 


within fifteen months. The 
like ſecurity, &c. fhall alfo 
be given upon exportation of 
ſpirits to Africa, and like 
oath be made by the maſter 
of the due landing thereof, 
and ſupported by the oath of 
the exporter; and the ſaid 
proofs ſhall be made within 
eighteen months. The bonds 
may be put in ſuit, if the 
certificates of proofs are not 
| duly produced. 

Spirits entered for expor- 
tation, or as ſtores, if frau- 
.dulently relanded, or not ex- 


ported, {except in caſes of 


diſtrefs, to be made known 
forthwith to the proper of- 


. ficers) ſhall be forfeited with 
the package, together with 


double the amount of the 
drawback, &c. and the boats, 
horſes, and carriages em- 
ployed in relanding the ſame ; 


and the maſter, if privy to, 


or aſſiſting therein, ſhall be 
committed for ſix months; 
and, if the package be al. 
tered before arrival at the 
place of diſcharge, the maſ- 
ter ſhall forfeit 106]. All 
ſpirits exported ſhall be proof 
ſpirits ; and five days notice 
| ſhall be given before the ſhip- 
ping thereof, to the proper 
efficer, who is to mark the 


upwards, 


caſks, and take ſamples, pay- 
ing for the ſame, if demanded. 
The penalty on not giving 
ſuch notice, or obſtructing 
the officer in the execution 
of his duty, ſhall be 10ol. 
and the penalty of altering 
or reducing the quality or 


quantity of the ſpirits, after 


being ſhipped, ſhall be for- 
feiture of the ſpirits, and 
1ool. &c. 

The penalty of granting 0 
falſe certificate, or counter- 


feiting or altering any oath 


or certificate, or making uſe 
thereof, ſhall be pool. one 
moiety to the crown, and the 
other to the proſecutor. 


All perſons having mate- 


rials fit for diſtillation, and 
any ſtill or ſtills in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, containing ſeparately 
or together ten gallons or 
ſhall be deemed 
common diſtillers, and be ſur- 


veyed accordingly. A diſ- 


tiller who omits giving due 
natice to the proper officer, 
before charging 227 ſtill, ſhall 
forfeit 100l. 

If a diſtiller als above one 
quarter of wheat to two quar- 
ters of other grain, in his 
griſt for waſh, he ſhall for- 
feit gol. | 

The officers of exciſe, as 
well as thoſe of the cuſtoms, 
may ſeize all veſſels hable to 


| 
| 
l 
| 
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An. 1759. on beer and ale, ſo as to enable the poorer claſs of 
is Jabourers to refreſh themſelves with a comfortable 
liquor, for nearly the ſame expence chat will pro- 
5 cCd“Wdure a quantity of geneva ſufficient for intoxica- 
tion; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that. a poor wretch 
will expend his laſt penny upon a draught of ſmall 
beer, without ſtrength or the leaſt ſatisfactory ope- 
ration; when for the half of that ſum he can pur- 
chaſe a cordial, that will almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
allay the ſenſe of hunger and cold, and regale his 
$ | imagination with the moſt agreeable illuſions. Malt 
is now ſold cheaper than it was in the firſt year of 
| king James I. when the parliament enacted, that 
* a no inn-keeper, victualler, or alehouſe- keeper, ſhould 
HH ſell leſs than a full quart of the beſt ale or beer, or 
two quarts of the ſmall, for one penny, under the 
penalty of twenty ſhillings. It appears, then, that 
in the reign of James the ſubject payed but four- 
pence for a gallon of ftrong beer, which now coſts 
a ſhilling; and as the malt is not encreaſed in value, 
the difference in the price mult be intirely owing 
to the taxes on beer, malt and hops, which are in- 
deed very grievous, though perhaps neceſſary. 
The duty on ſmall beer is certainly one of the 
| heavieſt taxes impoſed upon any fort of conſump- 
=— tion, that cannot be. conſidered as an article of 
| 


mall forfeit 100l. and he 


1 bs 8 by the acts of the 


8th and 12th of Geo. I. and 
proceed to condemnation, in 
like manner as is done by the 
officers of the cuſtoms. 

If a malt diſtiller ſnall com- 
pound, or rectify ſpirits into 


gin, brandy, or other com- 


pound ſpirituous liquors, he 


heirs or executors ſhall not be 
intitled to ſue for, or recover 


any debt on that trade. 


The powers, rules, penal- 
ties, clauſes, &c. in act 12 
Car. II. or in any other law 
of exciſe, now in force, ſhall 


be extended to this act. 


luxury. 


G. E O. RGE, II. 


luxury. Two buſhels of malt, and two o pound of An. 175. 


hops, are required to make a barrel of gogd ſmall 
beer, which was formerly ſold for fix ſhillings; and 
the taxes payable on ſuch a barrel amounted to 
three killings and ſixpence; ſo that the ſum total 
of the impoſition, on this commodity, was equal to 
a land- tax of eleven ſhillings and eight Proſe in 
the pound: | 
Immediately after the reſolution relating to the 
prohibition of ſpirits : from wheat, a motion was 
made, and leave given, to bring in a bill to con- 
tinue, for a time limited, the _ of the laſt ſeſſion 


permitting the importation of ſalted beef from ire-- 
land. This permiſſion was accordingly extended 


to the twenty-fourth day of December, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-one. In all 
probability this ſhort and temporary continuance 
was propoſed by the favourers of the bill, in order 
to avoid the clamour and oppoſition of prejudice 
and 1 ignorance, w which would have been dangerouſly 
alarmed, had it been rendered perpetual. Yet, as 
undoubted evidence had proved before the com- 
mittee, while the bill was depending, that the im- 
portation had been of great ſervice to England, 
particularly | in reducing the price of ſalted beef for 
the uſe of the navy, perhaps no conſideration 
ought to have prevented the legiſlature from per- 
petuating the law; a meaſure that would encourage 
the graziers of Ireland to breed and fatten horned 
cattle, and certainly put a ſtop to the practice 
of exporting ſalted beef from that kingdom to 
France, which undoubtedly furniſhes the traders 
of that kingdom with opportunities of — 9909s 
wool to the ſame country. 
As 
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An. 1799. 


Bill to 
quicken 
the exe - 
Eution of 
the laws 
relating 
to the mi- 
_ 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. _ 
As ſeveral lieutenants of counties had, for ya: 
rious reaſons, ſuſpended all proceedings in the exe- 


cution of the laws relating to the militia for limited 
times, which ſuſpenſions were deemed inconſiſtent 


with the intent of the legiſlature, a bill was now 
brought in to enable his majeſty's lieutenants of 
the ſeveral counties of England and Wales to pro- 
ceed in the execution of the militia laws, notwith- 
ſtanding any adjournments. It was enacted, that 
as the ſpeedy execution of the laws for regulating 
the militia was moſt eſſentially neceſſary at this 
juncture to the peace and ſecurity of the kingdom, 
every lieutenant of the place where ſuch ſuſpenſion 
had happened, ſhould, within one month after the 
paſſing of this act, proceed as if there had been 
no ſuch ſuſpenſion; and ſummon a meeting for the 
ſame purpoſe once in every ſucceeding month, 
until a ſufficient number of officers, qualified and 


+ willing to ſerve, ſhould be found, or until the ex- 


Attempt 
to eſta- 
bliſh a 
militia in 
North 
Britain. 


litia 8 

The eſtabliſhment of a regular militia. in South 
Britain could not fail to make an impreſſion upon 
the patriots of Scotland. They were convinced, 
from reaſon and experience, that nothing could 
more tend to the peace and ſecurity of their coun- 
try than ſuch an eſtabliſhment in North Britain, 
the inhabitants of which had been peculiarly ex- 
poſed to inſurrections, which a well-regulated mili- 
tia might have prevented, or ſtifled in the birth ; 


and their coaſt had been lately alarmed by a 


threatened invaſion, which nothing but the want of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment had rendered formidable to 


the natives, They thought chemlelves intitled to 
the 


of 


GEORG EI... 215 
the ſame ſecurity which the legiſlature had pro- An. 1759. 
vided for their fellow - ſubjects in South- Britain; 
and could not help being uneaſy at the proſpect of 
ſeeing themſelves left unarmed and expoſed to in- 
juries, both foreign and domeſtic, while the ſword 
was put into the hands of their ſouthern neigh- 
bours, Some of the members, who repreſented 
North Britain in parliament, moved by theſe conſi- 
derations, as well as by the earneſt injunctions 'of 
their conſtituents, reſolved to make a vigorous ef- 
fort, in order to obtain the eſtabliſhment of a re- 
gular militia in Scotland. In the beginning of 
March it was moved, and reſolved, that the houſe 
would, on the twelfth day of the month, reſolve it- 
| ſelf into a committee, to conſider of the laws in 
being which relate to the militia in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland. The reſult of that 
inquiry was, that theſe laws were ineffectual. 
Then a motion was made for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better ordering af the militia forces in 
North Britain; and though it met with great op- 
poſition, was carried by a large majority. The 
principal Scottiſn members of the houſe were ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with others, to prepare 
the bill, which was ſoon printed, and reinforced by 
petitions preſented by the gentlemen, juſtices of 
the peace, and commiſſioners of the ſupply for 
the ſhire of Ayr; and by the frecholders of the 
ſnires of Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, and Forfar. 
They expreſſed their approbation of the eſtabliſhed 
militia in England ; and their ardent wiſh to ſee 
the benefit of that wiſe and falutary meaſure ex- 


tended to North Britain. This was an indulgence 
"they 
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ens. they had- the greater reaſon to hope for, as by the 


- 


articles of the Union. they were undoubtediy in- 
titled to be on the ſame footing with their brethren 


of England, and as the legiſlature muſt now be 
convinced of the neceſſity of ſome ſuch meaſure, 


by the . conſternation lately produced in their de- 


fenceleſs country, from the threatened invaſion of a 


handful of French freebooters. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances had no weight with the majority in the 


houſe of commons, who, either unable, or un- 


willigg to make proper diſtinctions between the ill 
and well affected ſubjects of North Britain, rejected 
the bill, as a very dangerous experiment in favour 
of a people among whom ſo many rebellions had 
been generated and produced. When the motion 
was made for the bill's being committed, a warm 
debate enſued, in the courſe of which many Scot- 
tiſh members ſpoke in behalf of their country, with 
great force of argument, and a very lauduable ſpirit of 
freedom. Mr. Elliot, in particular, one of the com- 
miſſioners of the board of admiralty, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a noble flow of eloquence, adorned with 
all che graces of oratory, and warmed with the 
true ſpirit of patriotiſm. Mr. Oſwald of the trea- 
ſury acquitted himſelf with great honour on the 


. occaſion; ever nervous, ſteady and ſagacious, 


independent though in office, and invariable in 
purſuing the true intereſt of his country. It muſt | 
be owned, for the honour of North Britain, that 
all her repreſentatives, except two, warmly con- 
tended for this national meaſure, which was car- 
ried in the negative by a majority of one hundred 
and ſix, though the bill was . modelled by 
the 
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the late act of parliament for che eſtabliſhment of An. 1759. 


the militia in England. 

Even this inſtitution, though an [audable 
and neceſſary, was attended with ſo many unfore- 
ſeen difficulties, that every ſeffion of parliament 
ſince it was firſt eſtabliſhed, has produced new acts 
for its better regulation. In April, leave was 
given to prepare a bill for limiting, confining, and 
better regulating, the pay ment of the weekly al- 


lowances made by act of parliament, for the main- 


tenance of familles unable to ſupport themſelves 
during the abſence of militia men embodied and 
ordered out into actual ſervice; as well as for 
amending and improving the eſtabliſhment of the 
militia, and leſſening the number of officers in- 
| titled to pay, within that part of Great Britain 
called England. While this bill was under conſi- 


deration, the houſe received a petition from the 
mayor, aldermen, town-clerk, ſheriffs, gentlemen, 


merchants, clergy, tradeſemen and others, inhabi- 


tants of the ancient city of Lincoln, repreſenting, 


That by an act paſſed relating to the militia, it was 
provided thar when any militia-men ſhould be or- 
dered out into actual ſervice, leaving families un- 
able to ſupport themſelves during their abſence, 
the overſeers of the pariſh where ſuch families re= 
ſide, ſhould allow them ſuch weekly ſupport, as 
ſhould be preſcribed by any one juſtice of the peace, 
which allowance ſhould be reimburſed out of the 
county-ftock, They alledged, that a conſiderable 
number of men, inhabitants of the ſaid city, had 
entered themſelves to ſerve in the militia of the 
county of Knee, as volunteers, for ſeveral pa- 
riſhes 


Further 
regula- 
tions re- 
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the mili- 
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outh 


Britain. 
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An. 1759. riſhes and perſons ; yet their families were, never- 
_ _  thelefs, ſupported by the county ſtock of the city 
and county of the city of Lincoln. They took no- 
tice of the bill under deliberation, and prayed, that 
if it ſhould paſs into a law, they might have ſuch 
relief in the premiſes, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem 
meet. Regard was had to this petition in the amend- 
ments to the bill“, which paſſed through both 


Zy this law it was enacted, 


that if any mflitia man who 


ſhall have been accepted and 


enrolled as 2 ſubſtitute, hired 


man, or volunteer, before the 
paſſing of the act, or who 
ſhall have been choſen by lot, 
whether before or after the 
paſling of the act, ſhall, when 


embodied, or called out into. 
Actual ſervice, and ordered to 


march, leave a family unable 


to ſupport themſelvss, the 


overſeers ſhall, by order of 
ſome one juſtice of the peace, 
ay, out of the poor's rates 


of ſuch pariſh, a weekly al- 
lowance to ſuch family, ac- 


cording to the uſual and or- 
dinary price of labour and 


Huſbandry there; viz. for one 


child under the age of ten 
years, the price of one day's 
Jabour; for two children un- 


der the age aforeſaid, the 


price of two days labour; for 


three or four children under 
the age aforeſaid, the price 
of three days labour; for five 


or more children under the 
age aforeſaid, the price of 


four days labour ; and for the 


wife of ſuch militia man, the 
price of one day's labour ; 
but that the families of ſuch 
men only as ſhall be choſen 
by lot, and of the ſubſtitutes, 
hired men and volunteers, 


already accepted and enrolled, 


ſhall, after the paſſing of this 
act, receive any ſuch weekly 
allowance. For removing the 
grievance complained. of in 
the above petition, it is en- 
acted, that where treaſurers 


ſhall reimburſe to overſeer 


any money, in purſuance of 
this a& on account of the 
weekly allowance to the fa- 
mily of any militia man, ſerv- 
ing in the militia of any 


county or place, other than 


that wherein ſuch family ſhall 
dwell, they are to tranſmit. 
an account thereof, ſigned 


by ſome juſtice, for the place 


where ſuch family ſhall dwell, 


to the treaſurer of the county, 


Kc. in the militia whereof 
ſuch militia man ſhall ſerve, 
who is thereupon to pay him 
the ſums ſo reimburſed to 
ſuch overſeers, and the ſame 
to be allowed in his accounts. 

| houſes, 


Gn i. 219 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent by commiſſion. An. 1759. 
During the dependance of this bill, another was 
brought in to explain ſo much of the militia act 
paſſed in the thirty-firſt year of his majeſty's reign, 
as related to the money to be given to private mi- 
litia- men, upon their being ordered out into actual 
ſervice. By this law it was enacted, that the 
guinea which by the former act was due to. every 
private map of every regiment or company of mi- 
litia, when ordered out into actual ſervice, ſhould 
be payed to every man that ſhall afterwards be en- 
rolled into ſuch regiment or company whilſt in ac- 
tual ſervice : that no man ſhould be intitled to his 
cloaths for his own uſe, until he ſhould have ſer- 
ved three years, if unembodied, or one year, if 
embodied, -after the delivery of the cloaths; and 
that the full pay of the milicia ſhould commence 
from the date of his majeſty's warrant for drawing 
them out. The difficulties which theſe ſucceſſive 
regulations were made to obviate, will be amply 
. recompenced by the good effects of a national mi- 
litia, provided it be employed in a national way, x 
and for national purpoſes : but if the militia are 
embodied, and the different regiments that com- 
poſe it are marched from the reſpective counties 
to which they belong; if the men are detained for 
any length of time, in actual ſervice, at a diſtance 
from their families, when they might be employed 
at home in works of induſtry, for the ſupport of 
their natural dependants; the militia becomes no 
other than an addition to, or augmentation of a 
ſtanding army enliſted for the term of three years. 
The labour of the men is loſt to the community; 
they contract the idle habits and diſſolute man- 
ners 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ners of the other troops ; their families are left as 


"RTE on the community; and the charge of 


their ſubliftence, is, at leaſt, as heavy as that of 
maintaining an equa] number of regular forces. 
It would not, we apprehend, be very eaſy to 


account for the g————t's ordering the regi- 


ments of militia to march from their reſpective 
counties, and do duty for a conſiderable length of 


time, at a great diſtance from their own homes; 


unleſs we ſuppoſe this meaſure was taken to create 
in the people a diſguſt to the inſtitution of the mi- 


litia, which was an eſtabliſhment extorted from 
the ſ—— by the voice of the nation, We may 


add, that ſome of the inconveniencies attending 


a militia, will never be totally removed, while the 


rſons drawn by lot for that ſervice are at liberty 
to hire ſubſtitutes ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 


men of ſubſtance will incur the danger, fatigue, 


and damage of ferving in perſon, while they can 
hire among the loweſt claſs of people, mercenaries 
of deſperate fortune and abandoned morals, who 
will greedily ſeize the opportunity of being payed 
for renouncing that labour by which they were be- 
fore obliged to maintain themſelves and their fa- 


mily connexions : it would therefore deſerve the 
_ conſideration of the legiſlature, whether the pri- 


vilege of hiring ſubſtitutes ſhould not be limited 


to certain claſſes of men, who are either raiſed 


by their rank in life above the neceſſity of ſerving 
in perſon, or engaged in ſuch occupations as can- 
not be intermitted without prejudice to the com- 
monwealth. It muſt be allowed, that the regula- 


tion in this new act, by which the families of ſub- 


ſüitutes are deprived of any relief from the pariſh, 
Will 


a mm a. 2 


as Pray PYY 1 . PIES 
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will not only diminiſh the burden of the poor's 


rates; but alſo, by raiſing the price of mercena- 


ries, oblige a greater number of the better ſort to 


321 
An. 1739. 


ſerve in perſon. Without all doubt, the fewer 


ſuhſtitutes that are employed the more dependence 
may be placed upon the militia, in the preſervation 
of our rights and privileges; and the more will 


the number of the diſciplined men be increaſed, 


becauſe at the expiration of every three years, the 
lot: men muſt be changed, and new militia- men 


choſen; but the ſubſtitutes will, in all probability, 


continue for life in the ſervice, provided they can 
find lot - men to hire them at every rotation. The 
reader will forgive our being ſo circumſtantial upon 
the regulations of an inſtitution, which we cannot 
help regarding with a kind of enthuſiaſtic affection. 

In the latter end of November the houſe of 
commons received a petition of ſeveral noblemen, 
gentlemen, and others, inhabitants of Eaſt Green- 
wich, and places adjacent, in Kent, repreſenting, 
that in the ſaid pariſh, within a quarter of a mile 
of the town diſtinguiſhed by a royal palace, and 
royal hoſpital for ſeamen, there was a magazine, 
containing great quantities of gunpowder, fre- 
quently to the amount of ſix thouſand barrels ; 
that beſides the great danger which muſt attend 
all places of that kind, the ſaid magazine ſtood in 
an open field, unincloſed by any fortification or 
defence whatſoever, conſequently expoſed to 
treachery, and every other accident. They al- 
ledged, that if, through treachery, lightning, or 
any other accident, this magazine ſhould take fire, 
not only their lives and properties, but the palace 
and hoſpital, the king's yards and ſtores at Dept- 
ford and Woolwich, the banks and navigation of 
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An.1759. the Thames, with the ſhips ſailing and at anchor in 
. that river, would be inevitably deſtroyed; and in- 
| conceivable damage would accrue to the cities of 
| London and Weſtminſter. They moreover obſerved, 
that the magazine was then in a dangerous condi- 

' tion, ſupported on all ſides by props that were de- 
cayed at the foundation; that, in caſe it ſhould fall, 
the powder would in all probability, take fire, and 
produce the dreadful calamities above recited ; they 
therefore prayed, that the magazine might be re- 
moved to ſome more convenient place, where any 
accident would not be attended with ſuch diſmal 
conſequences. The ſubject of this remonſtrance was 
ſo preſſing and important, that a committee was im- 
mediately appointed to take the affair into conſide- 
ration, and procure an eſtimate for purchaſing 
lands and erecting a powder-magazine at Purflect 
in Eſſex, near the banks of the river, together with 
guard- -houſe, barracks, and all other neceſſary con- 
veniences. While the report of the committee 
lay upon the table for the peruſal of the members, 

| Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his majeſty's 
„ command, acquainted the houſe, that the king, 
having been informed of the ſubject-matter of the 
petition, recommended it to the conſideration of 
the commons. Leave was immediately given to 
Prepare a bill, founded on the reſolutions of the 
committee; which, having been duly conſidered, | 
altered, and amended, paſted through both houſes 
to the foot of the throne, where it obtained the 
royal ſanction. The magazine was accordingly re- 
moved to Purfleet, an inconſiderable and ſolitary 
village, where there will be little danger of acci- 
dent, and where no great damage would attend an 


exploſion : but, in order to render this poſſible 
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GEORGE II. 
exploſion ſtill leſs dangerous, it would be neceſſary 
to form the magazine of ſmall diſtinct apartments, 
totally independent of each other, that, in caſe one 


ſhould be accidentally blown up, the reſt might 


ſtand unaffefted. The ſame plan ought to be 
adopted in the conſtruction of all combuſtible 
ſtores, ſubject to conflagration. The marine bill, 
and mutiny bill, as annual regulations, were pre- 
pared in the uſual form, paſſed both houſes with- 
out oppoſition, and received the royal aſſent. 

The next affair that engroſſed the deliberation 
of the commons, was a, meaſure relating to the in- 
ternal economy of the metropolis. The ſheriffs 
of London delivered a petition of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons, in common council aſ- 
ſembled, repreſenting, that ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, 
and paſſages within the city of London, and liber- 
ties thereof, were too narrow and incommodious 
for the paſſing and repaſſing as well of foot- paſſen- 
gers as of coaches, carts, and other carriages, to 
the prejudice and inconvenience of the owners and 
inhabitants of houſes, and to the great hindrance 
of buſineſs, trade, and commerce. They alledged, 


that theſe defects might be remedied, and ſeveral 


new ſtreets opened within the ſaid city and liber- 
ties, to the great eaſe, ſafety, and convenience of 
paſſengers, as well as to the advantage of the pub- 
lic in general, if they, the petitioners, were en- 


abled to widen and enlarge the narrow ſtreets, . 
lanes, and paſſages, to open and lay out ſuch new 
ſtreets and ways, and to purchaſe the ſeveral houſes, 
buildings, and grounds, which might be neceſſary. 


for theſe purpoſes. They took notice, that there 


were ſeveral houſes, within the city and liberties, 


partly elected over the ground of other proprie- 
8 - tors ; 
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An.1759- tors; and others, of which the ſeveral floors or 


apartments belonged to different perſons ; ſo that 
difficulties and diſputes frequently aroſe amongſt 
the ſaid ſeveral owners and proprietors, about pull- 


ing down or rebuilding the party-walls and pre- 


miſſes ; that ſuch rebuilding was often. prevented, 

or delayed, to the great injury and inconvenience 
of thoſe owners who were defirous to rebuild ; that 
it would therefore be of public benefit, and fre- 
quently prevent the ſpreading of the fatal effects of 


fire, if fome proviſion were made by law, as well 


for determining ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, 
as for explaining and amending the laws then in 
being relating to the building of party walls. 
They therefore prayed, that leave might be given 
to bring in a bill for enabling the petitioners to 
widen and enlarge the ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, and 
paſſages, and to open new ſtreets and ways, to be 
therein limited and deſcribed ; as well as for deter- 
mining, in a ſummary way, all diſputes ariſing 
about the rebuilding of houſes or tenements with- 

in the ſaid cities aad liberties, wherein ſeveral per- 
fons have an intermixed property ; and for explain- 


ing and amending the laws in being relating to theſe 


particulars. A committee being appointed to exa- 
mine the matter of this petition, a agreed to a re- 
port, upon which leave was given to prepare a bill, 
and this was brought in accordingly. Next day a 
great number of citizens repreſented, in another 
petition, that the pavement of the city and liber- 


ties was often damaged, by being broken up for 
the purpoſes of amending or new laying water- 


pipes belonging to the proprietors of water-works ; 
and praying, that proviſion might be made in the 
bill then . to compel thoſe proprietors to 

make 
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pavement by the leaking or burſting of the water- 
pipes, or opening the pavement for alterations. In 
conſequence of this repreſentation, ſome amend- 
ments were made in the bill, which paſſed through 
both houſes, and was enacted into a law, under the 
title of «© An act for widening certain ſtreets, 
lanes, and paſſages, within the City of London and 
liberties thereof; and for opening certain new 
ſtreets and ways within the ſame, and for other 


purpoſes therein mentioned &. 


ä 


* The openings to be 
made, and the paſſages to be 


improved and enlarged, were 


aſcertained by two ſchedules, 
annexed to the act. With 
reſpect to the houſes, build- 
ings, and grounds to be pur- 
chaſed, the mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city, in 
common council aſſembled, 
or a committee appointed by 
them, were impowered to fix 


the price by agreement with 


the reſpective proprietors, or 
otherwiſe by a jury in the 
uſual manner. With regard 
to party-walls, the act or- 
dains, that the proprietor of 
either adjoining houſe may 
compel the proprietor of the 
other to agree to its being 
pulled down and rebuilt, and 
to pay a moiety of the ex- 
pence even though it ſhould 
not be neceſſary to pull down 
or rebuild either of their 
houſes : that all party-walls 
ſhall be, at leaſt, two bricks 
and a half in thickneſs in the 


garret- floor. 


cellar, and two bricks thick 
upwards to the top of the 
It enacts, that 
if any decayed houſe belongs 
to ſeveral proprietors, any one 
of them, who is deſirous to 
rebuild, may oblige the others 
to concur, and join with him 
in the expence, or purchaſe 
their ſhares at a price to be 
nxed by a jury. If any houſe 
ſhould hereafter. be preſented 
by an inqueſt, or grand jury, 


in London, as being in a ruin- 


ous condition, the court of 
mayor and aldermen is, by 
this act, impowered to pull it 
down at the expence of the 


- ground-Jandlord. As to da- 


maged pavements, not ſuffi- 
ciently repaired by the pro- 
prietors of the water-works, 
any juſtice of the peace in 
London is veſted with power, 


upon their refuſing or delay- 
ing to make it good, to cauſe 


it to be effectually relayed 


with good materials at their 


The 


expence. 
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The inhabitants of Weſtminſter had long la- 
boured under the want of a fiſh-marker, and com- 
plained that the price of this ſpecies of proviſion 
was kept up at an exorbitant rate. by the fraudu- 
lent combination of a few dealers, who engroſſed 


the whole market at Billingſgate, and deſtroyed + 
great quantities of fiſh, in order to enhance the 


value of thoſe that remained. An act of parlia- 
ment had paſſed in the twenty - ſecond year of his 


preſent majeſty's reign, for eſtabliſhing a free 
market for the ſale of fiſh in Weſtminſter; and, 


ſeven years after that period, it was found neceſſary 


to procure a ſecond, for explaining and amending 
the firſt: but neither effectually anſwered the pur- 


poles of the legiſlature. 
In the month of January, of the preſent ſeſſion, 


the houſe took into conſideration a petition of the 
ſeveral fiſhermen trading to Billingſgate-marker, 
repreſenting the hardſhips to which they were ex- 
poſed by the ſaid acts; particularly forfeitures of 
veſſels and cargoes, incurred by the negligence of 


ſervants, who had omitted to make the particular 


entries which the two acts preſcribed, This peti- 
tion being examined by a committee, and the re- 
port being made, leave was given to bring in a 
new bill, which ſhould contain effectual proviſion 
tor the better ſupplying the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter with fiſh, and for preventing the 
abuſes of the fiſhmongers. It was intitled, «© A 
bill to repeal ſo much of an act paſſed in the twenty- 
ninth of George II. concerning a free market for 
fiſh at Weſtminſter, as requires fiſhermen to enter 
their fiſning- veſſels at the office of the ſearcher of 


the cuſtoms at Graveſend, and to regulate the ſale 
. of 


GEORGE II. 
of fiſh at the firſt hand in the fiſh-markets in Lon- 
don and Weflminſter ; and to prevent ſaleſmen of 
fiſh buying fiſh to ſell again on their own account; 
and to allow bret and turbot, brill and pearl, al- 
though under the reſpective dimenſions mentioned 
in a former act, to be imported and ſold; and to 
puniſh perſons who ſhall take or ſell any ſpawn, 
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brood, or fry of fiſh, unſizable fiſh, or fiſh out of | 


| ſeaſon, or ſmelts under the ſize of five inches; and 


for other purpoſes “. 


—— c 


Though 


* Abſftradt of an ad for better 
ſupplying the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter with 
Fiſh, &C. 


| After the 24th day of June, 
1760, the maſter of every 
fiſhing-veſſel, within three 


days after the arrival of any 


ſuch veſſel at the Nore with 
any fiſh, ſhall truly report the 
time of ſuch his arrival to the 
deputed clerk in the coaſt- 
office at the Cuſtom-houſe in 
London, under the penalty 
of 50 l, who is to enter ſuch 
report in a book to be pro- 
vided and kept for that pur- 
poſe at the ſaid coaſt- office. 
Every ſuch maſter is alſo, at 
the time of his making ſuch 
report, to leave with the ſaid 
deputed clerk there, a true 
and particular account, either 
in writing or printed, of all 
freſh ſalmon, ſalmon-trour, 
turbots, and large freſh cod, 
and half freſh cod-fiſh, had- 

Hock, ſcate- fiſh, freſh ling, 


month. 


lobſters, ſoles, and whitings, 


which ſhall be brought to the 


Nore in every ſuch fiſhing- 


veſſel, upon. pain that the 
owner or owners of every ſuch 
fiſh ing-veſſel, whoſe maſter 
ſhall refuſe, negle&, or omit 
the ſame, or who ſhall give or 
leave any falſe or untrue ac- 
count, ſhall, on being con- 
victed of any ſuch offence, 
forfeit 20/. If any maſter, 
&c. after the arrival of his 


' veſſel at the Nore, ſhall wil- 


fully deſt roy, throw or caſt 
away, or cauſe to be wilfully 
deſtroyed, thrown or caſt 
away, any fiſh, which any 
ſuch fiſhing-veſſel ſhall have 
brought from ſea, that is not 
unwholſome, periſhed, or un- 
marketable, ſuch offender, on 
conviction, is to be committed 
to the houſe of correRion, 
and to hard labour, for any 
time not exceeding two 
months. nor leſs than one 
The clerk at the 
coaſt- office is to receive and 

3 & enter 
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Though this and the former bill, relating to the 
ſtreets and houſes of London, are inſtances that 


evince 


9 


enter the ſaid accounts, and 
on Monday, Wedneſday, and 
Friday, in every week, is to 
return, or cauſe to be re- 
turned, unto the mayor of 
London, and to ſuch perſons 
as the truſtees of the fiſh- 
market atWeſtminſter, or any 
five of them, ſhall appoint, in 
the city of Weſtminſter, and 
likewiſe to the inſpector of 
the fiſhing-veſſels, at ſuch 
place as the ſaid truſtees, or 
any five of them, ſhall ap- 


point, a true account of the 


time when every ſuch reſpec- 
tive fiſhing-veſſel ſhall have 
been entered at the ſaid coaſt- 
office as having arrived at the 
Nore, and alſo of the freſh 
ſalmon, ſalmon-trout, turbot, 
large freſh cod, and half-freſh 
cod-fiſh, haddock, ſcate-fiſh, 
freſh ling, lobſters, ſoles, and 
whitings, which ſhall have 
been entered at the ſaid coaſt- 
office, as brought to the Nore 
in every ſuch reſpective fiſh- 
ing-veſſel, under the penalty 
of 5 J. for every negledt. No 
live ſalmon, ſalmon-trout, 
turbot, large freſh cod, half- 
freſh cod, haddock, ſcate-fiſh, 
freſh ling, ſoles, or whitings, 
Mall, at any time after the 
arrival thereof at the Nore, 
be put into a well-boat, or 
ſtore-boat, from or out of any 


ſuch fiſning. veſſel, under the 


* 


penalty of 200. for every ſuch 
offence. They are not to be 
unloaded, or delivered out of 
any ſuch fiſhing· veſſel (unleſs 
when ſold by retail) but into 
the veſſel employed to carry 
the fiſn directly to the market 
of Billingſgate or Weſtminſter; 
and every ſuch veſſel, after 
any ſuch fiſh ſhall be put 
therein, is to go on directly 
for the market to which they 
ſhall be bound, and 1s not to 
remain above one tide with 
the fiſn, in the paſſage be- 
tween the place of the taking- 
in thereof and the market of 
Billingſgate or Weſtminſter, 
and is not to omit delivering 
the cargo of fiſh the next 
market, accidents of wind and 
weather excepted ; and if any 
one offends in the premiſes, 
he is to be committed to the 
houſe of correction, there to 
remain without bail, and be 
kept to hard labour for any 
time not exceeding two 
months, nor leſs than one 
month: and the inſpector, for 
the time being, of the fiſhing- 
veſſels, is to take care duly to 


execute his office, under the 


penalty of forfeiting, for eve- 
ry neglect, or wilful miſbeha- 
viour, 20 J. After the ſaid 
24th of June, no perſon who 


. ſhall ſell, or be concerned in 


the ſale of, any freſn fiſn, by 
"Ly : | coin 
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co minute en of the internal ceconomy of 


the 


_— 


commiſſion, is to buy, or be 
concerned in the buying of, 
any freſh fiſh to ſell again on 
his or her own ſeparate ac- 
count, or for the joint ac- 
count of him or herſelf, or 
any other perſon, under the 
_ forfeiture, for every ſuch of- 
fence, of 50 I. Bret, or tur- 
bot, under the ſize of 16 
inches, and bril, or pearl, un- 
der the ſize of 14 inches, are 


allowed to be expoſed to ſale, 


but ſo as the ſame be not ſold 
by retail at a price or rate 
exceeding 6d. the pound: and 
if any perſon ſhall aſk, de- 
mand, or take, for any ſuch 
bret or turbot, bril or pearl, 
under theſe dimenſions, any 
greater price than 6 d. a 


pound, or ſhall refuſe to weigh 


and meaſure every ſuch bret 
or turbot, bril or pearl, which 
ſhall be expoſed to ſale, when 
required, every ſuch bret or 
turbot, bril or pearl, is to be 
forfeited; and any perſon 
may ſeize the ſame, and de- 
liver it into the hands of a 
conſtable, and charge fuch 
conſtable with the party who 
took any higher price; and 
every conſtable is required to 
carry the party ſo charged, 
and alſo the bret or turbot, 
bril or pearl, which ſhall be 
ſo ſeized and delivered to him, 


before ſome juſtice ' of the 


— — 


peace; and every offender, 


on conviction, is to - forfeit 


20 5. and the bret or turbot, 
bril or pearl, which ſhall have 
been ſeized, is to be given to 
the perſon who ſhall proſe- 


cute to conviction any - ſuch 


offender ; and the money paid 
for any ſuch bret or turbot, 
bril or pearl, is to be return- 


ed to the party or parties who 


paid the ſame, No perſon is 
to ſell, or expoſe to ſale, at 
the firſt hand, at any fiſh- 
market within the limits of 
the weekly bills of mortality, 
or within 150 yards of any 
ſuch fiſh-market, and during 
the market hours of any ſuch 
market, any freſh ſalmon, ſal- 
mon-trout, turbot, large freſh 
cod-fiſh, half-freſh cod-fiſh, 
haddock, ſcate-fiſh, freſh ling, 
lobſters, ſoles, or whitings, 


before he or ſhe ſhall have 


firſt placed up, or cauſed to 
be placed up, in ſome conſpi- 
cuous manner, on or over the 
ſtall, or place, at which he or 
ſhe ſhall offer for ſale any 
ſuch fiſh, a true account, 
either wrote or printed, of all 
ſuch fiſh which any ſuch per- 
ſon ſhall be intruſted with to 
ſell, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral 
ſorts of all ſuch fiſh, and the 
quantity of every ſort reſpec- 
tively, which he ſhall then 


have, or beintruſted with to 
ſell; 


* 
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of ſuch dignity and importance as to demand the 
deliberations of the parliament; but think they 


ſell; and if, at any time of 
the day in which any ſuch ac- 
count ſhall have been fo 
placed up, and before the 
fiſh- market of that day ſhall 
be ended, any other ſuch fiſh 
ſhall be brought to ſuch per- 
fon to fell, every ſich perſon, 
before he or ſhe ſhall fell any 
part thereof, ſhall add a true 


account or particular thereof 


to the account before put up, 
and ſhall take care that every 
fuch account ſhall continue 
up until all the fiſh ſpecified 
therein thall be ſold, or the 
fiſh-market of the day ſhall 
be ended, without being de- 
faced, or obliterated, under 
107. penalty for every of- 
fence, and under the penalty 
of 4os. for any one's taking 
down, defacing, or oblite- 
rating, any fuch account. 


The under-water- bailiff of 


the city of London, and the 
yeomen of the water- ſide, for 
the time being, are, after the 
faid 24th day of June, to take 
care that the proviſions made 


by the att concerning the ſale 


of freſh fiſh in the fiſn- market 
at Billingſgate, and for pu- 
niſning the perſons who ſhall 
have there any ſpawn, brood, 
or fry, of any kind of fiſh, or 
any unfizeable fiſh, or any 
fill out of ſeaſon, or any ſmelt 


* 


of leſs ſize than five inches 


* 


from the noſe to the utmoſt 
extent of the tail thereof, are 
enforced and carried into exe. 
cution; and alſo to prevent 
all regrating of fiſh at Bil- 
lingſgate- market, or within 
150 yards of Billingſgate- 
dock, under 5/ penalty for 
every neglect. 

And the perſons, for the 
time being, appointed to ſu- 
perviſe the fiſh-market of the 
city of- Weſtminſter, are to 
take care and ſee, from time 
to time, that the proviſions 
made by the act concerning 
the ſale of freſh fiſh in the 
fiſn- market of Weſtminſter, 
and for puniſhing perſons, 
&c. are in like manner put 
in execution, under the like 


penalty of 5 J. for every ne- 


glect. 

And the act direas how 
the penalties are to be reco- 
vered and applied, and gives 
power to any perſon, deem- 
ing himſelf aggrieved by the 
determination of any juſtice, 
to appeal to the next ſeſſion 
of the peace, which ſhall be 
held for the place wherein 
the conviction was made; 
andthe determination of eve- 
ry ſuch complaint at the ſeſ- 
ſions is to be final. 


natural- 
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naturally fall within the cognizance of the munici- An. 1759. 
pal magiſtracy. After all, perhaps the moſt effec- 
tual· method for ſupplying Weſtminſter with plen- 
ty of fiſh, at reaſonable rates, would be to execute 
with rigour the laws already enacted againſt fore- 
ſtalling and regrating; an expedient that would 

ſoon diſſolve all monopolies and combinations 
among the traders; to encreaſe the number of 
markets in London and Weſtminſter; and to eſta- 
bliſh two general markets at the Nore, one on each 
ſide of the river, where the fiſhing-veſſels might 
unload their cargoes, and return to ſea without 
delay. A number of light boats might be em- 
ployed to convey freſh fiſh from theſe marts to 
London and Weſtminſter, where all the different 
fiſb-markets might be plentifully ſupplied at a rea- 
ſonable expence; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
while the freſh fiſh are brought up the river in the 

 fiſhing-ſmacks themſelves, which can hardly ſave 
their tides to Billingſgate, they will ever dream of 
carrying their cargoes above bridge; or that the 
price of fiſh can be conſiderably lowered, while 
the fiſhing veſſels loſe ſo much time in running up 
to Graveſend or Billingſgate. 

The annual committee being appointed to in- Tempo- 
quire what laws were expired, or near expiring, rary acts 
agreed to certain reſolutions z upon which a billwas 3 
prepared, and obtained the royal aſſent, importing 
a continuation of ſeveral laws, namely, the ſeveral 
clauſes mentioned of the acts in the fifth and eighth 
of king George I. againſt the clandeſtine running 
of uncuftomed goods, except the clauſes relating ; 
to quarentine; the act paſſed in the third of George | 


3 to the carrying rice from Carolina; che 
| act -. | 
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An. 1759. act in the ſeventh of the ſame reign, relating to 


cochineal and indigo; and that of the twelfth of 


George II. ſo far as it related to the importation 
of printed books. There was alſo a law enacted to 


continue to the twenty-ninth day of September, in 


the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty- 
. ſeven, an act paſſed in the twelfth year of queen 
Anne, for encouraging the making of ſail cloth 


by a duty of one penny per ell laid upon all foreign 
made fails and fail-cloth imported, and a bounty 


in the ſame proportion granted upon all home-made 
ſail- cloth and canvas fit for, or made into ſails, and 


exported; another act was paſſed for continuing 
certain laws relating to the additional number of 


one hundred hackney coaches and chairs; which 
law was rendered perpetual. 


The next law we ſhall mention was intended to 
be one of the moſt important that ever fell under 
the cognizance of the legiſlature : it was a law that 
affected the freedom, dignity, and independency of 
parliaments. - By an act paſſed in the ninth year of 
the reign of queen Anne, it was provided that no 
perſon ſhould be choſen member of parliament, 
who did not poſſeſs in England or Wales, an eſ— 
tate, freehold or-copy-hold, for life, according to 


the following qualifications : for every knight of 
a ſhire, ſix hundred pounds per annum, over and 


above what will ſatisfy all incumbrances; and three 
hundred pounds per annum for every citizen, bur- 
geſs, and baron of the cinque- port. It was alſo 
decreed, that the return of any perſon not thus 
qualified ſnould be void; and that every candidate 
ſhould, at the reaſonable requeſt of any other can- 


didate at the time of election, or by two or more 


Per- 
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erſons who had a right to vote, take an oath. pre- 
ſcribed to eſtabliſh his qualifications. This re- 


oaths of different kinds had been preſcribed ſince 
the Revolution, that they began to loſe the effect 


and, in particular, political perjury grew ſo com- 
mon, that it was no longer conſidered as a crime. 
Subterfuges were diſcovered, by means of which 
this law relating to the qualification of candidates 


tually poſſeſſed of ſuch eftates procured temporary 
conveyances from their friends and patrons, on 


heaven ſet at defiance. | 
Through this infamous channel, the m 
had it in their power to thruſt into p 


regard to the dictates of their conſcience, or to the 


ing ſuch a vilecolluſion, and in particular the undue 
influence which the c— muſt have acquired from 


importing that every perſon who ſhall be elected a 


of 


they were intended to have on the minds of men; 


was effectually eluded. Thoſe who were not ac- 


condition of their being reſtored and cancelled after 
the election. By this ſcandalous fraud, the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature was fruſtrated; the dignity 
of parliament proſtituted; the example of perjury 
and corruption extended; and the vengeance of 


a ſet of 
venal beggars, who, as they depended upon their 
bounty, would always be obſequious to their will, 
and vote according to direction, without the leaſt 


advantage of their country. The miſchiefs attend- 
the practice, were either felt or apprehended by 
| ſome honeſt patriots, who, after divers unſucceſs- 


ful efforts, at length preſented to the houſe a bill, 


member of the houſe of commons, ſhould, before 
he preſumed to take his ſear, deliver to the clerk 


333 
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ſtraint was by no means effectual. So many 
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An.1759. of the houſe at the table, while the commons are 
fitting, and the ſpeaker in the chair, a paper or 
ſchedule ſigned by himſelf, containing a rental or 
particular of the lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, whereby he makes out his qualification, ſpe- 
cifying the nature of his eſtate, whether meſſuage, 
land, rent, tythe, or what elſe; and if ſuch eſtate 
conſiſts of meſſuages, lands, or tythes, then ſpe- 

cifying in whoſe occupation they are; and if in 
rent, then ſpecifying the names of the owners or 
poſſeſſors of the lands and tenements out of which 
ſuch rent is iſſuing, and. alfo ſpecifying the pariſh, 
townſhip, or precinct, and country, in which the 
aid eſtate lies, and the value thereof; and every 
ſuch perſon ſhall, at the ſame time alſo, take and 
ſubſcribe the following oath, to be fairly written at 
the bottom of the paper or ſchedule, J, A. B. 
do ſwear that the above i is a true rental; and that 1 
truly, and bona fide, have ſuch an eftate in law or 
equity, to and for my own uſe and benefit, of and in 
the lands, tenements or hereditaments, above de- 
ſcribed, over and above what will ſatisfy and clear 
all incumbrances that may affe& the ſame; and 
that ſuch eſtate hath not been granted or made 
over to me fraudulently, on purpoſe to qualify me 
to be a member of this houſe. So help me God.” 
It was provided that the ſaid paper, or ſchedule, 
with the oath aforeſaid, ſhould be carefully kept by 
the clerk, to be inſpected by the members of the 
houſe of commons, without fee or reward: that 
if any perſon elected to ſerve in any future parlia- 
ment, ſhould preſume to fit or vote as a member 
of the houſe of commons, before he has delivered 


it ſuch a paper or ſchedule, and taken the oath 
afore- 
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aforeſaid, or ſnould not be qualified according to An. 1759. 
the true intent or meaning of this act, his election 
| ſhould be void; and every perſon fo fitting and 
voting ſhould forfeit a certain ſum, to be reco- 
vered by ſuch perſon as ſhould ſue for the ſame by 
action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, whereon 
no eſſoign, privilege, protection, or wager of law, 
ſhould be allowed and only one impatlance : that 
if any perſon ſhould have delivered in, and ſworn 
to his qualification as aforeſaid, and taken his ſeat 
in the houſe of commons; yet at any time after 
| ſhould, during the continuance of ſuch parliament, 
ſell, diſpoſe of, alien, or any other ways encutnber, 
the eſtate, or any part thereof comprized in the 
ſchedule, ſo as to leſſen, or reduce the ſame under 
the value of the qualification by law directed: 
every ſuch perſon, under a certain penalty, muſt 
deliver in a new, or further qualification, according 
to the true intent and meaning of this act, and 
ſwear to the ſame, in manner before directed, be- 
fore he ſhall again preſume to fit or vote as a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons: that in caſe any ac- 
tion, ſuit, or information, ſhall be brought, in 
purſuance of this act, againſt any member of the 
houſe of commons, the clerk of the houſe ſhall, 
upon demand, forthwith deliver a-true and atteſted 
copy of the paper or ſchedule ſo delivered in to 
him as aforeſaid by ſuch member, to the. plainciff 
or proſecutor, or his attorney or agent, Paying a ! 
certain ſum for the ſame; which being proved A | 
true copy, ſhall be admitted to be given in evi- 
dence upon the trial of any iſſue, in any ſuch ac- 
tion. Provided always, that nothihg contained in 
this act ſhall extend to the eldeſt ſon or heir appa- 
rent 


the act as it now ſtands *, any m 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


. rent of any peer or lord of parliament, or of any 


perſon qualified to ſerve as knight of the ſhire, or 


to the members for either of the univerſities, in 


that part of Great Britain called England, or to the 


members for that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land. 


Such was the ſubſtance of the bill, as originally 
preſented to the houſe of commons; but it was 
altered in ſuch a manner, as, we are afraid, will 
fail in anſwering the ſalutary purpoſes for which 


it was intended by thoſe who brought it into the 


Notwithſtanding the proviſions made in 
r or patron 


houſe. 


may ſtill introduce his penſioners, clerks, and crea- 


EY 


rures 


The Bill, as amended. 

* Clauſe 1. * Whereas by 
an act, paſſed in the ninth 
year of the reign of her late 
majeſty Q. Anne, intitled, 
4 An act for ſecuring the free- 
dom of parliaments, by the 


: farther qualifying the num- 


bers to ſit in the houſe of com- 
mons,“ it was enacted, That no 


perſon ſhould be capable to ſit 


or vote as a member of the 
houſe of commons, for any 
county, city, borough, or cin- 


que- port, within that part of 


Great Britain called England, 
the dominion of Wales, and 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
who ſhould not have an eſtate, 


freehold or copyhold, for his 


own life, or for fome greater 
eſtate, either in law or equity, 
to and for his own uſe and 
benefit, of or in lands, tene- 


ments, or hereditaments, over 
and above what will ſatisfy 


and clear all incumbrances 


that might affect the ſame, ly- 
ing or being within that part 
of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, the dominion of Wales, 
and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, of the reſpective an- 
nual value therein limited; 
viz. the annual value of fix 
hundred pounds above re- 
prizes for every knight of a 
ſhire, and the annual value of 
three hundred pounds above 
reprizes for every citizen, bur- 


geſs, or baron of the cinque- 


ports: 
2. Now, in order to en- 
force and render the ſaid act 


more effectual, Be it enacted, 


by the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty, by and with the ad- 


vice and conſent of the lords 
ſpi- 
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tures into the houſe, by means of the old method An. 1768, 
of temporary conveyance, though the farce muſt 


no 


— 


ſpiritual and temporal, and 
commons, in this preſent par- 
liament aſſembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, That, 
from and after the determina- 
tion of this preſent parlia- 
ment, every per ſon, except as 
is herein after excepted, who 
ſnall be elected a member of 
the houſe of commons, ſhall, 
before he preſumes to vote in 
the houſe of commons, or ſit 
there during any debate in 
the ſaid houſe of commons, 
after their ſpeaker is choſen, 
produce and deliver in to the 
clerk of the ſaid houſe, at the 
table in the middle of the 
ſaid houſe, and whilſt the houſe 
of commons is there duly ſit- 
ting, with their ſpeaker in the 
chair of the ſaid houſe, a paper, 
or account, ſigned byevery ſuch 
member, containing the name 
or names of the pariſh, town- 
ſhip, or precinct, or of the ſe- 
veral pariſhes, townſhips, or 
precincts, and alſo of the coun- 
ty, or of the ſeveral counties, 
in which the lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments do 
lie, whereby he makes out his 
qualification, declaring the 
| ſame to be of the annual value 
of ſix hundred pounds above 
reprizes if a knight of a ſhire, 
and of the annual value of 
three hundred pounds above 
reprizes if a citizen, burgeſs, 


or baron of the' cinque- 


' Numb, 28, 


7 and ſhall alſo, at the 
ſame time, take and ſubſcribe 
the following dath, viz. | 

« A. B. do ſwear, that I 
truly and bona fide have ſuch 
an eſtate, in law or equity, 
and of ſuch value, to and for 
my own uſe and benefit, of or 
in lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, over and above 
what will ſatisfy and clear all 
incumbrances that may affect 
the ſame, as doth qualify me 
to be elected and returned to 
ſerveas a member for the place 
I am returned for, according 
to the tenor and true meaning 


of the acts of parliament in 


that behalf ; and that ſuch 
lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments do lie, as deſcribed 
in the paper or account ſign- 
ed by me, and now delivered 
to the clerk of the houſe: of 
commons. 
So help me God. 


And the ſaid houſe of com- 


mons is hereby impowered 
and required to adminiſter 
the ſaid oath and ſubſcription 


according to the directions of 


this act, as occaſion ſhall be, 


from time to time, to every 


perſon duly demanding the 


ſame, immediately after ſuch 


perſon ſhall have taken the 
oaths of allegiance, ſuprema- 


cy, and abjuration, at the ſaid 


table; and the ſaid oaths and 
ſubicription, herein beiore di- 
rected 


337 


88 


in parliament; then he may deliver up the con- 
veyance, or execute a reconveyance, without run- 
ning any riſque of loſing his ſeat, or of being pu · 
niſhed for his fraud and perjury. 
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qc. 


now be kept up until the member ſhall have deli. 


FCN in his ſchedule, taken his oath and his ſeat, 


The extenſive influence of the e, the gene- 
ral corruptibility of individuals, and the obſtacles 


ſo induſtriouſly thrown in the way of every ſcheme 


contrived to vindicate the independency of p——-t, 
muſt have produced very mortifying reflections in 


the breaſt of every Briton warmed with the genuine 


love of his country. He muſt have perceived that 
all the bulwarks of the conſtitution were little bet- 
ter than buttreſſes of ice, which would infallibly 


thaw before the heat of m——] influence, when art- 


8 8 1 


— 


rected to be * had made, 
ſhall be entered in a parch- 


ment roll, to be provided for 


that purpoſe by the clerk of 
the houſe of commons ; and 
the ſaid papers or accounts 


ſo ſigned and delivered in to 


the ſaid clerk as aforeſaid, 
ſhall be filed and carefully 
kept by him. 

3. And be it further en- 


acted, by the authority afore- 


ſaid, That if any perſon, who 
ſhall be elected to ſerve in 
any future parliament, as a 
knight of a ſhire, or as a ci- 


. tizen, burgeſs, or baron of 


the cinque-port, ſhall pre- 


ſame to ſit or vote, as afore- 


faid, as a memberof the houſe 
of commons, before he has 
delivered in ſuch paper or ac- 


count, and taken and ſub- 


ſcribed ſuch oath, as "ia 
ſaid ; or ſhall not be qualified 
according to the true intent 
and meaning of the faid re- 
cited act, and of this act, his 
election ſhall be, and is here- 


by declared to be void, and a 


new writ ſhall be iſſued to 
ele& another member in the 


| faid perſon's room. 


4. Provided always, That 
nothing in this a& contained 


fhall extend to the eldeſt fon 


or heir apparent of any peer 
or lord of parliament, or of 
any perſon qualified to ſerve 
as knight of a ſhire, or to 
the members for either of the 


univerſities, in that part of 


Great Britain called England, 


or to the members for that 


part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, 
fully 


./ TY. 


fully concentrated; that either a miniſter's profeſ- An. 156 
ſions of patriotiſm were inſincere, or his credit in- 
ſufficient to effect any eſſential alteration in the un- 
popular meaſures of g——t; and that, after all, 


the liberties of the nation could never be ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed; as by the power, generoſity, and vir- 
tue of a patriot king. This inference could not 
fail to awake the remembrance of that amiable 
ptince; whom fate untimely ſnatched from the 
eager hopes and warm affection of a whole nation, 
before he had it in his power to manifeſt and eſta- 
bliſh his favourite maxim, That a monarch's glory 
was inſeparably connected with the happineſs of his 


people“. 


\ 


On 


+ Thie following declara- 


tion made to the chiefs of the 


oppoſition, will render the 


memory of the late prince of 


Wales dear to lateſt poſte- 
rity. 

His royal highneſs has au- 
thorized lord T. and fir F. D. 
to give the moſt poſitive af- 
furances to the gentlemen in 
the oppoſition, of his upright 


Intentions; that he is tho- 


roughly convinced of the diſ- 
treſſes and calamities that have 
befel, and are every day more 
likely to befal this country; 
and therefore invites all well- 
wiſhers to this country, and 
its conſtitution, to coalite and 


unite with him, and upon the 


following principles only. 

His royal highneſs promiſes 
and will declare it openly, 
that it is his intention to total- 
ly aboliſh any diſtinctions for 


the future, of parties; and 


as far as lies in his power, 


and as ſoon as it does lie in 
his power, to take away for 
ever, all proſcription from any 
ſet of men whatever, who are 
friends to the conſtitution ; 
and therefore will promote 


for the preſent, and when it 


is in his power, will imme- 
diately grant, 

Firſt, A bill to impower 
all gentlemen. to a& as juſ- 
tices of peace, paying land- 
tax for 300 J. per annum, in 
any county where he intends 
to ſerve. 

Secondly, His royal bigh- 


neſs promiſes in like manner 
to ſupport, 


and forthwith 
grant, whenever he ſhall have 
it in his power, a bill to create 
and eſtabliſh a numerous and 
effectual militia, throughout 
the kingdom, 


Z 2 1Tirey, 
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An 1766. On the firſt day of February, a motion was 


made, and leave given to bring in a bill, for en- 


| abling | 


* 


— 


Thirdly, His royal high- 
neſs promiſes in like manner, 
to promote and ſupport, and 
likewiſe grant, when it is in 
his power, a bill to exclude 
all military officers in the 
land-ſervice, under the degree 


of colonels of regiments, and 


in the ſea-ſervice, under the 
degree of rear admirals, from 
ſitting in the houſe of com- 
mons. | | 

Fourthly, His royal high- 
neſs promiſes that he will, 
when in his power, grant in- 
quiries into the great number 
of abuſes in offices, and does 
not doubt of the afliſtance of 


all honeſt men, to enable him 


to correct the ſame for the fu- 
ture. | ; | 

Fifthly, His royal highneſs 
promiſes, and will openly de- 
clare, that he will make no 
agreement with or join in 
the ſupport of any adminiſtra- 
tion whatever, without pre- 


viouſly obtaining the above- 


mentioned points in behalf of 
the people, and for the ſake 
of good government. Upon 
theſe conditions, and theſe 
conditions only, his royal 
highneſs thinks he has a right 
not to doubt of having a moſt 
cordial ſupport from all thoſe 
good men, who mean their- 
country and this conſtitution 

well, and that they will be- 


come his and his family's 


friends, and unite with him 
to promote the good govern- 
ment of this country; and 


that they will follow him, up- 
on theſe principles, both in 


court, and out of court; and 
if he ſhould live to form an 
adminiſtration, it ſhall be com- 


poſed, without diſtinction, of 
men of dignity, knowledge, 


and probity. His royal high- 
neſs farther promiſes to ac- 
cept of no more, if offered 
to him, than SooOOOO J. for 
his civil liſt, by way of rent- 
charge. 
Anſwer to the foregoing Propoſal. 
The lords and Gentlemen 
to whom a paper has been 
communicated, containing his 
royal highneſs the prince's 
gracious intentions upon ſe- 
veral weighty and important 
points, of the greateſt conſe- 


quence to the honour and in- 


tereſt of his majeſty's govern- 
ment, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the reſtoring, and 
perpetuating the true uſe and 
deſign of parliament, the pu- 


rity of our excellent conſtitu- 


tion, and the happineſs and 
welfare of the whole nation, 


do therein, with the greateſt 


ſatisfaction obſerve, and moſt 
gratefully acknowledge, the 


uprightneſs and 1 
| | is 


Aa 
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abling his majeſty to make leaſes, and copies of An. 176 

offices, lands and hereditaments, parcel of his ,, 
dutchy of Cornwall. or annexed to the ſame; ac- ing to 

cordingly it paſſed through both houſes without op- leaſes in 

poſition, and enacted, that all leaſes and grants _ . 
made or to be made, by his majeſty, within ſeven 

years next enſuing, in, or annexed to, the ſaid 

duchy, under the limitations therein mentioned, 

ſhould be good and effectual in law, againſt his 

majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and againſt all 

other perſons that ſhould hereafter inherit the ſaid 

duchy, either by act of parliament, or any limi- 

tation whatſoeyer. This act appears the more ex- 

traordinary, as the prince of Wales, who has a ſort 

of right by preſcription to the duchy of Corn- 

wall, was then of age, and might have been put 

in poſſeſſion of it by the paſſing of a patent. 

The legiſlature did not refuſe their attention even 

to the moſt humble articles of national economy. 

la the beginning of February, a perition was pre- 


— | 


his oral highneſs' s noble ſen- When the above anſwer was 


timents and reſolutions. And returned to the Prince, 
therefore beg leave to return there were preſent, 

their moſt dutiful and humble 

thanks for the ſame, and The duke of Bo 

to aſſure his royal highneſs | The earl of L. 


that they will conſtantly and The earl of T. 
ſteadily uſe their utmoſt en- The earl of W. 
deavours to ſupport thofe - The earl of S. 


his wiſe and falutary pur- Lord F. 
poſes, - that the throne. may Lord IW. 
be ſtrengthened, religion and Sir Wat. Wil. V. 
morality encouraged, faction Sir John H. C. 
and corruption deſtroyed, the Sir Walier B. 
purity and eſſence of parlia·-x © Sir Robert G. 
ment reſtored, and the hap- Mr. F. 

pineſs and welfare of our My. P. 
conſtitution preſerved. | "We Go 


lt] 3 
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nm ſented to the houſe by the inhabitants of the coun- 
| ties of Pembroke, Cardigan, and Merioneth, al- 
Law con- ledging, that lime being the chief manure for land 
cerning jn theſe counties, without which it would not pro- 
the ex- 
portation duce any tolerable crops of corn, the culm uſed in 
of culm burning it, as well as the limeſtone, was brought 
— 1d from Milford Haven, and the lower parts of the 
laren. County of Pembroke, by water, to the upper parts 
pf that county, and alſo to Cardiganſhire and Me- 
rionechſhire, where there were no lime ſtones, nor 
veins of culm and coal: that the petitioners were 
greatly aggrieved, by being obliged to pay the 
duty on ſuch culm; and by other great difficulties 
and expences to which they were ſubjected in pro- 
cur ug culm for the aforementioned purpoſe. They 
pointed out the good conſequences that would ariſe 
from the indulgence of the houſe, ſhould it grant 
them relief in this particular, of which they ex» 
preſſed their hope accordingly. 
The commons, having peruſed a number of ac- 
counts relating to the exportation of culm from 
Milford Haven, and. the duties paid on this article, 
ordered a bill to be brought in for rendering the 
exportation of culm from Milford Haven, and the 
limits thereof, more eaſy to the proprietors and 
purchaſers, and for the better ſecuring the duties 
. payable thereon. By this new law it was enacted, 
| that if any perſon ſhould have occaſion to carry 
culm for the burning of lime, in any yeſſel not 
exceeding thirty. tons, from any. place within the 
limits of Milford Haven, to any other place within 
the counties of Pembroke, Carmarthen, Cardi- 
gan, or Merioneth, the collector, or his deputy, 
4 Mole; * application from the maſter of the 
# 3 SEEN | veſſel, 


GE 0 R 6 E.. n. | 
veſſel, grant him a ſufferance, mentioning the An, 1760. 


quantity of culm to be ſhipped ; that the officer to 


whom the ſufferance was directed, ſnould attend 


the ſhipping thereof, and certify on the back of 
the ſufferance, the quantity ſhipped : that, upon 
paying the duty of one ſhilling per chaldron, the 
collector, or his deputy, ſhould grant a certificate, 
ſpecifying the quantity ſhipped, and that the du - 
ties had been duly paid; which certificate ſhould 
be a ſufficient ler-paſs or clearance of ſuch veſſel, 
to any place within the.. counties aforeſaid ; and 


that no officer ſhould demand or take any other 


fee, either upon account of granting the ſaid ſuf- 
ferance or certificate, or other pretence whatſoever 


relating to the loading or failing of ſuch veſſel. It 


was alſo enacted, that the maſter, on his return, 
- ſhould make oath before the collector, or his de- 
puty, where and when he landed his former cargo, 
before being permitted to ſhip apy new cargo, or 
quantity of culm; with a penalty for preventing 
fraud, and proviſion for ſhipping a like cargo, duty 
free, in caſe the former ſhould have been loſt. 
Thus a grievance, which had remained above ſixty 
years, was at length redreſſed; and pity it is, that 
the circumſtances of the nation will not permit the 
whole duty on coal and cylm to be intirely remov- 
ed, as it falls ſo heavy upon manufacture, as well as 
upon people in the middle and lower claſs of life, 
who live in a climate which requires the uſe of fire 
and fuel for ſeven or eight months in the year, 


The houſe having peruſed an account of the pro- 
duce of the fund eſtabliſhed for paying annuities 
granted in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty. nine, with the charge on that fund, on the 


1 fifth 
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An. 1760. fifth day of January in the ſucceeding year, it ap- 


Act for 
conſoli- 
dating 
the an- 
nuities 
granted 
in the 
year 
1759. 


peared that there had been a conſiderable defici- 
ency in the ſaid fund on the fifth day of July pre- 


ceding, and this had been made good out of the 


ſinking fund; by a reſolution of the ſeventh of 
February, already particulariſed. They therefore 
inſtructed the committee of ways and means, to 
conſider ſo much of the annuity and lottery act 
paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, as related to the 


three per centum annuities, amounting to the ſum 
of ſeven millions five hundred and ninety thouſand 


pounds, granted in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty nine; and alſo to conſider ſo 


much of the ſaid act as related to the ſubſidy of 


poundage upon certain goods and merchandizes 
to be imported into this kingdom, and the additi- 
onal inland duty on coffee and chocolate, The 


committee having taken theſe points into delibe- 


ration, agreed to the two reſolutions we have al- 
ready mentioned, with reſpect to the conſolidation; 
and a bill was brought in for adding thoſe annui- 
ties granted in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty nine, to the joint ſtock of three per cen- 
tum annuities, conſolidated by the acts of the 
twenty- fifth, twenty. eighth, twenty-ninth, and 
thirty- ſecond years of his majeſty's reign ; and for 
ſeveral duties therein mentioned, to the ſinking 
fund. The committee was afterwards impowered to 
receive a clauſe for cancelling ſuch lottery tickets 
as were made forth in purſuance of an act paſſed in 


the thirtieth year of his majeſty's reign, and were 
not then diſpoſed of: a clauſe for this purpoſe was 
accordingly added to the bill, which paſſed thro' 

both houſes without oppoſition, and received the 
royal aſſent at the end of the ſeſſion. On 


„„ „ 


— 
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on the twenty-ninth day of April, the lord 
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North preſented to the houſe a bill for encouraging Bi for 
the exportation of rum and ſpirits of the growth, encou- 


produce, and manufacture of the Britiſh ſugar plan- 


raging 


the ex- 


irits 
tations, from Great Bri itain, and of Britiſh: ſpi portation 


made from molaſſes; à bill which in à little time 
acquired the anction of the royal aſſent. This 
meaſure, it is to be hoped, will put an end to the 


practice of diſtill! ing rum from molaſſes in the 


Britiſn colonies in North America; for great quan- 


tities of molaſſes were daily ſmuggled into thoſe 
plantations from the French colonies, and great 
quantities of ſpirits diſtilled from them, for the 


Indian and African trade, to the manifeſt prejudice 


of the Britiſh ſugar-iſlands, and to the W 


of thoſe inhabited by the French. 
Towards the end of April, admiral Townſhend 


preſented a bill for the more effectual ſecuring the 


payment of ſuch prize and bounty monies as were 
appropriated to the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital, by 
an act paſſed in the twenty - ninth year of his ma- 

jeſty's reign. As by that law, no time was li- 
mited, or particular method preſcribed for giving 
notifications of the day appointed for the payment 
of the ſhares of the prizes and bounty money ; and 
many agents had neglected to ſpecify in the notifi- 
cation given in the London Gazette, for payment 
of ſhares of prizes condemned in the courts of ad- 
miralty in Great Britain, the particular day or time 
when ſuch payments were to commence, whereby 


it was rendered difficult, if not impoſſible, to aſ- 


certain the time when the hoſpital at Greenwich 


became intitled to the unclaimed ſhares; of con- 


ſequence could not enjoy the full benefit of the act. 
= "Bw 
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765 The bill now prepared imported, that from and 
_. .... after the firſt day of September, in the preſent year, 
| . al notifications of the payment of the ſhares of 
pPrizes taken by any of his majeſty's ſhips of war, 
and condemned in Great Britain, and from and 
| After the; firſt day of February in the year one thou- 
* and ſeven hundred and ſixty-one, all notifications 
1 of the payment of the ſhares of prizes taken and 
condemned in any other of hie majeſty's domi- 
nions in Europe, or in any of the Britiſh-planta- 
tions in America; and from and after the twenty- 
fifth day of December, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty- one, all notifications of the 
payment of the ſhares of prizes taken and con- 
demned in any other of his majeſty's dominions, 
ſhall be reſpectively given and publiſhed in the fol- 
loving manner: If the prize be condemned in any 
courtof admiralty in Great Britain, ſuch notification, 
under the agent's hand, ſhall be publiſhed in the 
London Gazette; and if condemned in any court of 
Admiralty, in any other of his majeſty's dominions, 
ſuch notifications ſhall be publiſhed in like manner 
in the Gazette, -or other news paper of public au- 

thority, of the iſland or place where the prize is 
condemned; and if there ſhall be no Gazette, or 
ſuch nes · paper publiſhed: there, then in ſome or 
one of the public newspapers of the place; and 

ſuch agents ſhall deliver to the collector, cuſtomer, 

or ſearcher; or his lawful. deputy, and if there ſhall 

be-no ſuch office, then tq the principal officer or 
officers of the place where the prize is condemned, 

or to the lawful deputy of ſuch principal officer, 
k of the Gazettes or other news-papers in which 


ſuch notifications are inſerted ; and if there ſhall 
9 e e ae 
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not Mt any — news · papers in any ſuch and 3 


or place, the agent ſhall give-two ſuch notifications 
in writing, under his hand; and every ſuch col- 
leftor or other officer as aforeſaid, ſhall ſubſcribe: 
his name on both the ſaid Gazettes, news- papers, 
or written notifications, and by the firit ſhip which 
ſhall ail from thence to any port of Great Britain, 
ſhall tranſmit to the treaſurer or deputy«treaſurers” 
of the faid royal hoſpital, one of the ſaid notifica- 
tions with his. name ſo ſubſcribed, to be there re- 
giitered, and ſhall faithfully preſerve and keep the 
other, with his name thereon ſubſeribed, in his 
own cuſtody ; and in every notification as aforeſaid, 
the agent ſhall ſpecify his place of abode, and the 
preciſe day of the month and year appointed 
for the payment of the reſpective ſhares to the cap- 
tors; and all notifications with reſpect to prizes 
condemned in Great-Britain ſhall be publiſhed in 
the London Gazette three days at leaſt before any 
ſhare of ſuch prize ſhall he payed; and with re- 
ſpect to prizes condemned in any other part of his 
majeſty's dominions, ſuch notification ſhall be de- 
livered to the ſaid collector or other officers as 
aforeſaid, three days at leaſt before any ſhare of 
ſuch prizes ſhall be payed. It was likewiſe enacted, 
that the agents for the diſtribution of bounty-bills 
ſhould inſert, and publiſh under their hands, in 
the London Gazette, three days at leaſt before 
payment, public notifications of the day and year 
appointed for ſuch payment, and alſo inſert therein 
their reſpective places of abode. | 
| The bill, even as it now ſtands, is liable to 
ſeveral objections. It may be dangerous to leave 
dhe money of the yaclaimed ſhares ſo long as three 
2 | years 
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years in the hands of the agent, who, together with 


his ſecurities, may prove inſolvent before the ex- 
piration of that term: then the time preſeribed | 


to the ſailors within which their claim is limited 


appears to be too ſhorr, when we conſider that they 
may be ſo icircumſtanced, turned over to another 
ſhip, and conveyed to a diſtant part of the globe, 
that they ſnhall have no opportunity to claim pay- 
ment: and ſhould three years elapſe before they 

could make application to the agent, they Would 
find their bounty or prize- money appropriated to 
the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital; nay, ſhould they 
die in the courſe of the voyage, it would be loft 


to their heirs and executors, who, being ignorant 


 Refotuti- 
ons con- 
cerning 
weights 
and mea- 
ſures, 


of their title, could not poſſibly claim within the 
time limited. | 7 

wy» committee baving been appointed o enquire 
into the original ſtandards of weights and meaſures 
in, the Kingdom of England, to conſider the laws 
relating thereto, and to report their obſervations 
thereupon, together with their opinion of the moſt 
effectual means for aſcertaining and enforcing uni- 


| form. and certain ſtandards of weights and mea- 


ſures, they prepared copies, models, patterns, and 
multiples, and preſented them to the houſe: then 
they were locked up by the clerk of the houſe; 
and the lord Carysfort preſented a bill, according 
to order, for enforcing uniformity of weights and 
meaſures to the ſtandards by law to be eſtabliſhed : 
but this meaſure, which had been fo long in de- 

pendence, was not yet fully diſcuſſed, and the 
ſtandards and weights were reſerved to another oc- 
caſion. i 


* 
4 ik. 
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A law was made for reviving and continuing ſo 
much of an act paſſed in the twenty. firſt year of 
his majeſty's reign as relates to the more effectual 
trial and puniſhment of high treaſon in the high- 

lands of Scotland; and. alſo. for continuing two 
other acts paſſed in the nineteenth and twenty-firſt 
years of his majeſty's reign, ſo far as they related to 
the more effectually diſarming the highlands of Scot- 
land, and ſecuring the peace thereof; and to allow 
further time for making affidavits of the execution 
of articles or contracts of clerks, to attornies c or ſoli- 
citors, and filing theteof. 

The king Jenin g been n to pardon 45 
Keith, earl mariſchal of Scotland, who had been 
attainfed for rebellion in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixteen, the parliament con- 
firmed this indulgence, by paſſing an act to enable 


the ſaid George Keith, late earl mariſchal, to ſue or 
entertain any action of ſuit, notwithſtanding his 


attainder, and to remove any diſability in him, by 
reaſon of the ſaid attainder, to take or inherit any 
real or perſonal eſtate, that may and ſhall hereafter 
deſcend or come to him, or which he was intitled 
to in reverſion or remainder before his attainder. 
This nobleman, univerſally reſpected for his pro- 
bity and underſtanding, had been employed as am- 
baſſador to the court of France by the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, and was actually at this juncture in the ſervice 
of that monarch, who, in all probability, interceded 
with the king of England in his behalf. When 
his pardon had paſſed the ſeals, he repaired to 


London, and was preſented to his majeſty, * 


whom he was mee graciouſly received. 


T neſs 
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| Theſe and a good number of other bills of lets 
importance, both private and public, were paſſed 


into laws by commiſſion; on the twenty-ſecond 


day of May, when the !ord-keeper of the great 
ſeal cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes: 
He began with an affurance, that his majeſty 


looked back on their proceedings with intire ſatis- 


faction. He ſaid, the duty and affection which they 
had expreſſed for the king's perſon and govern- 
ment, the zeal and unanimity they had ſhewed in 
maintaining the true intereſt of their country, could 
only be equalled by what his majeſty had formerly 


experienced from this parliament. He told them 


it would have given his majeſty the moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure, had he been able to aſſure them that his 
endeavours to promote a generalpeace had met with 
more ſuitable returns. He obſerved that his ma- 
jeſty, in conjunction with his good brother and ally 
the king of Pruſſia, had choſen to give their ene- 
mies proofs of this equitable diſpoſition, in the 
midſt of a ſeries of glorious victories; an oppor- 
tunity the moſt proper to take ſuch a ſtep with dig- 


nity, and to manifeſt to all Europe the purity and 


moderation of his views. After ſuch a conduct, 
he ſaid, the king had the comfort to reflect, that 
the further continuance of the calamities of war 
could not be imputed to him or his allies; that he 


truſted in the blefling of heaven upon the juſtice of 


his arms, and upon thoſe ample means which the 
zeal of the parliament, in ſo good a cauſe, had 
wiſely put into his hands, thar his future ſucceſſes 
in carrying on the war, would not fall ſhort of the 
paſt : and thar, in the event, the public tranquility 
would be reſtored on ſolid and durable foundations. 


He acquainted them that his manly had taken 


the 
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the moſt effeQual care to augment the combined An. 1565. 
| army in Germany; and at the ſame time to keep 
' up ſuch a force at home, as might fruſtrate any at- 
rempts of the enemy to invade theſe kingdoms ; 
ſuch attempts as had hitherto ended only in their 
own confuſion. He took notice that the royal navy 
was never in a more flouriſhing and reſpectable con- 
dition; and the ſignal victory obtained laſt winter 
over the French fleet, on their own coaſts, had 
given luſtre to his majeſty's arms, freſh ſpirit to 
his maritime forces, and reduced the naval ſtrength 
of France to a very low ebb. He gave them to 
underſtand that his majeſty had diſpoſed his ſqua- 
drons in ſuch a manner, as might beſt conduce to 
the annoyance of his enemies; to the defence of 
his own dominions, both in Europe and America; 
to the preſerving and purſuing his conqueſts, as 
well as to the protection of the trade of his ſub- 
jects, which he had extremely at heart. He told 
the commons, that nothing could relieve his ma- 
jeſty's royal mind, under the anxiety he felt for the 
burthens of his faithful ſubjects, but the public- 
ſpirited chearfulneſs with which their houſe had 
granted him ſuch large ſupplies, and his conviction 
that they were neceſſary for the ſecurity and eſſen- 
tial intereſts of his kingdoms ; he therefore returned 
them his hearty thanks for theſe ſupplies, and aſ- 
ſured them, they ſhould. be duly. applied to the 
| purpoſes for which they had been given. Finally, 
he recommended to both houſes the continuance s 
of that union and good harmony which he had ob- 
ferved with ſo much. pleaſure, and from which he 
| had derived ſuch important effects. He debred 


they would ſtudy to promote theſe deſirable objects, 
0 
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to ſupport the king's government, and the good 
order of their reſpective countries, and conſult their 
own real happineſs and proſperity. 

The ſucce ſſes of the laſt campaign had fluſhed the 
whole nation with the moſt elevated hope of future 
conqueſt, and the government was enabled to take 
every ſtep which appeared neceſſary to realize that 


ſanguine expectation: bur the war became every 


day more and more germanized. Notwithſtand- 
ing the immenſe ſums that were raiſed for the ex- 
pence of the current year; notwithſtanding the 
great number of land forces maintained in the ſer- 
vice, and the numerous fleets that filled the har- 


bours of Great Britain; we do not find that one 
freſh effort was made to improve the advantages 


ſhe had gained upon her own element; or for 
puſhing the war on national principles : for the re- 
duction of Canada was no more than the conſe- 
quence of the meaſures which had been taken in 


the preceding campaign. 


But before we record the progreſs of the war, 
it may be neceſſary to ſpecify ſome domeſtick oc- 
currences, that for a little while engroſſed the 
public attention. In the month of December in 
the preceding year, William Andrew Horne, a 
gentleman of ſome fortune in Derbyſhire, was ex- 


ecuted at Nottingham, in the ſeventy-fourth year 


of his age, for the murder of an infant born of his 
own ſiſter, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty-four. On the third day after the birth, 
this brutal ruffian thruſt the child in a linen bag, 
and, accompanied by his own brother on horſe- 
back, conveyed it to Anneſley in Nottinghamſhire, 


where i it was next wy found dead under a hay- 


ſtack. 
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ſtack. T hough this cruel ruſtic knew how much An. 1790. 
he lay at the mercy of his brother, whom he had 
made privy to this affair, far from endeavouring to 
engage his ſecrecy by offices of kindneſs and marks 
of affection, he treated him as an alien to his 
blood ; not barely with indifference, but even with 
the moſt barbarous rigour. He not only de- 
frauded him of his right, but exacted of him the 
loweſt menial ſervices; beheld him ſtarving in a cot- 
tage, while he lived himſelf in affluence; and refuſed 
to relieve with a morſel of charity, the children of 
his own brother begging at his gate. It was the 
reſentment of this pride and barbarity which, in all 
likelihood, firſt impelled the other to revenge. 
He pretended qualms of conſcience, and diſcloſed | 
the tranſaction of the child to ſeveral individuals. As 
the brother was univerſally hated for the inſolence 
and brutality of his diſpoſition, information was given 
againſt him, and a reſolution formed to bring him 
to condign puniſhment. Being informed of this 
deſign, he tampered with his brother, and deſired 
that he would retract, upon the trial, the evidence 
he had given before the juſtice. Though the bro- 
ther rejected this ſcheme of ſubornation, he of- 
fered to withdraw himſelf from the kingdom, if 
he might have five pounds to defray the expence of 
his removal, So ſordidly avaritious was the other, 
that he refuſed to advance this miſerable pittance, 
though he knew his own life depended upon his 
compliance. He was accordingly apprehended, 
tried, and convicted on his brother's evidence ; and 
then he confeſſed the particulars of his expoſing the 
infant. He denied, indeed, that he had any thought 
the child would periſh, and declared he intended 
Numb. 28. Ra it 
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this calamity were in a great meaſure alleviated 


But no ſubject ſo much engroſſed the converſa- 
tion and paſſions of the public, as did the caſe of 
ld G—e S——e, who had by this time re- 
— ſigned his command in Germany, and returned to 

. 


jmputation of which his character now ſuſtained, 
was accuſed of having diſobeyed orders, and his 


conduct repreſented as infamous in every particular, W 


' which no perſon could trace to its origin; yet this 


HISTORY or ENGLAND, 

An. 1760. jt as a preſent tothe gentleman at whoſe gate it was 
8 laid : but as he appeared to be a hardened miſ: 
creant, devoid of humanity, ſtained with the 
complicated crimes of tyranny, fraud, rapine, in. 
ceſt, and murde., very little credit is due to his 


declaration, 


1n the courſe of the ſame month, part of Weſt- 
minſter was grievouſly alarmed by a dreadful con- 
flagration, which broke out in the houſe of a ca- 


binet maker near Covent-Garden, raged with 
great fury, and teduced near twenty houſes to 


aſhes. Many others were damaged, and ſeveral 
perſons either burned in their apartments, or 
buried under the ruins. The bad conſequences of 


by the humanity of the public, and the generous 
compaſſion of the prince of Wales, who contri- 
buted liberally to the relief of the ſufferers. 


England, the country which, of all others, it 
would have been his intereſt to avoid at this junc- 
ture, if he was really conſcious of the guilt the 


With the firſt tidings of the battle fought at Min- 
den, the defamation of this officer arrived. He 


Theſe were the ſuggeſtions of a vague report, 


report immediately gave birth to one of the moſt 
inflemmatory pamphlets that ever were exhibited to 


the 
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lhe poll, The firſt charge had oF the. peo- * 1760. | 


ple c of England, jealous in honour, ſudden and 
[raſh in their: reſentments, and obſtinately adhering 
to the prejudices they have eſpouſed, The implied 
accuſation in_the orders of  p——e Fra and 
the combuſtible matter ſuperadded by the pam- 
phlet writer, kindled u up ſuch a blaze of indignation 
in the minds of the people, as admitted of no tem- 
perament or controul. An abhorrence and deteſta- 
tion of ld G Se, as a toward and a 
traitor, | became the univerſal paſſion, which acted 
by contagion, infecting all degrees of people from 
the cottage to the t ; and no individual, who 
had the leaſt regard for his own character and quiet, 
would venture to preach up moderation, or even 
adviſe a ſuſpenſion of belief, until more certain in- 
formation could be received. Freſh fuel was con- 
tinually thrown in by obſcure authors of pamphlets 
and news-papers, who ſtigmatized and inſulted 
with ſuch - virulent . perſeverance, that one would 
| have imagined they were actuated by petfonal mo- 
tives, not retained by mercenary bookſellers, 
 agaioſt that unfortunate. nobleman. Not ſatisfied 
with inventing circumſtances to his diſhonour, in 
his conduct off the laſt occaſion, they pretended to 
take a retroſpective view-of his character, and pro- 
duced à number of anecdotes to his prejudice, 
which had never before ſeen the light, and but for 
this occaſion had probably never been known. 
Not: that all the writings which appeared on this 
10 ſubject contained freſn matter of, aggravation againſt 
Id G—— S——le. Some writers, either 


animated by the hope of advantage, or hired to 
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An. 1760. betray the cauſe which they undertook to defend, 


entered the liſts as profeſſed champions of the ac- 


cuſed, aſſumed the pen in his behalf, devoid of 


ſenſe, unfurniſhed with materials, and produced 


performances which could not fail to injure his cha- 


racter among all thoſe who believed that he coun- 
tenanced their endeavours, and ſupplied them wich 
the facts and arguments of his defence. 

Such preciſely was the ſtate of the diſpute, when 
G arrived in London. While p 
F——4q was crowned with laurel; while the k— of 
G- B——n approved his conduct, and as 


the moſt glorious mark of that approbation, inveſted 


him with the order of the garter ; while his name 
was celebrated through all England, and extolled 
in the warmeſt expreſſions of hyperbole, above all 
the heroes of antiquity ; every mouth was opened 
in execration of the late commander of the Britiſh 
troops in Germany. He was now made acquainted 
with the particulars of this imputed guilt, which he 
had before indiſtinctly learned. He was accuſed of 
having diſobeyed three ſucceſſive orders he had re- 
ceived from the general, during the action at Min- 
den, to advance with the cavalry of the right wing, 
which he commanded, and ſuſtain the infantry that 
were engaged; and after the cavalry were put in moti- 
on, of having halted them unneceſſarily, and marched 
ſo ſlow, that they could not reach the place of action 
in time to be of any ſervice; by which conduct the 


| opportunity was loſt of attacking the enemy when 


they gave way, and rendering the victory more 
glorious and deciſive. . The firſt ſtep which lord 
G took towards his own vindication with the 

„ pub: 
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public, was in printing a ſhort addreſs *, intreat- An. 176 


ing them to ſuſpend their belief with reſpect to his 


—Y 


Fg =. tt 


* A ſhort addreſs from Lord 


GrorRGE SACKVILLE ro the 
Tube | 

'The various reports that 
have been propagated to my 
diſadvantage, and the many 
falſnoods which have been 
aſſerted to ruin my character, 
lay me under the neceſſity 
of remaining not entirely ſi- 
lent, though I am debarred 
at preſent from ſtating my 
caſe to the public, as I ſhould 
have done, had I not aſſu- 
rances of obtaining a court- 


martial for my trial, the only 


legal and effectual method of 
convincing the world how little 
foundation there has been for 
the torrent of calumny and 
abuſe which has been ſo ma- 
liciouſly thrown out againſt 
mba 14ty le 540 

I had rather, upon this oc- 
caſion, ſubmit myſelf to all 
the inconveniencies that may 
ariſe from the want of ſtile, 
than borrow aſſiſtance from 
the pens of others, as I can 


have no hopes of eſtabliſhing. 
my character, but from the 


force of truth. I ſhall, there- 
fore, as plainly, and diſtinct- 
ly as poſſible, relate a few cir- 
cumſtances, which will at leaſt 
ſhew that nobody could be 
more deſirous than I was to 
bring truth to light, and ſub- 
jet my conduct to the ſtricteſt 
ſcrutiny. 


an unfavourable lig 


„ — 


4 


The inſtant I found by the 


implied cenſure given out in 
orders the 2d of Auguſt, that 


my conduct had appeared in 

1 to prince 
Ferdinand, on the day of ac- 
tion, I endeavoured to inform 
myſelf what particular I had 
either failed in or neglected 
my duty; I heard in general 
of diſobedience of orders, but 
I could fix no certain period 
of time to my ſuppoſed crime, 
till colonel Fitzroy acquainted 
me with what had paſſed be- 
tween his ſerene highneſs and 
him upon my ſubje&, in re- 
gard to the orders delivered 
to me by him (colonel Fitz- 
roy) thar day; whenever my 
trial comes, I ſhall endeayoux 
to clear up that point to the 
ſatisfaction of the public: my 
own aſſertions may have little 
weight, but the oaths of wit- 


neſſes, whoſe veracity cannot 


be called in queſtion, will, I 
truſt, prove my innocence be- 
yond the poſſibility of doubt. 

Under theſe circumſtances, 
I immediately applied for his 
majeſty's permiſſion to return 
to England, that I might an- 
ſwer anyaccuſation that ſhould 
be brought againſt me; for, 
as commander in chief of the 
Britiſh forces in Germany, no 
perſon there could order a 
court- martial for my trial, 
had there been an accuſation 

„4 laid; 
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An-. 1760. character, until the charge brought againſt op” 
ſhould be and diſcuſſed by 2 court martial 


% 
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laid; the power of fbmön 
ing courts- martial, and ap- 


proving their ſentences, was 


veſted in me by my commiſ- 
ſion, and no Britiſh officer or 
ſoldier could be * Wm 7 
other authority, 

Bs ſoon as I ved in Ton- 
don, on Friday evening the 
5th, I inſtantly wrote the fol- 
| lowing letter to the —_—_— 
ar woe 8 


th Lord, 


I have the honour of ac ac- 
quainting your lordſhip with 
wyterrival in England, inpur- 
ſuance of his majeſty's per- 
miſſion, ſent to me, at my re- 
quioſt, by your lordſhip. 

thought myſelf much in- 
jured abroad, by an implied 
cenſure upon my conduct; I 
find I am fill more unfortu⸗ 
nate at home, by being pub- 
lily reprefented as having 
neglected my duty in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, by diſobey- 
ing the poſitive orders of his 
ſerene highneſs prince Ferdi- 
nand: as I am conſcious. of 
neither neglect, nor diſobe- 
dienee of orders; as I am cer- 
tain J did my duty to the ut- 
moſt of my abilities; and as 
Jam perſuaded that the prince 
himſelf would have found, that 
he had no juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt me, had he con- 
deſcended to have enquired 
into my conduct, before he 


| ly * I have to aſk is, 


„ 


had expreſſed his diſapproba- ; 


tion of it, from the partial 
repreſentation of others: 1 


therefore moſt humbly re- 
queſt, that I may at laſt have 
a public opportunity given 
me of attemptibg to juſtify'- 


myſelf to his majeſty, and to 
my country, by a court- mar- 


tial being appointed; that if 


Jam guilty, I may ſuffer ſuch 
puniſhment as I may have de- 
ſerved; and, if innocent, that 
I may Rand acquitted in the 
opinion of the world: but it 
is really too ſevere to have 


been cenſured unheard, to 
have been condemned before 
I was tried, and to be inform 
ed neither of my e nor | 
my accuſers, | 00 


I a1 my Lord, Kc. Kc. 


Gro SACKVILLE!) 


. — 


received an an RIP: to this 
letter on Monday the 1oth, 


in which I was aſſured, that a 
court- martial, upon my ap- 
plication, would be granted, 


as ſoon as the officers, ca- 
pable of givingev idence, could | 
leave their poſts; hut previ- 


- ouſly to the receipt of that 
letter, I was diſmiſſed from all 
my military employments: 
notwithſtanding which diſ- 


miſſion, I ſtill hope, and am 


informed, that I may have 


the advantage of a legal trial. 
In the mean time, the on- 


chat 
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trial which he had already ſolicited, and was in 
hope of obtaining, 28 

Finding, himſelf IE to ſtem the tide of po- 
pular preſudice, which flowed againſt him with ir- 
teſiſtible impetuolity, he might have retired in 
quiet and ſafety, and left it to ebb at leiſure. This 


would have been generally deemed a prudential 


ſtep, by all thoſe who conſidered the unfavourable 
medium through which every particular of his con- 
duct muſt have been viewed at that juncture, even 
by men who cheriſhed the moſt candid inten- 
tions; when they reflected upon the power, influ- 


ence, and popularity of his accuſer; the danger 


of aggravating the reſentment of the ſ , already 
too conſpicuous; and the riſque of hazarding his 
life on the honour and integrity of wüne ld who 


might think their fortunes depended upon the na- 


ture of the evidence they ſhould give. Notwith- 


ſanding thoſe ſuggeſtions |——d G e, ſeem- 
ingly impatient of the imputation under which his 
character laboured, inſiſted upon the privilege of a 
Esel trial, which was granted accordingly, after 
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that the public will ee crime, what can an n injured 


its judgment till ſuch facts officer, under ſuch circum- 
can be produced, from which ſtances, have recourſe to, but 
alone the truth can appear ; claiming that juſtice; which is 
but if plans of a battle are to due to every Engliſhman, of 
be referred to, which can give being heard before he is con- 
no juſt idea of it; if diſpoſi- - demned; the ſooner that hap- 
tions of the cavalry and infan- pens, the happier J ſhall be, 
try are ſuppoſed, which never as I am conſcious my inno- 
exiſted; if orders for attacks cence muſt appear, when real 
and purſyits are quoted, which facts are truly ſtated and fully 
never were delivered; and if proved. | 

diſobedience to thoſe imagi- SG)” OE SACKVILLE. 
bary orders are e as a | 


4 % 
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An. 1760. the judges had given it as their opinion, that he 
might be tried by a court-martial, though he no 
longer retained any commiſſion in the ſervice. A 
court of general officers being appointed and aſ- 
ſembled to enquire into his conduct, the judge-ad- 
vocate gave him to underſtand that he was charg- 
ed with having diſobeyed the orders of prince Fer- 
dinand, relative to the battle of Minden. - 
Situation That the reader may have the more diſtinct idea 
of the of the charge, it is neceſſary to remind him that 
os bs |— G S——e commanded the cavalry of the 
. right wing, conſiſting of Hanoverian and Britiſh 
at the horſe, diſpoſed in two lines, the Britiſh being at 
battle of the extremity on the right, extending to the village 
Minden. of Hartum; the Hanoverian cavalry forming the 
left, that reached almoſt to an open wood or grove, 
| which divided the horſe from the line of infantry, 
particularly from that part of the line of infantry 
conſiſting of two brigades of Britiſh foot, the Ha- 
noverian guards, and Hardenberg's. regiment, 
This was the body of troops which ſuſtained the 
brunt of the battle with the moſt incredible cou- 
1 rage and perſeverance. They of their own accord 
1 Advanced to attack the left of tht enemy's cavalry, 
| through a moſt dreadfyl fire of artillery and ſmall 
| arms, to which they were expoſed in front and 
flank ; they withſtood the repeated attacks of the 
= whole French gendarmerie, whom, at length, they 
totally routed, together with a body of Saxon 
troops on their left; and to their valour the victory 
was chiefly owing. The ground from which theſe 
troops advanced was a kind of heath or plain, 
which opened a conſiderable way to the left, where 


the reſt of the army was formed in order of battle; 
4 but 


3 — 


until they ſhould receive further orders. 
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| but on the nichr it was bounded by che wood, on An. 176. 
the other ſide of which the cavalry of the right 


wing was poſted, having in front the village of 


Halen, from whence the French had been driven 


by the piquets in the army there poſted, and in 
front of them a windmill, ſituated in the middle 
ſpace between them and a battery Ro on the 
left of the enemy. + 

Early in the morning captain Malhorti had, by 
order of prince Ferdinand, poſted the cavalry of the 
right wing in the ſituation we have juſt deſcribed, 


the village of Hartum with incloſures on the right, 


a narrow wood on the left, the village of Halen i in 


their front, and a windmill in the middle of an open 
plain, which ied directly to the enemy. In this po- 


ſition lord G— S— was directed to remain, until 


he ſhould receive further orders; and here it was 


thoſe orders were given which he was ſaid to have 
diſobeyed. Indeed, he was previouſly charged 
with having neglected the orders of the preceding 
evening, which imported, that the horſes ſhould 


be ſaddled at one in the morning, though the tents | 


were not to be ſtruck, nor the troops under arms, 
He was 
accuſed of having diſobeyed theſe orders, and of 
having come late in the field, after the cavalry 
was formed. Captain Winchingrode, aid ducamp 


to prince Ferdinand, declared upon oath, that 


while the infantry of the right wing were ad- 
vancing towards the enemy for the ſecond time, 
he was ſent with orders to lord G— S to ad- 
vance with the cavalry. of the right wing, and ſuſ- 
tain the infantry, which was going to engage, by 
forming the horſe under his command, upon the 


heath 
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heath in a third line behind the regiments ; that he 


delivered: theſe ordersto lord G 8 —, giving him 
to underſtand that he ſhould march the cavalry 


through the wood, or trees on his left, to the heath 


where they were to be formed; that, on his return 
tothe heath, he met colonel Fitzroy riding at full 
gallop towards lord G—; and that he (Winching- 
rode) followed him back in order to haſten the 
march of the cavalry, Col. Ligonier; another of the 


Prince's aids du camp, depoſed that he catried orders 
from the "general. to lord G to advance with the 
| cavalry,” 1 in order to profit from the diforder which 


appeared" in the enemy's cavalry ; that lord G— | 
made no anſwer to theſe orders, but turning to the 
troops, commanded them to draw their ſwords, and 
march; that the colunel ſeeing” them advance a few 
paces on the right forwards, told his Jordſhip he 
muſt march. to the left; that in the mean time 
colonel Fitzroy arriving with orders for the Britiſh 


cavalry only to advance, lord G— aid the orders 


were contradictory, and colonel Ligonier replied 
they differed only in numbers; but the deſtination 
of his march was the fame, to the left. Colonel 


Fitzroy, the third aid du camp to prince Ferdi- 


nand, gave evidence that when he told lord G 
it was the prince's order for the Britiſh cavalry to 
advance towards the left, his lordſhip obſerved, that 
it was different from the order brought by colonel 


Ligonier, and he could not think the prince in- 


tended to break the line; that he aſked which way 
the cavalry was to march, and who was to be theit 
guide; that when lie (the aid du camp) offered to 
Nad the column through the wood on the left, his 
lordſhip ſeemed ſtill difſatisfied with the order, ſay- 


= EON GE HUT 
ing ir did not agree with the order, . by cs. 


jonel Ligonier, and defired to be conducted i in per- 
ſon tothe prince, that he might have an explana; 


393. 
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tion from, his Qwn mouth, z à reſolution which Was 
immediately executed. . «- 'The next evidence, an of- 


ficer of, rank in the army, madg oath. that, i in his : 
opinion, when the orders were deli vered to lord G—, 1 


his lordſhip was alarmed to a very great degree, . 


and ſeemed to be in the utmoſt confuſion, A cer- 


rain nobleman, of bigh. rank and unblemiſhed repu- 


ration, declared. that captain Winchingrode, have 


ing told him it. Was abſolutely neceſſary that the 


cavalry; ſhould march and form a line,, to ſupport 


the foot, he hach given orders to the ſecond line to 


march; that as ſoon as they arrived at the place | 


| where the action began, he was met by col. Fi itzroy 

with an order for thecavalry to adyance as faſtas poſ- 

 fibleq that in marching to this place, an order came 
ta halt, yati: they could: be Joined by the firſt line 


of cavalry: that afterwards, in SINADEINGs they 


were again halted hy lord G— 8—; that, in his 


opinion they might have marched ab more ex- 


pedirion; and even come up in time enough to act | 


againlt the enemy ſome other officers, who were 


examined on the ſubject, eg with the m— in 
theſes ſentiments. 

Lord G—, in tis defence, proved by unde- 
niable evidence, that he never received the orders 
iſſued on the eve of the battle, nor any ſort of in- 
mation ir plan of action, although he was cer- 
| tainly intitled to ſome ſuch communication as com- 

mander in chief of the Britiſh forces; that, never- 
theleſs, the orders concernin g the horſes were obeyed 


by thoſe who received them; that lord G—, in- 
ſtead of lotcering or loling time while the troops 


Particu- 
lars of his 


1 P's 


defence; 
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1e. were forming, prepared to put himſelf at the head 


of the cavalry on the firſt notice that they were in 


motion; that he was ſo eager to perform his duty, 


as to ſer out from his quarters, without even wait- 
ing for an aid du camp to attend him, and was in 
the field before any general officer of his divifion. 
He declared that, when captain Winchingrode de- 
livered the order to form the cavalry in one line, 
making a third, to advance and ſuſtain the infantry, 
he neither heard him ſay he was to march by the left, 
nor ſaw him point with his ſword to the wood thro' 
which he was to paſs. Neither of theſe directions 
were obſerved by any of the aids du camp or officers | 
then preſent, except one gentleman, the perſon who 
bore witneſs to the confuſion in the looks and de- 
portment of his lordſhip. It was proved, that the 
neareſt and ' moſt practicable way of advancing 
againſt the enemy was by the way of the windmill, | 
to the left of the village of Halen. It appeared 

that lord G— imagined this was the only way. by 

which he fhould be ordered to advance; that, in 


this perſuaſion, he had ſent an officer to reconnoi- 


tre the village of Halen as an object of importance, 
as it would have been upon the flank: of the ca- 
valry in advancing forwards ; that when he receiv- 
ed the order from Winchingrode to form the line 
and advance, he ſtill imagined this was his route, 
and, on this ſuppoſition, immediately detached an 
aid du camp to remove a regiment of Saxe Gotha, 
which was in the front; that he ſent a ſecond to 
obſerve the place where the infantry were, and a 
third to reconnoitre the enemy; that in a few mi- 
nutes, colonel Ligonier coming up with an order 
from prince F— to advance the cavalry, his lord- 
ſnip immediately drew his ſword, and ordered them 


GEORGE II. 


to march forward by the windmill, The colonel An, 1560. 


declared that when he delivered the order, he added, 
by the left!” but lord G—affirmed that he heard 
no ſuch direction: nor did it reach the ears of any 
other perſon then preſent, except of that officer 
who witneſſed to the ſame direction given by Win- 
chingrode. It was proved that immediately after 
the troops were put in motion, colonel Fitzroy 
arrived with an order from prince F—, importing 
that the Britiſh. cavalry only ſhould advance by the 
left; that lord G— declared their orders were 
contradictory, and ſeemed the more puzzled, as he 


underſtood that both theſe gentlemen came off. 
nearly at the ſame time from the prinee, and were 


probably directed to communicate the ſame order. 
It was therefore natural to ſuppoſe there was a miſ- 


take, as there might be danger in breaking the line, 


as the route by the wood appeared. more difficult 


365 


and tedious than that by the windmill, which led 


directly through open ground to the enemy; and 


as he could not think that if a body of horſe was 


immediately wanted, the general would ſend for the 
| Britiſh, that were at the fartheſt extremity of the 
wing, rather than for the Hanoverian cavalry, who 
formed the left of the line, and conſequently were 
much nearer the ſcene of action. It was proved 
that lord G, in this uncertainty, reſolved to ap- 
ply for an explanation to the p— in perſon, who 
he underſtood was at a ſmall diſtance; that with 
this view, he ſet out with all poſſible expedition ; 


- 


that having entered the wood, and perceived that 


the country beyond it opened ſooner to the left than 
he had imagined, and captain Smith, his aid du 
camp, adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſnould be 
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An 7560. put in motion, he ſent back that gentleman with 


orders for them to advance by the left with all poſ- 
f ſible diſpatchi; that he rode up to the general, who 
received him without any marks of diſpleaſure, and 
ofdered him to bring up the whole cavalry of the 
right wing in a line upon the heath; an order, as 
'*the reader will perceive, quite different from that 
ich was ſo warmly eſpouſed by the aid du camp; 
£ that as the- marquis of G— had already put the ſe- 
cond line in motion, according to à ſeparate order 
which he had received, and the head of his column 
was already in-view, coming out of the wood, lord 
86 — thought it neceſſary to halt the troops on the 
left, untib the right ſhould come into the line, and 
- afterwards ſend them orders to march ſlower, that 
two regiments; which had been thrown out of the 
ne, might: have an opportunity to replace them- 

''folves im4heir proper ſtations. 
Remarks | With reſpect to the confuſion which one deer 
on his '-affirrgeds: was perceivable in- the countenance and 
defence. deportmentof this commander, a conſiderable num- 
ber of other officers then prefentʒ being interrogated 
by his lordſhip, ' unanimouſly deelared, that they 
* ſaw no ſueh marks of confuſion; but that he deli- 
vered his orders with all the marks uf eblneſs and 
deliberation. The candid- reader will of himſelf 
1 6— whether a man's heart is to- be judged 
dy -anyiehatge of his complexion, granting ſuch a 
Change to- have happened; whether the evidence 
of one witneſs, in ſuch a eaſe,” wil weigh againſt 
the concurrent teſtimony of all the dffieers whiole | 
immediate buſineſs ĩt was to attend and obſerve the 
commander : whether it was dikely that an officer, 
Gi who had been more than once in aQual-fervice;and 
| 3 be- 
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| behaved without reproach, ſo,, as to attain | 
eminent rank in the army, ſhould exhibit ſymptoms 
of fear and confuſion, when there was in reality, no 
appearance of danger; for none. of theſe orders! im- 
ported that he ſhould attack the enemy, bur, only 
advance to ſuſtain the infantry- | The. time. which 
elapſed, from the firſt, order he received by 
captain Winchipgrode, to the, arrival. of colonel 
Ligonier, did not exceed elg ght minutes, during 
which his aid du camp, captain, Hugo, oy em- 
; ployed in removing the Saxe Gotha regiment! from 
the front, by which he propoſed to advance. | Fri rom. 
that period till the cavalry : actually marched, in con- 
| ſequence of an order from lord G—, the length of 
time was differently eſtimated i in the opinion of dif- 
ferent witneſſes, but, at a medium, computed by the. 
judge-advocare at 15 minutes, during which, , the 
following circumſtances were tranſacted: the troops 
were firſt ordered to advance forwards, then halted; 
the contradictory orders arrived and were diſputed ; 
the commander deſired the two aids du camp to 
agree about which was the Preciſe. order, and he 
would obey it immediately; each jnſiſting upon that 
which he had delivered, lord G-- haſtened to the : ge- 
.neral for an explanation; and as he paſſed the : wood, 
"Tent back captain Smith, to the right of the cayalry, 
which was at a conſiderable diſtance, to put the ri- 
tiſh horſe in motion. We ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine whether the commander of ſuch an important 
. body may be excuſable for hefitating. when. he re- 
ceives contradictory orders at the fame time, eſpe- 
cially when both orders run counter tohis gun judg- 
ment; whether in that caſe 1 it 1s, allowable for, him 


to ſuſſ pend the operation for a few minutes, in order 
| | | 
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„Ane. to conſult in perſon the commander in chief, about * 


2 we % 


* 


the ſyſtem of lord G 


ſep of ſuch conſequence to the preſervation of the 
whole army. Neither will we venture to decide dog- 


matically on the merits of the march, after the ca- 

vualry were put in motion; whether they marched - 

too ſlow, or were unneceſſarily halted, in their way 
to the heath. It was proved indeed, that lord G 
was always remarkably ſlow in his movements of 
Cavalry, on the ſuppoſition thati f horſes are blown, 


they muſt be unfit for ſervice, and that the leaſt 
hurry is apt to diſorder the line of horſe to ſuch a 
degree, as would rob them of their proper effect, 
and render all their efforts eee This being 
S———e, it may de- 
ſerve conſideration, whether he could deviate from 
It on this delicate occaſion, without renouncing the 
dictates of his own judgment and diſcretion; and 
Whether he was at liberty to uſe his own judgment, 


after having received the order to advance. After 


all, whether he was inten tionally guilty, and what 


were the motives by which he was really actuated, 


are queſtions which his own conſcience alone can 
ſolve. Even granting him to have heſitated from 
perplexity, to have lingered from vexation, to 


have failed through error of judgment, he will 


probably find favour with the candid and humane 
part of his fellow- ſubjects, when they reflect upon 
the nature of his ſituation, placed at the head of 
ſuch a body of cavalry, uninſtructed and uninform- 


ed of plan or circumſtance, divided from the reſt of 
the army, unacquainted with the operations of the 
day, chagrined with doubt and diſappointment, 
and perplexed by contradictory orders, neither of 
Which he could execute without offering violence 


, to 
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to his own judgment; when they conſider the en- An. 1760. 


deavours he uſed to manifeſt his obedience ; the 


laſt diſtinct order, which he in perſon received and 
executed; that mankind are liable to miſtakes; 


that the cava! ry were not originally intended to 


act, as appears in the account of the battle, pub- 
lied at the Hague, by the authority of p 


F—d, expreſly declaring,. that the cavalry on 


the right did not act, becauſe it was deſtined to 
ſuſtain the infantry in a third line; that if it had 
really been deſigned for action, it ought either to 


have been poſted in another place, or permitted 


to advance ſtraight forwards by the wind mil, ac- 
cording to the idea of its commander ; finally; 


when they recal to view the general confuſion that 


ſeems to have prevailed through the manceuvres of 
that morning, and remember Tome particulars of 
the action 3 that the brigades of Britiſh artillery 
had no orders until they applied co lord G 
S-----, who directed them ro the ſpot where they 
acquitted themſelves with ſo much honour and 
effect, in contributing to the ſucceſs of the day; 

that the glory and advantage acquired by the few 
brigades of infantry, who may be ſaid to have de- 


feated the whole French army, was in no reſpect ow- 


ing to any general or particular orders or inſtructions, 


but entirely flowing from the native valour of the 


troops, and the ſpirited conduct of their immediate 
commanders; and that a great number of officers 
in the allied army, even of thoſe who remained on 
the open heath, never ſaw the face of the enemy, 
of ſaw them at ſuch a diſtance that they could not 
diſtinguiſh more than the hats and the arms of rhe 


Bririſh regiments with which they were engaged. 
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An. 1760. With reſpect to the imputation of cowardice levell. 
ed at lord G- by the unthinking multitude, 
and circulated with ſuch induſtry and clamour, we 
ought to conſider it as a mob-accuſation, which the 
braveſt of men, even the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough, could not eſcape; we ought to receive 
it as a dangerous ſuſpicion, which ſtrikes at the 
root of character, and may blaſt that honour in a 
moment, which the ſoldier has acquired in a long 
courſe of painful ſervice, at the continual hazard | 
of his life; we ought to diſtruſt it as a malignant | 
charge, altogether inconſiſtent with the former con- 
duct of the perſon accuſed, as well as with his ſub- 
ſequent impatience and perſeverance in demanding 
a trial, to which he never would have been called; p 
a trial, which, though his life was at ſtake, and his ; 
cauſe out of countenance, he ſuſtained with ſuch 
courage, fortitude, and preſence of mind, as even 
his enemies themſelves could not help admiring. 
Thus have we given a ſuccin& detail of this re- 
markable affair, with that ſpirit of impartiality, 
that ſacred regard to truth, which the importance 
of hiſtory demands. To the beſt of our recollec- 
tion, we have forgot no eſſential article of the ac- 
cuſation, nor ſuppreſſed any material circumſtance 
urged in defence of lord G S- lle. Un- 
known to his perſon, unconnected with his friends, 
unmoved by fear, unbiaſſed by intereſt, we have 
candidly obeyed the dictates of juſtice, and the 
calls of humanity, in our endeavours to diſſipate 
the clouds of prejudice and miſapprehe nſion, | 
warmed perhaps with an honeſt diſdain at the un- gi 
generous, and, in our opinion, unjuſt perfecution, 00 


wh:ch, previous to his trial, an officer of rank, ſer- 1 
vice, 


CF gee” Wi 


oe 
vice, and character, the deſcendãnt of an illuſtrious 


family, the ſon of a nobleman univerſally reſpect- 


ed, a Briton; a feilow-ſubject, had undergone. 
The court martial having examined the evidence, 
and heard the defence, gave judgment in theſe 
words: The court, upon due conſideration of 
the whole matter before them, is of opinion, that 
lord G is guilty of having diſobeyed 
the orders of prince Fd of B——k, whom 


371 
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Sentence 
of the 
court- 
martial. 


ne was, by his commiſſion and inſtructions. 


directed to obey as commander in chief, ac- 
cording to the rules of war; and it is the far- 


ther opinion of this court, that the ſaid lord G- 


d is, and, he is hereby agjudged, unfit to 
ſerve his majeſty + in any military capacity whatſo- 
ever.” His ſentence was confirmed by the king, 
who moreover ſignified his pleaſure, that it ſhould 
be given out in public orders, not only in Bri- 
tain, but in America and every quarter of the 
globe, where any Engliſh troops happened to be, 
that officers being convinced, that neither high 
birth nor great employ meats can ſhelter offences of 
ſuch a nature; and that ſeeing they are ſubject to 
cenſures much worſe than death to a man who has 
any ſenſe of honour, they may avoid the fatal con- 
ſequences ariſing from diſobedience of orders. To 
complete the diſgrace of this unfortunate gene- 
ral, his majeſty in council called for the council- 
book, and ordered the name of lord G S—— 
to be ſtruck out of the liſt of privy-countellors. 
This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by another trial, 
ſtil more remarkable. T.aurence earl Ferrers, a 
nobleman of a violent ſpirit, who had committed 
many outrages, and, in the opinion of all who 
Bb 2 knew 


Earl Fer- 
rers ap- 
prehend- 
ed for 


murder. 
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An. 17. knew him, given manifold proofs of inſanity, at 

length perpetrated, a murder, which ſubjected him 

to the cognizance of juſtice, His deportment to 

his lady was ſo brutal, that application had been 

made to the houſe of peers, and a ſeparation effected 

by act of parliament, Truſtees were nominated ; 

and one Mr. Johnſon, who had, during the beſt 

part of his life, been employed in the family, was 

how appointed receiver of the eſtates, at the carbs 

own requeſt. The conduct of this man in the 

courſe of his ſtewardſhip gave umbrage to lord 

Ferrers, whoſe diſpoſition was equally jealous and 

vindictive. He imagined all his own family had 

conſpired againſt his intereſt, and that Johnſoa Ml | 

was one of their accomplices; that he had been in- 

ſtrumental in obtaining the act of parliament, which! 

Wi his lordſhip conſidered as a grievous hardſhip; that MM} « 
0 he had diſappointed him in regard to a certain con- I 
oF tract about coal-mines; in a word, that there was 2 IM x 
41M colluſion between Johnſon and the earPs adverſa- MW © 
1 BF ties. Fired with theſe ſuppoſitions, he firſt ex, h 
_ preſſed his reſentment by giving Johnſon notice to n 
quit the farm which he poſſeſſed on the eſtate; I ſe 
but finding the truſtees had confirmed the leaſe, he WM d. 
etermi ined to gratify his revenge by affaMnation, ſt 

and laid his plan accordingly. On Sunday the 
thirteenth of January, he appointed this unhappy 

man to come to his houſe, on the Friday following, 

in order to pe ruſe papers, or ſettle accompts; and 
Johnſon went thither, without the leaſt luſpicion df 

what was prepared for his reception: for aithougi 

5 he was no ſtranger to his Jordlhip' s dangerous dil- 
; poſition, and 1 he had ſome time before incur- 
red his diſpleaſure, yet he imagined his reſentment 
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GEORGE If. 373 
had intirely ſubſided, as the earl had of late behaved An. 1760. 
to him with remarkable complacency. He there- 


a0 fore at the time appointed repaired to his lordſhip's 
m houſe of Stanton in Leiceiterſhire, at the diſtance 
to of a ſhort mile from his own habitation, and was 
en admitted by a maid ſervant. The ear! had diſmiffed 
ed every perſon in the houſe, upon various pretences, 
J; except three women who were left in the kitchen. 
t Johnſon advancing to the door of the apartment, 
as was received by his lordſhip, who deſired him to 
s walk into another room, where he joined him in a 
he few minutes, and then the door was locked on the 
d iaſide. After a great deal of warm expoſtulation, 
ad the earl inſiſted upon his ſubſcribing a paper, ac- 


ad knowledging himſelf a villain ; and on his refuſing 
da to comply with this demand, declared he wool 
n. put him to death. In vain the unfortunate man re- 
ch monſtrated agaiaſt this cruel injuſtice, and depre- 
gat MW cated the indignation of this furious nobleman. 
\n- He remained deaf to all his intreatics, drew forth a 
WV! piſtol, which he had loaded for the purpoſe, and 
ſa· MW commanding him to implore heaven's mercy on 
x. his knees, ſhot him through the body while he 
to remained in that ſupplicating attitude. The con- 


* 


e; ſequence of this violence was not immediate . 
be death; but his lordſhip ſeeing the wretched victim 
„, till alive and ſenſible, tho? agonized with pain, felt a 


the momentary motion of pity. He ordered his ſer- 
ny vants to convey Mr, Johnſon up-ſtairs to a bed, to 
ſend for a ſurgeon, and give immediate notice of 
nd I the accident to the wounded man's family. When, 
of Mr. Johnſon's daughter came to the houſe, ſhe was 
on met by the earl, who told her he had ſhot her fa- 
Jif- ther on purpoſe, and with deliberation, | 
ur- B b 3 : The 


ent | , 
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An. 1766. The ſame declaration he made to the ſurgeon at 
his arrival. He ſtood by him while he examined 

the wound, deſcribed the manner in which the ball 

had penetrated, and ſeemed ſurpriſed that it ſhould 

be loiged within the body. When he demanded 

the ſurgean* s opinion of the wound, the operator 

thought proper ta temporize, for his own ſafety, 

as wel as for the fake of the public, leſt the ear] 

ſhould take ſome other deſperate ſtep, or endea- 

your to eſcape. He therefore amuſed him with 

hopes of Johnſon's recovery, about which he now 

ſeemed extremely anxious. He ſupported his 

ſpirits hy immoderate drinking, after having re- 

tired to another apartment with the ſurgeon, whom 

he defired to take all poſſible.care of his patient, 

He declared, however, that he did not repent of 

what he had done; that Johnſon was a villain, 

wno delerved to die; that, in caſe of his death, he 

(the earl) would | ſurrender himſelf to the houſe 

| of peers, and take his trial. He ſaid he could 
11 | Juitify the action to his own conſcience ; and owned 

his intention was to haue killed Johnſon outright; 
bs | | | but as he ſtill ſurvived, and was in pain, he de- 
$i fired that all poſſible means might be uled for his 
WE recovery. Nor did he ſeem altogether negledful 
| of his own ſafety: he endeavoured to tamper 
4 with che ſurgeon, and ſuggeſt what evidence he 
| ſhould give when called 6 A court of juſtice, 
1 ond to drink himſelf into a hate of in- 
1 toxication, and all the cruelty of his nate ſeemed 
1 to return. He would not allow the wounded man to 
1 be removed to his own houſe, ſaying, | he would keep 
bl —_ him under his own roof, that he might plague the 
a villain. He returned to the chamber where Johnſon 
lay, 
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GEORGE 1. 


lay, inſulted him with the moſt opprobrious lan- 
guage, threatened ro ſhoot him through the 
head, and could hardly be reſtrained from commit- 
ting further acts of violence on the poor man, who 
was alfeady in extremity. After he retired to 
bed, the ſurgeon procured a ſufficient number of 
aſſiſtants, who conveyed Mr. Johnſon in an eaſy- 
chair to his own houſe, where he expired that ſame 


ſembled a number of armed men to ſeize the mur- 


derer, who at firſt threatened refiftance, but was 


3/3 7 


An. 1760. 


morning, in great agonies. The ſame ſurgeon aſ- 


ſoon apprehended, endeavouring to make his ef- 


cape, and committed to the county-priſon, From 


thence he was conveyed to London by the goaler 


of Leiceſter, and conducted by the uſher of the 
black rod and his deputy into the houſe of lords, 
where the coroner's inqueſt, and the affidavits 
touching the murder being read, the goaler deli- 
vered up his priſoner to the care of the black rod, 


and he was immediately committed to the Tower. 


He appeared very calm, compoſed, and uncon- 
cerned, from the time of his being apprehended ; 
converſed cooly on the ſubject of his imprifonment; 


made very pertinent remarks. upon the nature of 


the habeas corpus act of parliament, of which he 
hoped to avail himſelf ; and when they withdrew 
from the houſe of peers, defired he might not be 
viſited by any of his relations or acquaintances. 
His underſtanding, which was naturally good, had 
been well cultivated ; his arguments were rational, 
but his conduct was frantic. 

The circumſtances of this aſſaſſination appeared 
ſo cruel and deliberate, that the people cried aloud 


for vengeance; and the government gave up the 
B b 3 offender 


His trial 
Houſe of * 
PIs, A 
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An. 1760, offender to the juſtice of his country. The lord- 


11 * 


keeper Henley was appointed lord high ſteward 
for the trial of earl Ferrers, and ſat in ſtate with 
all the peers and judges in Weſtminſt- r hall, which 
was for this purpoſe converted into a very auguſt | 
tribunal. On the ſixteenth day of April the delin- 
quent was brought from the Tower in a coach, at- 
tended by the major of the Tower, the gentleman- 
goaler, the wardours, and a detachment of the 
foot-guards. He was brought into court about 
ten; and the lord- ſteward with the peers taking 
their places, he was. arraigned aloud, in the midſt 
of an infinite concourſe of people, including many 
foreigners, who ſeemed wonderfully ſtruck With 
the magnificence and ſolemnity of the tribunal, 
The murder was fully proved by unqueſtionable 
evidence: but the carl pleaded inſanity of mind; 
and, in order to eſtabliſh this plea, called many 
witneſſes to atteſt his lunacy in a variety of 1n- 
ſtances, which ſeemed too plainly to indicate a 
diſordered imagination; untounded jealouſy of 
plots. and canſpiracies, unconnected ravings, fits 
of muſing, incoherent. cjaculations, ſudden tarts 
of fury, denunciations of ynprovoked revenge, 
frantic geſticulations, and a ſtrange caprice of tem- 
per, were proved to hav: diſtinguiſhed his conduct 
and deportment. It appeared, that junacy bad 
been a family taint, and affected divers of his 
lordſhip's relations; that a ſollicitor of reputation 
had renounced his buſineſs, on the full perſuaſion 
of his being diſordered in his brain; that, long 
before this unhappy event, his neareſt relations had 
deliberated. upon the expediency of taking out a 


commiſſion wr Junagy againſt him, and were pre- 
Wn ON vented 


* 
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of being convicted of ſcandalum magnatum, ſhould 
the jury find his lordſhip compos mentis; a circum- 
ſtance wh ch in all probability would have hap- 
pened, inaſmuch as the earl's madneſs did not ap- 
pear in his converſation, but 1n his conduct. A 
phyſician of eminence, whoſe: practice was con- 
fined to perſons labouring under this iofirmity, 
declared that the parricas of the earl's deport- 
ment, and perſonal behaviour, ſeemed to indicate 
lunacy. Indeed, all his neighbours and acquain- 
tances had long conſidered him as a madman; and 


a certain noble declared in the h— of p—--, 


when the bill of ſeparation was on the carpet, 
that he looked upon him in the light of a maniac; 
and that, if ſome effectual ſtep was not taken to 
diveſt him of the power of doing miſchief, he did 
not doubt but that one day they ſhould have occa- 
ſion to try him for murder. The lawyers, who 
managed the proſecution in behalf of the crown, 
endeavoured to invalidate the proofs of his lunacy, 
by obſerving, that his lordſhip was never ſo much 
deprived of his reaſon, but that he could diſtin- 
guiſh between good and evil; that the murder he 
had committed was the effect of revenge, for a 
conceived injury of ſome ſtanding ; that the ma- 
lice was deliberate; and the plan artfully con- 
ducted; that, immediately after the deed was per- 
petrated, the earl's converſation and reaſoning was 
cool and conſiſtent, until he drank himſelf into a 


Nate of intoxication; that, in the opinion of the 
greateſt lawyers, no criminal can avail himſelf of 
the plea of lunacy, provided the crime was com- 


mitted during a lucid interval: but his * 


377 
yented by no other reaſon than the apprehenſion 4 An. 1750. 
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An. 1760. far from exhibiting any marks of inſanity, had, in 
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the coutſe of this evi; diſplayed uncommon un- 
derſtanding and ſagacity in examining the wit- 
neſſes, and making many ſhrewd and pertinent 
obſervations on the evidence which was given, 
Theſe ſentiments were conformable to the opinion 
of the peers, who unanimouſly declared him guil- 
ty. After all, in examining the vicious actions of 
a man, who has betrayed manifeſt and manifold 
ſymptoms of inſanity, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
Lhote which were committed during the lucid in- 
terval. The ſuggeſtions of madneſs are often mo- 


mentary and tranſient: the determinations of a 


lunatic, though generally raſh and inſtantaneous, 
are ſometimes the reſult of artful contrivance ; but 
there is always an abſurdity which is the criterion 
of the diſeaſe, either in the premiſes or concluſion, 
The ear}, it is true, had formed a deliberate plan 
for the perpetration of the murder; but he had 
taken no preeaution for his own ſafety, or eſcape: 
and this neglect will the more plainly appear to 
have been the criterion of inſanity, if we reflect 
that he juſtified what he had done as a meritorious 
action; and declared he would, upon Mr. John- 


1on's death, ſurrender himſelf to the houſe of lords. 


Had he been impelled to this violence by a ſudden 


guſt of paſſion, it could not be expected that he 


ſhould have taken any meaſures for his. own pre- 
ſervation ; but as it was the execution of a delibe- 
rate ſcheme, and his lordſhip was by no means de- 


fective in point of ingenuity, he might eaſily have 
_ contrived means for concealing the murder, until 


he ſhould have accompliſhed his eſcape : and, in 
our: opinion, any other than a madman would either 
have 
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have taken ſome ſuch meaſures, or formed ſome An. 1760. 


lan for the concealment of his own guilt. The 
defign itſelf ſeems to have been rather an intended 
facrifice to juſtice, than a gratification of revenge. 
Neither do we think that the ſanity of his mind 
was aſcertained by the accuracy and deliberation 
with which he made his remarks, and examined 
the evidence at his trial. The influence of his 
frenzy might be paſt; though it was no ſign of 
ſound reaſon to ſupply the proſecutor with ſuch an 
argument to his prejudice. Had his judgment 
been really unimoaired, he might have aſſumed the 
maſque of lunacy for his own preſervation, 
The trial was continued for two days; and on 
the third the lord-fteward, after having made a 
ſhort ſpeech touching the heinous nature of the of- 
fence, pronounced the ſame ſentence of death 
upon the earl which maltfactors of the loweſt claſs 
pod? rg0; that from the Tower, in which he was 
impriſoned, he ſhould, on the Monday following, 
be led to the common place of execution, there to 
be hanged by the neck, and his body be afterwards 


directed and anatomized. This laſt part of the 


ſentence ſeemed to ſhock the criminal extremely: 
he changed colour, his jaw quivered, and he ap- 
peared to be in great agitation z but during the 
remaining part of his life he behaved with ſur- 
| riſing compoſure, and even unconcern. After 
7 had received ſentence, the lords his judges, by 
virtue of a power veſted in them, reſpited his exe- 
cution for one month, that he might have time to 
ſertle his temporal and ſpiritual concerns. Before 
ſentence was paſſed, the earl read a paper, in which 
he 
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As. 1560. he begged pardon of their lordſhips for the trouble 


and exe- 


cuted at 


Tyburn. 


he had given, as well as for having, againſt his own 
inclination, pleaded lunacy, at che 1 of his 
friendz. He thanked them for the candid trial 
with which he had been indulged, and intreated 
their lordſhips to recommend ham to the king for 
mercy. He after wards ſent a letter to his ma——, 
remonſtrating, that he was the repreſentative of a 
very antient and honourable family, which had 
been allied to the crown ; and requeſting, that, if 


he could not be ee with the ſpecies of death 


which, in caſes of treaſon, diſtinguiſhes the noble- 
man from the plebeian, he might at leaſt, out of 
conſideration of his family, be allowed to ſuffer in 
the Tower, rather than at the common place of 
execution; but this indulgence was refuſed. From 
his return to the Tower, to the day of his execu- 
tion, he betrayed no mark of apprehenſion or im- 
patience, but regulated his affairs with preciſion, 
and converſed without concern or reſtraint. 1 
On the fifth day of May, his body being de- 
manded by the. ſheriffs at the Tower - gate, in con- 
ſequence of a writ under the great ſeal of England, 
directed to the lieutenant of the Tower, his lord- 


ſhip deſired permiſſion to 89 in his own landau, 


and appeared gaily dreſſed in a light coloured ſuit 
of cloaths, embroidered with ſilver. He was at- 
tended in the landau by one of the ſheriffs, 
the chaplain: of the tower, followed by the cha- 
riots of the ſheriffs, a mourning- .coach and ſix 
filled with his friends, and a hearſe for the con- 
veyance of his body. He was guarded by a poſſe 


| of. conſtables, a Party. of  horſe-grenadiers, and a 


detach- 5 
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etachment of infantry; and in this manner the 
proceſſion moved from the Tower, through an in- 


finite concourſe of people; to Tyburn, where the 
gallows, and a ſcaffold erected under it, appeared 


covered with black bays. The earl behaved with - 


great compoſure to Mr. ſheriff Vaillant, who at. 
rended him in the landau: he obſerved, that the 
gaiety of his apparel might ſeem odd on ſuch an 
occaſion ; but that he had particular reaſons for 
wearing that ſuit of cloaths ; he took notice of the 
vaſt multitude which crouded around him, brought 
thither, he ſuppoſed, by curioſity to ſee a nobleman 
hanged: he told the ſheriff he had applied to the 
King, by letter, that he might be permitted to die 
in the Tower, where the fo of Eſſex, one of his 
anceſtors, had been beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; an application which, he ſaid, he had 
made with the more confidence, as he had the ho- 
nour to quarter part of his majeſty? s arms. He 
expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at being executed as a 
common felon, expoſed to the eyes of ſuch a mul- 
titude. The chaplain, who had never been ad- 
mitted to him before, hinting that ſome account of 


his lordihip's ſentiments on. religion would be ex- 
pected by the public, he made anſwer, that he did 


not think himſelf accountable to the public for his 
private ſentiments z that he had always adored one 
God, the creator of the univerſe; and; with re- 
ſpect to any particular opinions of his own, he had 
never propagated them, or endeavoured to make 
proſelytes ; becauſe he thought it was criminal to 
diſturb the eſtabliſhed religion of his country, as 
lord B—-— had done by the publication of 


his 
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An. ms his writings. He added, that the great number of 


ſects, and the multiplication of religious diſputes, 
had almoſt baniſhed morality. With regard to the 


crime for which he ſuffered, he declared that he 


had ns malice againſt Mr. Johnſon ; and that the 
murder was owing to a perturbation of mind, oc- 
caſioned by a variety of croſſes and vexations. 


When he approached the place of execution, he 


expteſſed an earneſt defire to ſee and take leave of 
a certain perſon who waited in a coach ; a perſon 


for whom he entertained' the mioſt ſincere regard 


and affection: but the ſheriff prudently obſerving 
that ſuch an interview miglit ſhock him, at a time 
when he had occaſion for all his fortitude and re- 
collection, he acquieſced in the juſtneſs of the re: 


mark, and delivered to him a pocket- book, a ring, 


and a purſe, deſiring they might be given to that 
perſon, whom he now declined ſeeing. On his ar- 


rival at Tyburn, he came out of the landau, and 
' aſcended the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep and undaunted 


countenance, He refuſed to join the chaplain in 


his devotions; bur, kneeling with him on black 


cuſhions, he repeated the Lord's Prayer, which he 


ſaid he had always admired; and added, with great 


energy, O Lord, forgive me all my errors, par- 
don all my fins.” After this excerciſe, he preſented 
his watch to Mr. ſheriff Vaillant, thanked hin 


and” the other gentleman for all their civilities 


and ſignificd his defire of being buried at Breden, 


or Stanton, in Leiceſterſhire, Finally, he grati- 
fied the executioner with-a purſe of money; then 


the halter being adjuſted to his neck, he ſtepped. 


upon a little ſtage, erected upon ſprings, on the 
middle 
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middle of the ſcaffold; and, the cap being pulled An. 17 60. 
over his eyes, the ſheriff made a ſignal, at which 


the ſtage fell from under his feet, and he was left 
ſuſpended. His body, having hung an hour and 
five minutes, was cut down, placed in the hearſe, 
and conveyed to the public theatre for diſſection, 


where being opened, and lying for ſome days as 
the ſubject of a public lecture, at length it was car- 


ried off, and privately interred. 

Without all doubr, this unhappy nobleman's 
diſpoſition was ſo dangerouſly miſchievous, that dt 
became neceſſary, for the good of ſociety, either to 
confine him for life, as an incorrigible lunatic, or 
give him up at once as a ſacrifice to juſtice. Per- 
haps it might be no abſurd nor unreaſonable regu- 
lation in the legiſlature, to diveſt all lunatics of the 
privilege of inſanity, and, in caſes of enormity, 
ſubject them to the common penalties of the law ; 
for though, in the eye of caſuiſtry, conſciouſneſs 
muſt enter into the conſtitution of guilt, the con- 
ſequences of murder, committed by a maniac, may 
be as pernicious to ſociety as thoſe of the moſt cri- 
minal and deliberate aſſaſſination: and the puniſh- 
ment of death can be hardly deemed unjuſt, or ri- 
gorous, when inflicted upon a miſchievous being, 
diveſted of all the perceptions of reaſon and huma- 
nity, Art any rate, as the nobility of England are 
raiſed by many, illuſt rious diſtinctions above the 
level of plebeians, and as they are eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed from them in ſuffering puniſhment for 


high treaſon, which the law conſiders as the moſt 


atrocious crime that can be committed, it might 


not be unworthy of the notice of the legillature to 
| de li- 
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| deliberate whether ſome ſuch pre-eminence ought 
not to be extended to noblemen convicted of other 
crimes; in order to alleviate as much as poſſible 
the diſgrace of noble families which have deſerved 
well of their country; to avoid any circumſtances 
that may tend to diminiſh the luſtre of the Engliſh 
nobility in the eyes of foreign nations; or to bring 


it in contempt with the common people of our own, 


Aſſaſſina- 
tion by 


one Stirn, 


a Heſ- 
ſian. 


- 


already too licentious, and prone to aboliſh thoſe. 


diſtinctions, which ſcrve as the baſis of decorum, 
order, and ſubordination; 

Homicide is the reproach of . one 
would imagive there is ſomething in the climate of 
this country, that not only diſpoſes the natives to 
this inhuman outrage, but even infects foreigners 
who reſide among them. Certain it is, high pal- 
fions will break out into the moſt enormous vio- 


Jences, in that country where they are leaſt con- 


trouled by the reſtraint of regulation and diſci- 
Pline; and it is equally certain, that in no civi- 
lized country under the ſun, there is ſuch a relaxa- 
tion of dilcipline; either religious or civil, as in 


England. The month of Auguſt produced a re- 


markable inſtance of deſperate revenge, perpe- 
trated by one Stirn, a native of Heſſe-Caſſel, in- 
flamed and exaſperated by a falſe punCtilio of ho- 


nour. This unhappy young man was deſcehded 


of a good family, and poſſeſſæd many accompliſh- 
ments both of mind and perion : but his character 
was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a jealous ſenſibility, as ren- 
dered him unhappy in himſelr, and dil2greeable to 
his acquaintance. After having · for tome years 
performed the office of uſher in a hoarding- ſchool, 

: | he 
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he was adm itted to the houſe: of one Mr. Mat- An. 1766 
_thews, a ſurgeon, 1 in order to teach him the claſſics, 
and inſtruct his children in muſie, which he per- 
fectly underſtobd. He had not long reſided in 
this family, when the ſurgeon took umbrage at 
ſome part of his conduct, taxed him roughly with 
fraud and ingratitude, and inſiſted upon his re- 
moving to another lodging. 18 Whether he rejected 
this intimation, or found difficulty 1 in procuring . 
another apartment, the ſurgeon"reſolved'to expel 
him by violence, called in the aſſiſtance of x peace: 
officer, and turned him out into the ſtreer in the | 0 
night, after having loaded him with the moſt pro- oe F 
voking reproaches. ' Theſe” injuries and diſgraces 2 _ 
operating upon a mind Jealous by nature, and e 
ed by adverſity, produced a- kind of phretizy of "” „ 
reſentment; ; and he took the deſperate reſolution ' . 
of ſacrificing Matthews to his revenge. Next | = 
day, having provided a caſe. of piſtols, : and charged 
them for the occaſion, he reinforced his rage by 
drinking an unuſual quantity of wine, and repaired _ 'k 
in the evening to a public houſe which Mr. Mat- i 
thews' frequented, in the' neighbouthood of Hats | 3 
ton-Garden. Fhere he accordingly found the un- 1 
happy victf fitting with ſome of his friends; and | 
theſurgeon, i inſtead of palliating hie former conduct, 
began to infult him afreſh with the moſt oppro- = 
brious invectives. Stirn, exaſperated by this ad- ' 
ditional indignity, pulled his piſtols from dis bo- 
ſom, ſhot the ſurgeon, who immediately expired, ; 
and diſcharged: the other at his own breaſt, though 
his confuſion was ſuch that it did not take effect. 
He was apprehended on the ſpot, and con veyed to - 
Numb, 29. Cc _. _ prilon, 
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An. 1760. priſon, where, for ſome days, he refuſed all kind 
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of ſuſtenance, but afterwards became more com- 


poſed. At his trial he pleaded inſanity of mind; 
but being found guilty, he reſolved. to anticipate 
the execution of the ſentence. | That ſame even- 


ing he drank poiſon ; and notwithſtanding all the 


remedies that could be adminiſtered, died in ſtrong. 


convulſions. His body was publickly diſſe cted, 


according to the ſentence of the law, and after- 


wards interred with thofe marks of indignity 


which are reſerved for the perpetrators of ſui- 


cide. 


aſſaſſination equally ſhocking, and much more de- 
liberate. The coachman of one Dr. Clark at High- 

Wycomb in Buckinghamſhire, paſſing with the 
carriage through a ſolitary lane, ſuddenly ſtopped 
and alig hted ; then violently pulled the doctor's 
lady out of the coach, and with a ſharp knife ſtab- 


bed her in ſeveral parts of the body, fo that ſhe 


languiſhed three days, and then expired in great 


agony. That the murder was preconceived, ap- 


peared from his having provided a loaded piſtol, 


| which he diſcharged at his purſuers; but miſſing 


his aim, he was ſeized and brought to condign pu- 
niſhment. What rendered this deſperate action 


the more extraordinary and unaccountable, was the 


character of the aſſaſſin, who had always behaved 


remarkably well in his ſtation, and had not the 
leaſt cauſe of complaint againſt his miſtreſs: cir- 


cumſtances which ſeem to imply that the murder 


was the reſult of a diſordered imagination. We 
might ſwell che regiſter of annual mur ders with 


© _ other 
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The ſame period \ was s diſtinguiſhed by another 
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other inſtances that ſhock humanity ; but we turn An 17605 
our eyes with horror, from theſe private ſcenes of 
blood, which hiſtory would never deign to record, 
except in hope of ſtimulating the public to ſome 
effectual expedients of prevention. 

We ſhall cloſe the domeſtic occurrences of this 4 plan | 
year with an account of two incidents, which tho” for ne, 
of a very different nature in reſpect of each bridge at 
other, nevertheleſs concurted in demonftrating, Black- 
that the internal wealth and vigour of the nation ers. 
were neither drained nor diminiſhed by the enor- 
mous expence and inconveniencies of the war. 

The committee appointed to manage the under- 
taking for a new bridge over the river Thames at 
Black- friars, having received and examined a va- 
riety of plans, preſented by different artiſts, at 
length gave the preference to the deſign of one 
Mr. Mylne, a young architect, a native of North- 
Britain, juſt returned from the proſecution of his 
ſtudies at Rome, where he had gained the prize in 
the Capitol, which the academy of that city be- 
ſtows on him who produces the moſt beautiful and 
uſeful plan on a given ſubject of architecture. This 
young man being at London, in his return to his 
own country, was adviſed to declare himſelf a can- 
didate for the ſuperintendency of the new bridge; 
and the plan which he preſented was approved and 
adopted. The place being already aſcertained, the 
lord mayor of London, attended by che commit- 
tee, and a great concourſe of peop e _— Wir 
Black- friars, and laid the firſt ſtone of the bridge, 
placing upon it a plate with an inſcription, which 
does more honour to the public ſpirit of the un- 
| Se dertakers, 
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An. 1760. dertakers, than to the claſſical we of the au- 


Confla- 


gration 


at Portſ- 


mouth. 
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thore. 
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.. |, gazine of naval ſtores, belonging to the dock- 

ard at Portſmouth, which, ia the month of Joly, 
%: and was. ſet on fire by lightning, and conſiſting. of 
? combultibles, burned. with fach fury, notwith- 


ſtanding all the endeayqurs of the,workmen in the 
yard, the ſailors in the, harbour, and the troops in 


the town, that before a ſtop was put to the con- 
16 excted it had conſumed a ae, of utkares to. 
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40 *Ultimo die Oasen, anno ab incarnatione 
MDCCLX. 
27 " Auſpicatifimo principe Georgia, tertio., 
s Regnum jam ineunte, | 
31370) Pontis tiujus, 1 in reipublicæ commodum. A 
AL Urxbiſque majeſtatem 4958 
(Late tum flagrante bello) gf! 
| AS. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti WY 
Tx {7 PFrimum lapidem poſuit ; 1 
Das le Thomas Chitty, miles, 


Fo a2 re ge 1 Mylne, architecto. =, 
: * Orque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
as: Voluntatis ſuæ erga virum 
Qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia 11-9! 
* Probitatis et virtutis ſuæ, felict quadam enten 
(Favente Deo) 


: 4 * - Faviſifa; Georgii ſecundi auſpicis! 5 
Hear. Impexium Britannium bl 
9 - Ii Aſia, Africa, et America, 

83 Reſtituit, auxit et ſtabiliyit, 


Necnon patriæ antiquum honorem et endete: 2 


Ingnater Europæ gentes inſtauravit 

| Cives Londinenſes uno conſenſu 
Huic ponti inſeribi voluerunt nomint 
8 Gulielmi Pitt. 
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ſpirit. of the nation, was the indifference and un- 
concern with which they bore the loſs of a vaſt ma- 
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an immenſe value. The damage, however, Was 1 . 


ſo immediately repaired, that it had no fort f ef- 
fect in diſconcerting any plan, or even in retarding 
any naval preparation. aun 
How. important theſe preparations" müff have Number 
been, may be judged from the prodigrous: increaſe 7 _ 7 
of the navy, which, at this juncture, amounted to ;.. ene- 
one hundred and twenty ſhips of the line, beſides my. 
frigates, fiteſhips, ſloops, bombs, and tenders. 
Of thefe capital ſhips ſeventeen were ſtationed i in 
the Faſt Indies, twenty for the defence of the 
Weſt Indian iſlands, twelve in North America, ten 
in the Mediterranean, and ſixty- one, either on the 
coaſt of France, in the harbours of England, or 
cruiſing in the Engliſh ſeas for the protection of 
the Britiſh commerce. Notwithſtanding theſe nu- 
merous and powerful armaments, the enemy, who 
had not a ſhip of the line at ſea, were ſo alert with 
their ſmall privateers and armed veſſels, that, in 
the beginning of this year, from the firſt of March 
to the tenth of June, they had made prize of two 
hundred veſſels belonging to Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The whole number of Britiſh ſhips taken 
by them, from the firſt day of June, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and lifty. ſix, to the firſt of 
June in the preſent yeat, atnourited to two thou- 
ſand five hundred ad thirty- nine; of theſe ſe- 
venty-eight were privateers, three hundred and 
twenty-one were retaken, and about the ſame num» 
ber ranſomed. In the ſame ſpace of time, the Bri- 
tiſh cruiſers-had made captures of nine hundred 
forty- four veſſels, including two hundred forty-two 
privateers, many fiſhing-boats and ſmall coaſters, 
the ras of which hardly defrayed the expence of 
| ee 3 con- 
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. An. 1760, condemnation, T hat ſucha ſmall proportion of ſhips 


Progreſs 
of Thu- 
rat. 


ſhould be taken from the enemy, is not at all ſur- 
priſing, when we conſider the terrible ſhocks their 
commerce had previouſly received, and the great 
number of their mariners impriſoned in England: 


but the prodigious number of Britiſh veſſels, taken 


by their petty coaſting privateers, in the face of 
ſuch mighty armaments, numerous cruiſers and 


convoys, ſeems to argue, that either the Engliſh 


ſhips of war were inactiye or improperly diſpoſed, 
or that the merchants hazarded their ſhips without 


eonvoy.. Certain it is, in the courſe of this year 


we find fewer prizes taken fram the enemy, and 
fewer exploits atchieved at ſea, than we had occa- 
ſion ta record in the annals of the paſt, 


Nat that the preſent year is altogether barren of 
events, which redound ta the honour of our marine 
commanders, We haye, in recounting the tran- 
ſactions of the preceding year, mentioned a ſmall 
armament equipped at Dunkirk, under the com- 
mand of Mr. de Thurot, who, in ſpight of all the 
vigilance of the Britiſh commander ſtationed in 


the Downs, found means tq eſcape from the har- 


bour in the month of October laſt, and arrived at 
Gottenburgh in Sweden, from whence he proceed- 
ed to Bergen in Norway. His inſtructions were to 
make ogcaſional deſcents upon the coaſt of Ireland, 


and, by dividing the troops, and diſtracting the at- 
tention of the government in that kingdom, to fa- 


cilitate the enterprize of Mr. de Conflans, the fate 


of which we have already narrated. The original 


armament of Thurot conſiſted of five ſhips, one 
of which, called the Mareſchal de Belleiſle, was 
mounteg with forty four guns ; the Begon, the 

Blond, 
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Blond, the Terpſichore, had thirty guns each, and An. 1760. 


the Marante carried twenty-four. The number of 


ſoldiers put on board this little fleet, did not ex- 
ceed one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy, ex- 


cluſive of mariners to the number of ſeven hun- 


dred; but two hundred of the troops were ſent 


ſick on ſhore, before the armament ſailed from Dun- 
kirk : and in their voyage between Gottenburgh 
and Bergen they loſt company of the Begon, 
during a violent ſtorm. The ſeverity of the weas» 
ther detained them nineteen days at Bergen, at the 
expiration of which they ſet ſail for the weſtern 
ilands of Scotland, and diſcovered the northern 
part of Ireland in the Jatter end of January. The 
intention of Thurot was to make a deſcent about 
Derry; but before this deſign could be executed, 
the weather growing tempeſtyous, and the wind 
blowing off ſhore, they were driven out to ſea, 
and, in the night, loſt ſight of the Marante, which 
never joined them in the ſequel, After having 


deen cempeſt-beaten for ſome time, and expoſed to 


a very ſcanty allowance of proviſion, the officers 
requeſted of Thurot, that he would return to 
France, leſt they ſhould all periſh by famine; but 
he lent a deaf ear to this propoſal, and frankly told 
them he could not return to France, without hay- 
ing ſtruck ſome ſtroke for the ſervice of his coun- 
try. Nevertheleſs, in hope of meeting with ſome 
refreſhment, he ſteered to the iſland of Iſla, where 


the troops were landed, and here they found black 


cattle, and a ſmall ſupply of oatmeal, for which 


they payed a reaſonable price; and it muſt be 
owned, Thurot himſelf behaved with great mode- | 


ration and generolity. 
i Cc 4 While 
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While this ſpirited adventurer. ſtruggled with 


Makes a theſe wants and difficulties, his, arrival in thoſe ſeas 
deſcent at filled the whole; kingdom with alarm. Bodies of 


Carrick- 
fergus. 


regular troops and militia were poſted along the 


coaſts « of Ireland and Scotland; and beſides the 
ſquadron of commodore Boys, * ſailed to the 


northyard on purpoſe to purſue the enemy, other 
ſhips of war. were ordered to ſcour the Briſtol chan- 


nel, and cruize between Scotland and Ireland, 
he weather no ſooner permitted Thurot to purſue 


his deſtination, than he failed from Iſla to the bay 
of Carrickfergus, in Iceland, and made all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for a deſcent; which was ac- 


cordingly effected, with, fix hundred men, on the 
twenty. firſt day of February, .Lieutenant-colone] 


Jennings, who commanded four companies of raw 
pndiſciplined men at Carcickfergus, having re, 
ceived information that three ſhips had anchored 


about two miles and a half from the caſtle, which | 


was ruinous and defenceleß;, immediately derached 
z party to make obſervatians, and ordered the 
French priſonecs there confined to be removed to 
Belfaſt, Mean while; the enemy landing without 


| oppoſi ition, advanced towards then town, which they 


found as wel! guarded as the“ nature of the place, 
which was intirely open, and the circumſtances of 
the Englith commander, would allow. A regular 
acne was carried on, and a ſpirited defence * 


WIS | 1 * 


3 „ 
a. a. 1 RY 4 


made, 


to be tranſmitted to poſterity, 


as an inſtance of that cou- 
them, having no idea of the 
Aang ta which it was ex- 


rage, mingled with humani- 
ty, which conſtitutes true he- 


— 


ab < 


One circumſtance that 
attended this diſpute, deſerves 


— 


rande While As French and 
Englifh were hotly engaged 
in one of the ſtreets, a little 


#44 


poſed; 
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made, until the ammunition of the Engbſh failed!: A1 


then dolunel Jennings retired in order toi the raſtie, 
which however was in all treſpects untenable; for; 
befides ca breach iii the wall near fifty fert wide, 


ammunition.” "Nevertheleſs, ' they repulſetſ the af 
ſailants in their firſt attack, even after the gate was 
burſt open, and ſupplied the want of ſhot with 
ſtones and rubbiſh. = At length, the colonel and 
his troops were obliged: to ſurrender, on:condition 
that they ſhould not be ſent priſoners to Frante; 
but be ranſomed by ſending thither an equal num- 
ber of French priſoners from Grat Britain or Ire! 
land; that the eaſtle ſhould not be demdliſhed, nor 
the town of Carrickfergus plundered or bürned, on 
condition that the mayor and corporation ſliould 
furdiſh;:the French troops with neceſſary provis 
ſions. The enemy, after-this exploit, did not pre- 
ſume to advance farther into che,country3; A ſtep 
which indeed they could not have taken, "wry 
regard to their own ſafety: for by this time a con- 
ſiderable body of regular troops was aſſembled; 
and the people of the country manifeſted a lad: 
dable ſpirit of loyalty and reſolution, : crowding in 


great numbers to Belfaſt, to offer their ſervice 


which the enemy were no ſtrangers, and the defeat 
of 8 n oy 155 alſo learned, 1 


— cw. 


= P — I. * 
9 err a 


poſed: a common ſoldier of Sits in his arms, conveyed i it 
the enemy, perceiving the to a place of ſafety; then re- 
life of this poor innocent at turning to his place, reſumed 
ſtake, grounded | his Piece, his muſket, and revenge his 
advanced deliberately between hoſtility, 85 
the lines of fire, took up the 


them 


they found themſelves deſtitute of proviſion and 
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4 760. them to quit their conqueſt, and reimbark with 


ſome-precipitation, after having laid wt e 
under moderate contribution: 

The fate they eſcaped on ſhore, they ſoon; met 
with at fea. Captain John Elliot, who commanded 
three frigates at Kinſale, and had in the courſe of 
this war more than once already diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, eyen in his early youth, by extraordinary acts 
of valour, was informed by a diſpatch from the 
duke of Bedford, lord - lieutenant of Ireland, that 
three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor in the bay 
of Carrickfergus, and thither he immediately ſhaped 


his courſe in the: ſhip Eolus, accompanied by the 
Pallas and Brilliant, under the command of the 


captains Clements and Logie. On the twenty- 
Eighth day of February they deſcried the enemy, 


and gave chace in ſight of the Iſle of Man; and 


about nine in the morning captain Elliot, in his 
own ſhip, engaged the Belleifle, commanded by 
Thurot, altho' conſiderably his ſuperior in ſtrength 
of men, number of guns, and weight of metal. In 
2 few minutes his conſorts were alſo engaged with 
the other two ſhips of the enemy. After a warm 


action maintained with great ſpirit on all ſides for 


an hour and a half, captain Elliot's lieutenant 
boarded the Belleiſle, and, ſtriking her colours with 
his own hand, the commander ſubmitted : his ex- 
ample was immediately followed by the other 


French captains, and the Engliſh commodore, 


taking poſſeſſion of his prizes, conveyed them into 
the bay of Ramſay in the Iſle of Man, that their 
damage might be repaired. Though the Belleiſle 
was very leaky, and had loſt her bolaſprit, mizen- 
1455 and main- yard, in all probability the victory 


would 


GEORGE II. 

vould not have been ſo eaſily obtained, 20 not 
the gallant Thurot fallen during the action. The 
victor had not even the conſolation to perform the 
laſt offices to his brave enemy; for his body was 
thrown into the ſea by his own people in the hurry: 
of the engagement. The loſs on the ſide of the 
Engliſh did not exceed forty men killed and 
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wounded; whereas above three hundred of the 


enemy were ſlain or diſabled. The ſervice per- 
formed on this occaſion was deemed ſo eſſential to 
the peace and commerce of Ireland, that the thanks 
of the houſe of commons in that kingdom were 
voted to the conquerors of Thurot, as well as to 
lieutenant-colonel Jennings for -his ſpirited-beha- 
viour at Carrickfergus; and the freedom of the city 
of Cork was preſented in filver boxes to the cap- 
tains Elliot, Clements, and Logie. The name of 
Thurot was become terrible to all the trading ſea- 
ports of Britain and Ireland; and therefore the 
defeat and capture of his ſquadron were celebrated 
with as hearty rejoicings, as the moſt important 
victory could have produced. 

In the beginning of April another engagement 
between four frigates, ſtill more equally matched, 
had a different iſſue, though not leſs honourable for 
the Britiſh commanders. Captain Skinner of the 
Biddeford, and captain Kennedy of the Flambo- 
rough, both frigates, ſailed on a cruize from Liſ- 
bon; and on the fourth day of April fell in with 
two large French frigates, convoy to a fleet of mer- 
chant-ſhips, which the Engliſh captains imme- 


diately reſolved to engage. The enemy did not 


decline the battle, which began about half an hour 
— | 


2 wow 
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_Aa.1760. after fix in the evening, and raged with great fury 


til eleven. By this time the Flamborough had 
ft ſight of the Biddeford, and the frigate with 
-whichcaptain/ Kennedys was engaged bore away 
-with all:the faibheeould carry. Heopurfued her 


-till inoon' the nextday; When fhe-had left him ſo 


far aſtern, that he loft ſight of ker, - and feturned 
40 Liſbon, wich the lofs of fiftsen men: killed and 
wounded; including the lieuteant df marines, and 
confiderable damage both in her hull and rigging. 


Amn abree days. he wäs joined by the Biddeford, 


which had alſo compelled her antagoniſt to give 
way, and parſued her till ſhe was out 6f ſight. In 
about an hour after the action began, captain 


Skinner was killed by a cannon ball; and the com- 


A re- 8241 
markable . 
adventure 
of five 
Iriſh ma- 
Kkriners. 


mand de volved to lieutenant Knollis, fon to the earl 
of Banbury , who maintained the battle with great 
ſpirit, even after he was wounded, until he received 
a ſecond ſhot in his body, which proved mortal. 
Then the maſter aſſuming the direction, continued 
the engagement with equal reſolution, until the 
enemy made his eſcape,” which he:the more eaſily 
accompliſhed as the eee was ee in her 


+» maſts and rigging, 7 | 259 5 


The bravery of five Antes itt 4 boy belong 
ing to the crew of a ſhip from Waterford, deſerves 
commemoration. ' The veſſel, in her return from 
10 . ee with r n Ry fare wel being e 


nl — 4 — 2 


ſecond was hürt in the re- 
lord 


E. Pie ſons of this noble- 
man have been remarkably duction of Guadalupe: 


4 in the preſent, Wallingford, the eldeſt, re- 
The fourth and fifth ceived a ſhot at Carrickfer- 
| yin. dangerouſly wounded at gus; and the third was ſlain 


the battle of Minden; the in this engagement. 
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by a pnivateeroff-Uſhant, r middle Aw | 


of April, the captors removed che maſter and albthe 
hands hut cheſe five men and the boy, WhO were left 
to aſſiſt nine Frenchmen in navigating the veſſel to 
France. Theſe ſtout Hibernians immediately formed 
a plan, of ipſutrection, and executel it with ſuceeſs. 
Four of the Erench mariners being below decle, 
three aloft among the rigging, one at the helm, and 


another; walking the deck, Brian, wha headed the 


entergrizgꝛitripped up;ithecheels of the French 
ſteerſman, ;j{eized, his piſtol and diſcharged it at 

him hg. walked the,degkgc hut, miſſing che mark, 
he Knoe| ted him downs with, the butt endrof the 
piece. Ar.the, ſame time hollowing to his eonfe . 
derates below, they aſſailed the enemy gyich heir 
own broad ſwords.; ang, ſoon compellingi tm to 
ſubmit; came upon deck, and: ſhut 4h&barches.: 
Brian being now in, poſſefſion of the quarter deck, 

thoſe, wha, were . aloft, called tfor quarter, and ſur- 
rendered without oppoſition. The Iriſh hauing 
thus obtained / a complete victory, almoſt without 

bloodſheq rand ſecured the priſoners, another. dif- 
ficulry occurred: neither Brian hon angiofhis aſſo 7 
ciates ;could read 25, write or knew th leaſt prin- 
ciple of navigation; but, ſuppoſing his cbourſe to 

be ngrth. che ſteered at a venture, and therfirft land 
he made, was the neighbourhood of nen 
where; he happily atriyed with his priſoners... 


vuo1T 
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Tbeꝛonzi eon ſiderable damage ſuſtained by en. ſhip 
navy of Great Britain, ſince the commencement: | quarry 
this year, was the-loſs of the Rachillies, 2 niagnis upen the 
ficent? ſhip of the ſecond rate, belbnging to the” Bolt head 


nn _ admirat Beſcawen conttiianded on 
8 the 
* „ ä 
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A. 1760. the coaſt of France, in order to watch the tnotions 


and diſtreſs the commerce of that reſtleſs enter. la 
priſing enemy. ln the beginning of F ebruary a * 
ſeries of ſtormy weather obliged the admiral to re- 5 
turn from the bay of Quitcron to Pl ymouth, th 
where he arrived with much difficulty; but the a 
| Ramillies overſhot the entrance to the Sound, and 5 
being embayed near a point called the Bolt-head. || ® 


| about four leagues higher up the channel, was 
= daſhed: in pieces among the rocks, after all her 


| anchors and cables had given way. All her offi- - 
| cers and men, amounting to ſeven hundred, pe- 4 
| Tiſhed on this occaſion, except one midſhipman 10 
1 and twenty. five mariners, who had the good for- pr 
tune to fave themſelves by leaping on the rocks, the 
as the hull was thrown forwards, and raiſed up by 15 

the ſucceeding billo ws. for 


Such were the moſt material tranſactions of the 
year, et to . Britiſh e aus in np ſeas of Wo 


\ 
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| Europe. ban 

Treaty We ſhall now eanſoblr the reader to the con ti- 2 

with the nent of North America, which, as the theatre of 8 5 

6 | _ war, {till maintained its former importance. The ps 
b " French emiſſaries from the province of Louiſiana W 
a had exerciſed their arts of inſinuation with ſuch 2 
ſucceſs among the Cherokees, a numerous and = 

powerful nation of Iadians, ſettled on the confines "© 


of Virginia and Carolina, that they had infringed ku 
i ad the peace with the Engliſh towards the latter end . 
of the laſt year, and begun hoſtilities by plunder- | 1, 
ing., maſſacring, and ſcalping ſeveral Britiſh ſub- of 
jeg of the more ſouthern provinces. Mr. Lyttel- De 


ton, e of South Carolina, having regcived fim x 
informa- een 


11 1 
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lary aids "£44 the affembly of his province, * 
maintaining a conſiderable body of forces, which 
was raiſed with great expedition. | 
the beginning * October at the head of eight hun- 
dred provitictals, reinforced with three hundred 


regular troops, and penetrated into the heart of 


the country poſſe ſſed by the Cherokees, who were 


ſo much intimidated by his vigour and diſpatch, 
that they ſent a deputation of their chiefs to fue for 
peace, which was re-eſtabliſhed by a new treaty, 
They obliged 


dictated by the Engliſh governor. 
themſelves to renounce the French intereſt ; to de- 
liver up all the ſpies and emiſſaries of that nation, 


then reſident among them ; to ſurrender to juſtice. 


thoſe of their own people, who had been concerned. 


in murdering and fcalping the Britiſh ſubjects; and 


for the performance of theſe articles two and twen- 


ty of their head-men were put as * into the 


hands of the governor *, 


—_ 


* Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip of this rovince, and the na- 


He marched in 


concluded by has Excellency 
William-Henry Lyttelton, 


E; Caplain General, and 
Governor in Chief of His 


Majeſty's Provinces of South-- 
Carolina, wich Attakulla- 
kulla, er, The Little Car- 
penter, Deputy of the wwhole 
'Cherokee Nation, and other 
Headmen and Warriors there- 
of, at Fort Prince George, 
.Dec. 26, 1759. 

« Art. I. There ſhall be a 
frm peace and friendſhip be- 


tween all his majeſty? L ſubjects > 


tion of Indians called the 


Cherokees, and the ſaid Che- 


rokees ſhall preſerve | peace - 


with all his majeſty's fubjeas 
whatſoever. 


Art. Il. The articles of | 


friendſhip - and commerce, 
concluded by the lords com- 
miſſioners for trade and p 

tations with the deputies of 
the Cherokees, by his ma- 


jeſty's command, at White- 
hall, the 7th of September, 


1730, ſhall be ſtrictly obr 
ſerved for the time to come. 


Ke 9 


& 46.5 4s 
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vages 6" this e e chat Mr. 
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Art, I. [Whereas the Che- 


rokee Indians have, at ſundry 


dians, whoſe names are ©" | 


alter mentioned, viz. Che- 


times and places, ſince tue none. Ouſanatah, Tallicha- 
Igth of November, 175 87 ma, Tallitahe, Quarraſattahe, 


ſlain divers of his majeſty”; . 


good ſubje&s of this province, 


and his excellency the gover- 


tisſacuan ſhould. be given for- 
the lame, xccordin 1g: fo the - 
tenor of the * faid articles of 


1 — = 
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fore mentioned, 

ne. -whereof two ,Chero-. 
a dians, of the number 
of tide whothave been guilty * 


— —_ ſe l \ l —_ 
— al DOE I CE — 


_ — — 
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vered up, to be put to death; 
or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, as 
his--excellency the governor 


| "palated and agreed, that 22 


other Cherokee Indians, guil-" 


ty of the {aid murders, fall, 

as*foon'as poſſible, after the” 
corduſion of this preſent 
treaty, in like manner be de. 
livered up to ſuch perſons as 
his excellericy the governor, . 

or the commander in chi 
this province for the time 
being, ſhall - appoint * +0" re- 
ceive them, to be 


death, or otherwiſe di poſed 
of, as iche ſaid governor and 
commander in chief ſhall di- 


rect. 


put to 
of abode in the Cherokee 


Connaſoratah, Kataetoi, O- 
taſſite of Watogo, Ouſanole- 
tah of *Jore, Cataeletah of 


. nor having demanded that ſa- Cowetche, Chiſquatalone, Ski- 


-aguſta of Sticoe, Tannaeſte, 
Wohatche, Wyeyah, Oucah, 
Chiſtanah, Nicholehe, Tony, 


friendſhiþ ant commerce a. Totaiah hoi ;Shalilfoſke, Chiſ- 
in conſe tie; } ſhall” remain as hoſtages 


for. the due performance of the. 
oregoi g articles, in, the cuſ- 
toty: of ſuch perfons as his 


of perpetrating the ſaid; mur- = excellency the governor ſhall! 
ders, have already been. deli -: pleaſe. to nominate. for that 


purpoſe; and when any of 
the Cherokee Indians, guilty 
of the ſaid murders, ſhall have 
been delivered up, as is ex- 
preſſed in the ſaid articles, an 
equal number of ſaid hoſt- 
ages mall forthwith be ſet at 
liberty. 

n v. immediately after 
the concluſion of this preſent 
treaty, thè licenſed | traders 
from this goyern ent, and all 
' perſons employed by ' them, 
ſhall have leave from his ex- 
cellency the governor to re- 
turn to their reſpective places 


nation, and to carry on their 


trade with the Cherokee In- 
dians, in the uſual manner, 


Arr.. The Cherokee In 


according to law. 
Art, 
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Lyttelton had been returned but a few days from An. 1760, 
their country; when they attempted to ſurprize the Hoſtili. 


Engliſh fort Printe Geo ge near che frontiers of Ca- ties re- 


rolina, by golng thither | in a body, on pretence of — 


bb... att nn ” Si. 
— * * 


* 


8 
f Indian, ſhall at any time bring ſhall be well and faithfully y 
7 any meſſages from the French performed. In teſtimony 
; into the Cherokee nation, or whereof we have hereunto 
8 2 wes” ed chart 1 5 ſet our hands and ſeals the 
1 vour of the French, or tend- 
- ing to ſet the Englith and <7 Ie. eee 
t Cherokees at variance, and Att a late Il (L. 8. ) 
interrupt the peace and friend- Ouconnoſtata (L. 8. ) 
Jy ſhip eſtabliſned by this pre- Oraffre (KEE 
it ſent treaty, the Cherokees ſhall Kita g A 4 ( 1 ) 
's uſe their utmoſt endeavours 8 225 
If to apprehend ſuch perſon or Kille COM? (L.S. ) 
3» perſons, and detain him or ; 
K- them until they ſhall have Fo W Labs, Sworn in- 
e- given notice thereof to his William Forſfer, 33 
es excellency the governor, or Witneſs „l 
ee to the commander in chief Henry Hvyrne, 
ir for the time being, and have Adgutant-General. * 
er, Numb. 29. D d deli- 


Art. VI. During the con- 
tinuance of the preſent war 
between his moſt ſacred ma- 
jeſty and the French king, if 


any Frenchman ſhall prefüme 


to come into the Cherokee 
nation, the Cherokees ſhall 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to put him to death, as one 
of his majeſty's enemies; or, 
if taken alive, they ſhall de- 


liver him up to his excellency | 
| the governor, or the com- 
| mander in chief of this pro- 


vince for the time being, to 
be diſpoſed of as he ſhall di- 
re&; and if any perſon what- 
ee either white man or 


1 his directions there- 

in. | 
Given under my hand and 
ſeal at Fort Prince George, 
in the province of South 
Carolina, this 26th day of 
December, 1759, in the 
33d year of his n 8 
reign. 

William Henry Lyttelion. (. 8. ) 


By his excellency's command, 
William Drayton, Sec. 


We whoſe names are un- 
der-written, do agree to all 
and every of theſe articles, and 
do engage, for ourſelves and 
our nation, that the ſame 
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1760. delivering up ſome murderers: but the command- 
ing officer, perceiving ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances 
in their behaviour, acted with ſuch vigilance and 
circumſpection as intirely fruſtrated their deſign“. 


. 


5 


Thus 


—— 


* This attempt was con- 
ducted in the following man- 


ner; having doubtleſs: been 


concerted with the two and 


twenty hoſtages, who reſided 


in the fort, On the ſixteenth 
day of February, two Indian 
women appearing at Keowee, 


on the other ſide of the river, 


— 


Mr. Dogharty, one of the of- 
ficers of the fort, went out to 
aſk them what news. While 
he was engaged in converſa- 
tion with theſe ſemales, the 
great Indian warrior Oucon- 


| noſtata j Joining them, defired 


he would call the 'command- 


ing officer, to whom he ſaid 
he had ſomething to propoſe. 
Accordingly Heutenant Coty- 
more appearing, 


accompa- 
nied by enſign Bell, Doghar- 
ty, and Forſter the interpfe- 
ter, Ouconnoſtata told him he 
had ſomething of con{equence 
to impart to the governor, 
whom he purpoſed to viſit, 
and deſired he might be at- 
tended by a white man, as a 
ſafeguard. The lievtenarit 
alluring * 1 he ſnould have a 
ſafeguard, the Indian declared 


he would then go and catch a 


horſe for, him; ſo ſaying, he 
zung A bridle thrice oy er his 


2 
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head, as a ſignal, and imme- 


diately twenty-five or thirty 


muſkets, from different am- 
buſcades, were diſcharged at 
the Engliſh officers. Mr. Co- 


tymore received a ſhot in his 


left breaſt, and in a few days 
expired; Mr. Bellwas wound- 


ed im the calf of the leg, and 
the interpreter in the but- 


tock. Enſign Milne, who re- 


mained in the fort, was no 
ſooner informed of this trea- 


chery, than he ordered the 


ſoldiers to ſhackle the hoi- 
tages; in tae execution of 
which order one man was 
killed upon the ſpot, and 
ancther wounded in the fore- 
head with a tomohawk : cir- 
cumſtances which, added to 


the murder of the lieutenant, 
incenſed the garriſon to ſuck 


a degree, that it was judged 
abſolutelymeceſlary to put the 
hoſtages to death without 
further heſitation. In the 
evening a party of Indians 
approaching the fort, and 
firing two fignal pieces, cried 
aloud in the Cherokee lan- 
guage, Fight manfully ; 
and you ſhall be aſſiſted.“ 
Then th ey began an attack, 
and continued firing all night 


Upon 
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Thus diſappointed, they wreaked their vengeance 


upon the Engliſh ſubjects trading in their country, 
all of whom they butchered without mercy. Not 
contented with this barbarous ſacrifice, they made 
incurſions to the Britiſh ſettlements at the Long 
Lanes, and the forks of the Broad River; and maſ- 
ſacred about forty defenceleſs coloniſts, who re- 
poſed themſelves in full ſecurity on the peace ſo 
lately ratified. As views of intereſt could not have 
induced them to act in this manner, and their re- 
venge had not been inflamed by any freſh provo- 
cation, theſe violences muſt be imputed to the 
inſtigation of French incendiaries; and too plainly 
evince the necellity of crowning our American con- 


e 
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| upon the fort, without doing 


the leaſt execution. That a 
deſign was concerted between 
them and the hoſtages, ap- 
peared plainly from the na- 
ture of this aſſault; and this 
fuppoſition was converted in- 
to a certainty next day, when 
ſome of the garriſon ſearching 
the apartment in which the 
hoſtages lay, found a bottle 
of poiſon, probably deſigned 
to be emptied into the well, 
and ſeveral tomohawks bu- 
ried in the earth; which wea- 
pons had been privately con- 
veyed to them by their 
friends, who were permitted 
to viſit them without inter- 
ruption. On the third day 
of March, the fort at Ninety- 


Six was atta ked by two hun- 


dred Cherokee Indians, with 


muſquetry, which ad little 


or no effect, ſo that they were 


forced to retire with ſome 
loſs, and revenged themſelves 


on the open country, burnin 


and ravaging all the houſes 


and plantations belonging to 


Engliſh fettlers in this part 


of the country, and all along 


the frontiers of Virginia. 
Not coritented with pillaging 
and deſtroying the habita- 
tions, they wantoned in the 
moſt horrible barbarities; 
and their motions were ſo ſe- 
cret and ſudden, that it was 
impoſſible for the inhabitants 
to know where the ſtorm 


would burſt, or take proper 
precautions for their own de- 


fence, ſo that a great number 
of the back ſettlements were 
totally abandoned, 
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queſts with the reduction of Louiſiana, from whence 
theſe emiſſaries were undoubtedly diſpatched. 
The cruelty and miſchief with which the Chero- 
kees proſecuted their renewed hoſtilities, alarmed' 
all the ſouthern colonies of the Engliſh; and appli- 
cation was made for aſſiſtance to Mr. Amherſt, the 
commander in chief of the king's forces in Ame- 


rica. He forthwith detached twelve bundred 


choſen men to South Carolina, under the com- 
mand of colonel Montgomery, brother to the earl 
of Eglinton, an officer of approved conduct, and 
diſtinguiſhed gallantry. Immediately after his ar- 
rival at Charles-Town, he advanced to Ninety fix, 


and proceeded to Twelve-Mile river, which he 


paſſed in the beginning of June, without oppoſi: 
tion. He continued his route, by forced marches, 
until he arrived in the neighbourhood of the In- 


dian town calted Litthe Keowee, where he en- 


camped in an advantageous ſituation. Having rea- 
ſon to believe the enemy were not yet apprized of 


his coming, he reſolved to ruſh upon them in the 


night by ſurprize. With this view, leaving his 


tents ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the camp 
and waggons, he marched through the woods 


towards the Cherokee town of Eſtatoe, at the diſ- 
tance of five and twenty miles; and in his route 
detached a company of light infantry to deſtroy 
the village of Little Keowee, where they were re- 
ceived with a ſmart fire ; but they ruſhed in with 
their bayonets, and all the men were put to the 
ſword. The main body proceeded ſtraight to Eſt a- 
toe, which they reached in the morning; but it 
had been abandoned about half an — before 
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not time to eſcape, were ſlain; and the town, con- 
ſiſting of two hundred houſes, well ſtored with pro- 
viſion, ammunition, and all the neceſſaries of life, 
was firit plondered, and then reduced to aſhes; 
ſome of the wretched inhabitants, who concealed 
themſclves, periſhing in the flames, It was neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrike a terror into thoſe ſavages by ſome 


examples of ſeverity ; and the ſoldiers became deaf 


to all the ſuggeſtions of mercy, when they found 
in one of the Indian towns the body of an Engliſh- 
man, whom they had put to the torture that very 


morning. Colonel Montgomery tollowed his blow 


with ſurpriſing rapidity. In the ſpace of a few 
hours he deſtroyed Sugar-town, which was as large 
as Eſtatoe, and every village and houſe in the lower 
nation. The Indian villages in this part of the 
world were agreeably ſituated, generally conſiſting 


of about one hundred houſes, neatly and commo- 


diouſly built, and well ſupplied with proviſion, 
They had in particular large magazines of corn, 
which were conſumed in the flames, All the men 
that were taken ſuffered immediate death but the 
greater part of the nation had eſcaped with the 
utmoſt precipitation. In many houſes the beds 
were yet warm, and the tables ſpread with victuals. 
Many loaded guns went off while the houſes were 
burning. The ſavages had not time to ſave their 


moſt valuable effects. The ſoldiers found ſome 
money, three or four watches, a good quantity of 


wampum, cloaths, and peltry. Colonel Montgo- 
mery, having thus taken vengeance on the perfi- 
dious Cherokees, at the expence of five or fix men 
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An. 1760. killed or wounded, returned to Fort n 


with about forty Indian women and children whom 


he had made priſoners. Two of their warriors 
were ſet at | berty, and deſired to inform their na- 
tion, that, though they were now in the power of 
the Engliſh, they might ſtill, on their ſubmiffion, 
enjoy the bleſſing of peace. * the chief called 
Attakullakulla, alias the Little Carpenter, who had 


ſigned the laſt treaty, diſapproved of the proceedings 


of his countrymen, and had done many good offices 
to the Engliſh ſince the renovation of the war, he 


was now given to underſtand, that he might come 


down with ſome other chiefs to treat of an accom- 


modation, which would be granted to the Cherokees | 


on his account; but that the negociation mult be 


begun in a few days, otherwiſe all the towns in the 


His expe- 
dition to 

the mid-. 

dle ſettle- 
ments. 


to abandon; but as s the country was difficult, and 


upper nation would be ravaged and reduced to aſnes. 


T heſe intimations having produced little or no 
effect, colonel Montgomery reſolved to make a ſe- 
cond irruption into the middle ſettlements of the 


Cherokees, and began his march on the twenty- 
fourth day of June. On the twenty-ſeventh cap- 


tain Moriſon, of the advanced party, was killed by 
a ſhot from a thicker, and the firing became fo 
troubleſome that his men gave way. The grena- 
diers and light infantry being detached to ſuſtain 
them, continued to advance, notwithſtanding the 
fire from the woods, until, from a riſing ground, 


they diſcovered a body of the enemy. Theſe they 
immediately attacked, and obliged to retire into a 


ſwamp, which, when the reſt of the troops came 
up, they were, after a ſhort reſiſtance, compelled 


the 
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the path extremely narrow, the forces ſuffered on 
their march from the fire of ſcattered parties, who 
concealed themſelves behind trees and buſhes. At 
length they arrived at the town of Erchowee, whick 
the inbabitanti had forſaken, after having removed 
every thing of value. Here, while the army en- 
camped on a ſmall plain ſurrounded by hills, it was 
incommoded by vollies from the enemy, which 
wounded ſome men, and killed ſeveral horſes. 


They were even ſo daring as to attack the piquet- 


ovard, which repulſed them with difficulty; but 
generally ſpeaking, their partics declined an open 
engagement. Colonel Montgomery, ſenſible that 
as many horſes were killed or diſabled, he could not 
proceed farther without leaving his proviſions be- 
hind, or abandoning the wounded men to the bru- 
tal revenge of a ſavage enemy, reſolved to return, 
and began his retreat in the night, that he might be 
the JEfs diſturbed by the Indians, Accordingly he 
purſued his route for two days without interrup- 
tion ; but afterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires 
irom the woods, though the parties of che enemy 


were put to flight as. often as they appeared. In 
the beginning of July he arrived at Fort Prince 


George ; this expedition having coſt him abour 
ſeventy men killed and wounded, including ave 
officers, 

In revenge for theſe calamities, the Cherokees 
aſſembled to a conſiderable number, and formed 
the blockade of Fort Loudoun, a ſmall fortifica 
tion near the confines of Virginia, defended by 
an inconſiderable garriſon, ill ſupplied with provi- 
lion and neceſſaries. After having ſuſtained a long 
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fiege, and being reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
captain Demere, the commander, held a council of 
War With the other officers, to deliberate upon 
their preſent ſituation; when it appeared that their 
proviſions were entirely exhauſted ; that they bad 
ſubſiſted a conſiderable time, without bread, upon 
horle-fleſh, and ſuch ſupplies of pork and beans as 
the Indian women could introduce by ſtealth ; that 
the men were ſo weakened with tamine __ fa- 
tigue, that in a little time they would not be able 
to do duty ; ; that for two nights paſt, conſiderable 


parties had deſerted, and ſome thrown themſelves 


upon the mercy of the enemy ; that the garriſon 


jn general threatened to abandon their officers, and 


betake themſelves to the woods; and that there 
was no proſpect of relief, their communication 
having been long cut off from all the Britiſh ſertle- 
ments: for theſe reaſons they were unanimouſly of 


opinion, that it was impracticable to prolong their 


defence; that they ſhould accept of an honourable 
capitulation 3 and captain Stuart ſhould be ſent 
to treat with the warriors, and the head- men of the 


| Cherokees, about the conditions of their ſurren- 
der. This officer, being accordingly diſpatched 
with full powers, obtained a capitulation * of the 


Indians, by which the garriſon was permitted to 
retire, 


_—— 


'® Frficies ; of Capitulation agreed ſon of Fort Loudoun march 


"upon and aſſnted to by Cap- out with their arms and 
tain Paul Demere, con- drums, each ſoldier having 
mand;ng his Majeſty's Forces as much powder and ball as 


at Fort Loudoun, and the their officer ſhall think ne- 


Headmen and Warriors of the ceſſary for the march, and 
' Overhill Cherokee Towns, what baggage he may chuſe 
Art. I. That the garri- to * | 
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tire. 
rived at Keowee, the Cherokee priſoners confined 
at that place ſhould be releaſed, all hoſtilities ceaſe, 
a laſting accommodation be re-eſtabliſhed, and a 
regulated trade revived. In conſequence of this 
treaty the garriſon evacuated the fort, and had 
marched about fifteen miles on their return to Ca- 
rolina, when they were ſurrounded and ſurpriſed 
by a large body of Indians, who maſſacred all the 
officers, Except Captain Stuart, and flew five and 
twenty of the ſoldiers: the reſt were made pri- 
ſoners, and diſtr:buted among the different towns 
and villages of the nation. Captain Stuart owed 
his life to the generous interceſſion of the Little 
Carpenter, who ranſomed him at the price of all 
he could command, and conducted him ſafe to 
Holſton River, where he found major Lewis ad- 
vanced ſo far with a body of Virginians. 


The ſavages, encouraged by their ſucceſs at Fort 


Loudoun, undertook the ſiege of Ninety-ſix, and 


II. That the garriſon be 


permitted to march for Vir- 
vinia, or Fort Prince George, 
as the commanding officer 
ſhall think proper, unmo- 
leſted; and that a number 
of Indians be appointed to 
eſcort them, and to hunt for 
proviſions on the march. 

III. That ſuch ſoldiers as 
are lame, or by ſickneſs diſ- 
abled from marching, be re- 
ceived into the Indian towns, 
and kindly uſed until they 
recover, and then to be re- 
turned to Fort Prince George. 


IV. That the Indians do 
provide the garriſon with as 


many horſes as they can con- 
veniently for their march, 
agreeing with the ſoldiers or 
officers for payment, 

V. That the fort, great 
guns, powder, ball, and ſpare 
arms, be dated to the In- 
dians, without any fraud, on 
the day appointed for the 
march of the troops. | 
Signed! 

Ouconnoſtata * his mark. 

Paul Demere. 

Cunigacatogae® his mark. 
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at the approach of a body of provincials. 

In the mean time the Britiſh intereſt and empire 
were firmly eftabliſhed on the banks of the Ohio, 
by the prudence and conduct of major-general 
Stanwix, who had paſſed the winter at Pittſburgh, 
formerly. Duqueſne, and employed that time in 
the moſt effectual manner for the ſervice of his 
country. He- repaired the old works, eſtabliſhed 


| Poſts of communication from the Ohio to the Mo- 


nongahela, mounted the baſtions that cover the 
iſthmus with artillery, erected caſemates, ſtore- 


Houſes, and barracks for a numerous garriſon, and 


ff 


cultivated with equal diligence and ſucceſs the 
friendſhip and alliance of the Indians. 
conſequences of theſe meaſures were ſoon apparent 
in the production of a conſiderable trade between 
the natives and the merchants of Pittsburgh, and 
in the perfect ſecurity of about four thouſand ſet- 
tlers, who now returned to the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the lands, from whence they had been driven by 
the enemy, on the frontiers of Penſylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. | 

The incidents of the war were much more im- 
portant and deciſive in the more northern parts of 
this great continent. The reader will remember 
that brigadier- general- Murray was left to com- 

mand the garriſon of Quebec, amounting to about 
ſix thouſand men; that a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips 
was ſtationed at Halifax in Nova Scotia, under the 


direction of lord Colvil, an able and experienced 
officer, who had inſtructions to reviſit Quebec 1 in 
a Negianing 1 ſummer, as ſoon as the river St. 
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Amherſt, the commander in chief of the forces in 
America, wintered in New York, that he might 
be at hand to aſſemble his troops in the ſpring, 
and recommence his operations for the entire re- 
duction of Canada. General Murray neglected na 


ſtep that could be taken by the moſt vigilant offi- 


cer for maintainihg the important conqueſt of Que- 
bec, and ſubduing all the Lower Canada, the inha- 
bicants of which actually ſubmitted, and took the 


oath of allegiance to the king of Great Britain *. 


The 


— 
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The garriſon of Quebec, 
during the winter, repaired 
above five hundred houſes, 
which had been damaged by 
the Engliſh cannon, built 
eight redoubts of wood, raiſed 
foot-banks along the ram- 
parts, opened embraſures, 
mounted artillery, blocked up 
all the avenues of t e ſub- 
urbs with a ſtockade, re- 
moved eleven months provi- 
ſions into the higheſt p: rt of 
the city, and formed a maga- 
zine of four thouſand faſcines. 
Two hundred men were poſt- 
ed at St. Foix, and twice the 
number at Lorette. Several 
hundred men marched to St. 
Auguſtin, brought off the 
enemy's advanced guard, with 
a great number of cattle, and 
diſarmed the inhabitants. By 
theſe precautions the motions 
of the French were obſerved, 
the avenues of Quebec were 
covered, and their dominion 


ſecured over eleven pariſhes, 
which furniſhed them with 
ſome freſh proviſion and other 
neceflaries for ſubliſtence. 
Sixteen thouſand cords of 
wood, being wanted for the 
hoſpitals, guards, and quar- 
ters, and the method of tran- 
ſporting it from the iſle of 
Orleans being found flow 


and difficult, on account of 


the floating ice in the river, 
a ſufficient number of hand 
ſledges were made, and two 
hundred wood-fellers ſet at 
work in the foreſt of St. Foix, 
where plenty of fue! was ob- 
tained, and brought into the 
ſeveral regiments by the men 
that were not upon duty. A 
detachment of two hundred 
men, being ſent to the ot ther 
fide of the river, diſarmed 
the inhabitants, and com- 
pelled them to teke the oath 
of allegiance: by this ſtep 


the Englith became maſters 
of 
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a 2760. The garriſon, however, within the walls of Quebec, 
fuffered greatly from the exceſſive cold in the win- 
ter, and the want of vegetables and freſh proviſion, 


13 


of the ſouthera ſide of the 


St. Laurence, and were fup- 
lied with good quantities of 
bel proviſion. The ad- 


vanced poſts of the enemy 


were eſtabliſned at Point au 
Tremble, St. Auguſtin, and 
Le Calvaire: the main body 
of their army quartered be- 
wween Trois Rivieres and 
Their ge- 


fgn of attacking Quebec in 
the winter, began to provide 
fraow ſhoes, or rack ts, ſcal- 
ing ladders, and faſcines, and 


make all the neceſſary pre- 


parations for that enterprize. 
He took poſſefiton of Point 
Levi, where he formed a ma- 


gazine of proviſions, great 


part of which, however, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh; 


for as ſoon as the nver was 


froze over, brigadier Murray 
diſpatched thither two hun- 
ered men, at whoſe approach 


the enemy abandoned their 


magazine, and retreated with 
great precipitation. Here the 
detachment took poſt in a 
church, until they could build 
two wooden redoubts, and 
mount them with artillery. 
In the mean time, the enemy 
returning with a greater 


force to recover the poſt, 
ſome battalions, with the 


light infantry, marched over 


— 


the ice, in order to cut off 
their communication; 3 but 
they fled in great confuſion, 
and afterwards took poſt at 
St. Michael, at a conſiderable 
diſtance farther down the ri- 
ver. They now reſolved to 
poſtpone the ſiege of Quebec, 
that they might carry it on 
in a more regular manner. 
They began to rigg their 
ſhips, repair their ſmall craft, 
build gallies, caft bombs and 


bullets, and prepare faſcines 
and gabions z while briga- 


dier Murray employed his 
men in making preparations 
for a vigorous defence. He 


ſent out a detachment, who 


ſurprized the enemy's poſts 
at St Auguſtin, Maiſon Bru- 


lee, and Le Calvaire, where 
they took ninety priſoners. 


He afterwards ordered the 


light infantry to poſſeſs and 


fortify Cape Rouge to pre- 
vent the enemy's landing at 
that place, as well as to be 
nearer at hand to obſerve 
their motions ; but when the 
froſt broke up, ſo that their 
ſhips could fall down the ri- 
ver, they landed at St. Au- 
guſtin, and the Englifh poſts 
were abandoned one after 
another, the detachments re- 


tiring without loſs into the 


city, 


inſo- 
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inſomuch that, before the end of April, one thou- An. 17. 
ſand ſoldiers were dead of the ſcurvy, and twice 
that number rendered unfit for ſervice. Such was 
the ſituation of the garfiſon, when Mr. Murray 
received undoubted intelligence, that the French 
commander, the chevalier de I. evis, was employed 
in aſſembling his army, which had been cantoned 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal; that from the 
inhabitants of the country he had compleated his 
eight battalions, regimented forty companies of 
the troops de colonie, and determined to under- 
take the ſiege of Quebec, Whenever the river St. 
Laurence ſhould be clear of ice, that he could uſe 
his four frigates, and other veſſels, by means of 
which he was intirely matter of the river. 
The brigadier, conſidering the city of Quebec Brigadier 
as no other than a ſtrong cantonment, had pro- 2 
jected a plan of defence, by extending lines, and 5 3 
intrenching his troops on the heights of Abraham, them 
which at the diſtance of eight hundred paces, in- battle. | 
tirely command the ramparts of the city, and might : 8 
have been defended by a ſmall force-againft a for- 4H 
midable army. Faſcines, and every other neceſſary 
for this work, had been provided, and in the 
month of April the men were ſet at work upon the 
projected lines; but the earth was fo hardened by 
| the froſt, that it was found impracticable to pro- 
ceed. Being informed, on the night of the twenty - 
ſixch, that the enemy had landed at Point au 
Tremble, to the number of ten thouſand men, with 
five hundred ſavages, he ordered all the bridges 
over the river Caprouge tobe broke down ; ſecured 
the n at — and the Foulon; and 
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An.1760. next day, marching in perſon with a ſtrong detacki- 
ment and two field - pieces, took poſſeſſion of an 
advantageous ſituation, and thus defeated the 
ſcheme which the F rench commander. had laid for 
cutting off the poſts which the Engliſh had eſtab- 
liſhed. Theſe being all withdrawn, the brigadier that 
ſame afternoon marched back to Qyebec, with little 
or no loſs, altho' his rear was harraſſed by the enemy. 
Here he formed a reſolution which hath been cen- I 
ſured by. ſome critics in war, as a meaſure that ſa- 
voured more of youthful impatience and overboil- 
ing courage, than of that military diſcretion which 
ought to diſtinguiſh a commander in ſuch a delicate 
ſituation; but it is more eaſy to cenſure with 
an appearance of reaſon, than to act in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances with any certainty of ſucceſs. Mr. 
Murray, in his letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, de- 
clares, that although the enemy were greatly ſu- 
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perior to him in number, yet, when he confidered f 

that the Engliſh forces were habituated to victory, þ 

that they were provided with a fine train of ficld- * 
artillery, that, in ſhutting them up at once within a 

the walls, he ſhould have riſqued his whole ſtake . 

on the ſingle chance of defending a wretched for- 1 
1 tification; a chance which could not be much lef- tt 
ſened by an action in the field, though ſuch an ac- w 
tion would double the chance of ſucceſs; for theſe 1 
reaſons he determined to hazard a battle: ſhould I ne 

the event prove unproſperous, he reſolved to hold be 

out the place to the laſt extremity; then to retreat fo 

to the iſle of Orleans, or Coudres, with the re- co 
mainder of the garriſon, and there wait for a rein- fo 
forcement. 1 . 3 2 fo 
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Ia purſuance of theſe reſolutions he gave the 


ſeceſſary orders over night, and, on the twenty. 
eighth day of April, at half an hour after ſix in 


the morning, marched out with his little army of 
three thouſand men, which he formed on the 
heights in order of battle. The right brigade, 
commanded by colonel Burton, conſiſted of the 


regiments of Amherſt, Anſtruther, Webb, and 
the ſecond battalion of Royal Americans: the left, 


under colonel Fraſer, was formed of the regiments 
of Kennedy, Laſcelles, Townſhend, and the High- 
landers. Otway's regiment, and the third batta- 
lion of Royal Americans, ' conſtituted the corps 
de reſerve. Major Dalling's corps of light infantry 
covered the right flank ; the left was ſecured by 


captain Huzzen's company of rangers, and one 


hundred: volunteers, under the command of cap- 
tain Donald Macdonald ; and each battalion was 
ſupplied with two feld. pieces. Brigadier Murray 
having reconnoitred the enemy, perceived their 
van had taken poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds 
about three quarters of a mile in his front; but 


that their army was on the march in one column. 


Thinking this was the critical moment to attack 
them before they were formed, he advanced to- 
wards them with equal order and expedition. 
They were ſoon driven from the heights, though 
not without a warm diſpute; during which, the 


body of their army advanced at a round pace, and 


formed in columns. Their van conſiſted of ten 
companies of grenadiers, two of volunteers, and 


four hundred lavages : eight battalions, formed in, 
four columns, with forne bodies of Canadians in 


the 


as 

An.1760r 
Hem -: 

worſted, 

and obli- 
ged to 


retreat 
into the 
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An.1760. the intervals, conſtituted their main body; their 
rear was compoſed of two battalions and ſome Ca- 
N nadians | in the flanks; and two thouſand Canadians 
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formed the reſerve. Their whole army amounted 


5 0 upwards of twelve thouſand men. Major Dalling; 


in vain attempted to penetrate. 


with great gallantry, diſpoſſeſſed their grenadiers 


of a houſe and windmill, which they occupied, in 
order to cover their left flank; and in this attack 
the major and ſome of his officers were wounded; 

neverthelels, the light infantry purſued the fog. 
tives to a corps which was formed to ſuſtain them; 
then the purſuers halted, and diſperſed along the 
front of the right; a circumſtance which prevented 


that wing from taking advantage of the firſt im- 


preſſion they had made on the left of the enemy. 
The light infantry being ordered to regain the 
flank, were, in attempting this motion, furiouſly 
charged, and thrown into diſorder : then they re- 
tired to the rear in ſuch a thattered condition, that 
they could never again be brought up during the 
whole action. Otway's regiment was inſtantly or- 
dered to advance from the body of reſerve, and 
fuſtain the right-wing, which the enemy twice 
Mean while the 
left brigade of the Britiſh forces did not remain 
inactive: they had diſpoſſeſſed the French of two 
redoubts, and ſuſtained with undauated reſolution 
the whole efforts of the enemy's right, until they 
were fairly ſought down, overpowered by numbers, 
and reduced to an handful, notwithſtanding the af- 
fiance they received from the third battalion of 
Royal Americans, which had been ſtationed with 
the body of reſerve, as well as from Kennedy's re- 


g1ment, 
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giment poſted in the center. The French attacked An. 1760. 


with great impetuoſity; and, at length, a freſh co- 
jun of the regiment de Rouſillon penetrating 
the lefc wing of the Britiſh army, it gave way : the 
diſorder was ſoon communicated to the right, ſo 
that, after a very obſtinate diſpute, which laſted an 
hour' and three quarters, brigadier Murray was 
obliged to quit the field with the loſs of one thous 
ſand men killed or wounded, and the greater part 
of his artillery. The enemy loſt twice the num- 
ber of men, and reaped no eſſential ad vantage Tra 
their victory. 

Mr. Murray, far from being diſpirited * his 
defeat, no ſooner retired within the walls of Que- 
bec; than he reſolved to proſecute the fortifications 
of the place, which had been interrupted by the 
ſeverity of the winter; and the ſoldiers exerted 
themſelves with incredible alacrity, not only in la- 
bouring at the works, but alſo in the defence of 
the town, before which the enemy had opened 
trenches on the very evening of the battle. Three 
ſhips anchored at the foulon below their camp; 


and for ſeveral days they were employed in landing 


their cannon, mortars, and ammunition. Mean 
while they worked inceſſantly at their trenches be- 
fore the town; and, on the eleveath day of May, 
opened one bomb - battery, and three batteries of 
cannon, Brigadier Murray made the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions to defend the place to the laſt extremity : he 
raifed two cavaliers, contrived ſome out works, and 


planted the ramparts with one hundred and thirty- 
two pieces of artillery, dragged thither moſtly by 
the foldiery. Though the enemy cannonaded the 
place with great vivacity the firſt day, ' their fire 
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ſoon ſlackened, and their batteries were, in a man- 
ner, ſilenced by the ſuperior fire of the garriſon; 
nevertheleſs Quebec would, in all probability, have 
reverted to its former owners, had a French fleet 
from Europe got the ſtart of an Engliſh ſquadron, 
in ſailing up the river. 

Lord Colville had ſailed from Halifax, with the 
fleet under his command, on the twenty- ſecond 
day of April ; but was retarded in his paſſage by 
thick fogs, contrary winds, and great ſhoals of ice 
floating down the river. Commodore Swanton, 


who had ſailed from England with a ſmall rein · 
forcement, arrived about the beginning of May at 


the iſle of Bec, in the river St. Laurence, where, 
with two ſhips, he purpoſed to wait for the reſt of 
his ſquadron, which had ſeparated from him in the 
paſſage: but one of theſe, the Loweſtoffe, com- 
manded by captain Deane, had entered the harbour 
of Quebec on the ninth day of May, and commu- 
nicated to the governor the Joyful news that the 
ſquadron was arrived in the river. Commodore 


Swanton no ſooner received intimation that Que- 
bec was beſieged, than he ſailed up the river with 


all poſſible expedition, and on the fifteenth in the 
evening anchored above Point Levi. The briga- 


dier expreſſing an earneſt deſire, that the French 
ſquadron above the town might be removed, the 


commodore ordered captain Schom berg of the Dia- 
na, and captain Deane of the Loweſtoffe, to ſlip 
their .cables early next morning, and attack the 
enemy's fleet, conſiſting of two . frigates, two 
armed ſhips. and a good number of ſmaller veſ- 
ſels. They were no ſooner in motion than the 
French ſhips fled in the utmoſt diſorder. One of 
£4 | their 
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their frigates was driven on the rocks above Cape 
Diamond z the other ran aſhore, and was burned at 
Point au Tremble, about ten leagues above the 
town; and all the other veſſels were taken or de- 
ſtroyed. 

The enemy were ſo confounded and diſpirited 
by this diſaſter, and the certain information that a 
ſtrong Engliſh fleet was already in the river of St. 
Laurence, that in the followin gnight they raiſed 
the ſiege of Quebec, and retreated with great 
precipitation, leaving their proviſions, implements, 


and artillery, to governor Murray, who had in- 
tended to make a vigorous ſally in the morning, 


and attempt to penetrate into the camp of the be- 
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ſiegers, which, from the information of priſoners 


and deſerters, he conceived to be a very practicable 
ſcheme. For this purpoſe he had ſelected a body 
of troops, who were already under arms, when a 
lieutenant, whom he had ſent out with a detach- 
ment to amuſe the enemy, came and aſſured him 
that their trenches were abandoned. He inſtantly 

marched out of Quebec at the head of his forces, 
in hope of overtaking, and making an impreſſion 
on their rear, that he might have ample revenge 
for his late diſcomfiture; but they had paſſed the 
river Caprouge before he could come up with their 
army 3 however, he took ſome Priſoners, and a 
great quantity of baggage, including their tents, 
ſtores, magazines of proviſion and ammunition, 
with chirty-four pieces of battering cannon, ten 
field - pieces, fix mortars, four petards, a great 
number of ſcaliag- ladders, intrenching tools, and 
every other implement of a ſiege. 1 hey retired 
to to Jacques: cactiet, where their ammunition began 
24 = 
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An. 1760. tg fail, and they were abandoned by great part of 


— 


General 


Amherſt 
arives at 
Oſwego. 


the Canadians ; fo that they reſigned all hope of 
ſucceeding againſt Quebec, and began to take 


meaſures for the preſervation of Montreal, againſt 
which the force yes general Amherſt was di- 


rected. 
There Mr. de Vaudreuil had fixed his head- 


quarters, and there he propofed to make his laſt. 
ſtand againft the efforts of the Britiſh general. He 


not only levied forces, collected magazines, and 
erected new fortifications in the iſland of Montreal, 

but he had even recourſe to feigned intelligence, 
and other arts of deluſion, to ſupport the ſpirit of 


the Canadians and their Indian allies, 
in conſequence of their being obliged 
It muſt be 


begun to flag, 


to abandon "the liege of Quebec“. 
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which had 


owned 
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*The following letter from 
the marquis de Vaudrenil-to 
the officers of the Canadian 
militia, demonſtrates the ne- 


cefſity of his affairs, and the 
Mifts to which he was re- 


duced. ; 
> 66 Sine, June 3, nee 


+SIR,. 
T he chevalier de Low 1s 


juſt returned to this town; he 


has repeated to me the ſtrong 
teſtimony which he had before 


given me, of the good will, 
the zeal, and ardour of your 


company of militia. | 


I expected no leſs from the 
fidelity of the brave Cana- 


dians, and from their at- 
tachment to their native 


: rey. 


158 EST who is by this 
time, probably, informed of 
your brilliant victory, will be 
no leſs pleaſed with this, than 
affected with the diſtreſſes of 
the colony; ſo that ſuppoſing 
that a peace has not been 
concluded, on the receipt of 
this news, the king of Eng- 
land cannot poſſibly avoid 


ſubſcribmg ſuch terms as our 


monarch ſhall have impoſed 
upon him. | 

You are not uninformed of 
the great advantages which 
he. gained in Europe during 
the laſt campaign, over the 
Engliſn and Pruſſians. | 

The priſoners which are 
bringing in every moment, all 
agree in confirming them. 

The truth is, his majeſty 


\ 
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is in perſon in Holland, with 
an army of 200, ooo men, 
the prince of Conti in Ger- 


many with 100,000, and the 


princes of Deux Ponts and 
Soubiſe command the army 


of the empire of 200,000 ; 


and laſtly, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and the queen of Hun- 
gary, have joined their whole 
force, and were taking mea- 
ſures for, the conqueſt of the 
remainder of his Pruſſian ma- 
jelty's dominions. 


Beſides this, the laſt ac- 
counts aſſure us, that the 


garriſons of fort Frederick, 
Niagara, and wy ts, have 
ſuffered greatly by a ſickneſs, 
which is not yet fropped, and 
that the regular troops in 
New England are reduced to 
nothing 

General Murray * 
has diſperſed manifeſtoes to 
no purpoſe, to magnify his 
own nation, to pacify the Ca- 
nadians, to engage them to 
lay down their arms, to diſ- 
credit our bills of exchange, 
and our currency, at the ſame 
time that the Engliſh traders 
are eager to procure them, 
becauſe they have been regu- 
larly paid. 

You ſee, Sir, that the co- 
lony i is drawing to the end of 
its hardſhips and diſtreſſes, 
and that it is upon the point 


of ſeeing plenty ſucceed to to 


ſcarcity. 

If the Engliſh make any at- 
tempt, it can have no other 
object than the ambition of 


their generals; ; we are tho- 
roughly prepared to repulſe 
them with ſpirit: 


we have a 
train of artillery, beſides that 
which we took from the ene- 
my; a ſtill greater propor- 
tion of powder, ball, and am- 
munition, for the operations 
which I have projected: we 
have alſo proviſions enough, 
by means of the reſources 
which we ſhall find in the 
good-will of the Canadians, 
who have the greateſt intereſt 
in the preſervation of their 
religion and liberty, The 
king's troops will even live, 
if neceſſary, upon roots, when 


they cannot do better, and 


will not fail to join their en- 


deavours to thoſe of the brave 


Canadians. 

My intention then is, that 
you and all your militia 
ſhould hold yourſelves ready 
to march with arms, baggage, 


and eight days proviſions, tg. 


our frontiers, when the caſe 


ſhall require it. 


I believe I may venture to 
aſſure you, that theſe will be 
the laſt diſpoſitions which I 
ſhall have occaſion to make, 
for the defence. oj, this colo- 
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owned he acted with all the ſpirit and foreſight of An. 1760. 
an experienced general, determined to exert him- 
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An. 1760. ſelf for the preſervation of the colony, even tho? 


very little proſpect of ſucceſs remained. His 
hopes, ſlender as they were, depended upon the 
natural ſtrength of the country, rendered almoſt 
inacceſſible by woods, mountains, and moraſſes, 


which might have retarded the progreſs of the 
Engliſh, aud protracted the war, until a general 


pacification could be effected. In the mean time, 
major general Amherſt was diligently employed in 
taking meaſures for the execution of the plan he 


had projected, in order to complete the conqueſt 


of Canada. He conveyed inſtructions to general 
Murray, directing him to advance by water towards 
Montreal, with all the troops that could be ſpared 
from the garriſon of Quebec. He detached colonel 
Haviland with a body of troops from Crown- point 
to take poſſeſſion of the iſle aux Noix, in the lake 
Champlain, and from thence penetrate the ſhort- 
eſt way to the bank of the river St. Lawrence ; 


while he himſelf, with the main body of the army, 


amounting to above ten thouſand: men, including 
Indians, ſhould proceed from the frontiers of New- 
York, by the rivers of the Mohawks and Oneidas, 
to the lake Ontario, and ſail down the river Sr. 
Lawrence tn the iſland of Montreal, Thus, on 
the ſuppoſition that all theſe particulars could be 
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ny; being firmly convinced, | 


and read this letter to them ; 
that ſome time in Auguſt, at 


you will carefully inſpe& their 


leaſt, we ſhall have peace, 


proviſions, and, in general, 


whatever we want. 
; Jam, &c. 
P. S. You will affemble 
the militia of your company, 


arms ; if any of them are out 
of order, you will give them 
a note, ,and the king's gun- 


ſmiths will repair them im- 


mediately-" 


ex- 


executed, 
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the enemy muſt have been at laſt An. 1260 · 


hemmed in, and intirely ſurrounded. In pur- 
ſuance of this plan, general Amherſt had provided 
two armed ſloops to cruiſe in the lake Ontario, un- 
der the command of captain Loring; as well as a 
great number of batteaus, or ſmaller veſſels, for 
the tranſportation of the troops, artillery, ammu- 


nition, implements, and baggage. 


Several regi- 


ments were ordered to proceed from Albany ta 

| Oſwego; and the general, taking his departure 

from Schenectady, with the reſt of the forces, in 

the latter end of June, arrived at the ſame place on 

the ninth day of July. 

Being informed that two French veſſels had ap- He falls 
peared off Oſwego, he diſpatched ſome batteaus to down the 


Niagara with intelligence to captain Loring, who 


8 t. Law- 
rence, = 


immediately ſet fail ia queſt of them; but they and re- 
eſcaped his purſuit, though they had twice ap- duces the 


peared in the neighbourhood of Oſwego ſince the 


French 
fort at iſle 


arrival of the general, who endeavoured to amuſe Royale. 
them by detaching batteaus to different parts of 
the lake. The army being aſſembled, and joined 
by a conſiderable body of Indians under the com- 
mand of Sir William Johnſon, the general detached 
colonel Ha!demand with the light infantry, the 
grenadiers, and one battalion of highlanders, to 
take polt at the bottom of the lake, and aſſiſt the 
armed veſſels in finding a paſſage to Le Galette. 
On the tenth day of Auguſt the army embarked on 
board the batteaus and whale-boats, and pro- 
ceeded on the lake towards the mouth of the river - 
St. Lawrence. - Underſtanding that one of the 
enemy's veſſels had run a-ground and was diſabled, 
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An. 1760. and that the other lay off La Galette, he reſolved 
to make the beſt of his way down the river to 
| © Swegatchie, and attack the French fort at Iſle 
n Royale, one of the moſt important poſts on the 
river St. Lawrence, the ſource of which it in a great 
meaſure commands. On the ſeventeenth the row- 
gallies fell in with the French ſloop commanded by 
Mr. de la Broquerie, who ſurrendered after a warm 
engagement. Mr. Amherſt having detached ſome en- 
gineers to reconnoitre the coaſts and iſlands in the 
neighbourhood of Iſle Royale, he made a diſpoſi- 
tion for the attack of that fortreſs, which was ac- 
cordingly inveſted, after he had taken poſſeſſion of | 
the iſlands. Some of theſe the enemy had aban- 
doned with ſuch precipitation, as to leave behind a 
few ſcalps they had taken on the Mohawk river, a 
number of tools and utenſils, two ſwivels, ſome 
barrels of pitch, and a large quantity of iron. The 
Indians were ſo incenſed at fight of the ſcalps, that ſ 
they burned a chapel, and all the houſes of the ene- [ 
my. Batteries being raiſed on the neareſt iſlands, 


the fort was cannonaded not only by them, but fl ; 
likewiſe by the armed floops ; and a diſpoſition was l 
made for giving the aſſault, when Mr. Pouchaut I 
the governor thought proper to bear a parley, and t 
ſurrender on capitulation, The general, having j 
taken poſſeſſion of the fort, found it ſo well ſituated i 
for commanding the lake Ontario, and the Mo- 2 
hawk river, that he reſolved to maintain it with a b 
garriſon, and employed ſome days in repairing the f 
fortifications. 
From this place his navigation down the river in 
S. Lawrence was rendered extremely difficult and 


dan- 
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dangerous, by a great number of violent riffs, or 
rapides, and falls; among which he loſt above 
fourſcore men, forty- ſix batteaus, ſeventeen whale- 
boats, one row-galley, with ſome artillery, ſtores, 
and ammunition, On the ſixth day of September 
the troops were landed on the iſland of Montreal 
without any oppoſition, except from ſome flying 
parties, which exchanged a few ſhot, and then fled 
with precipitation. That ſame day he repaired a 
bridge which they had broke down in their retreat, 
and, after a march of two leagues, formed his army 


on a plain before Montreal, where they lay all 


night on their arms. Montreal is, in point of im- 
portance, the ſecond place in Canada, ſituated in 
an iſland of the river St. Lawrence, at an equal 
diſtance from Quebec and the lake Ontario. Its 
central ſituation rendered it the ſtaple of the Indian 


trade; yet the fortifications of it were incon- 


ſiderable, not at all adequate to the value of the 
place. 

General Amherſt ordered ſome pieces of artille- 
ry to be brought up immediately from the landing- 
place at La Chine, where he had left ſome regi- 
ments for the ſecurity of the boats, and determined 
to commence the ſiege in form; but in the morn- 
ing of the ſeventh he received a letter from the 
marquis de Vaudreuil by two officers, demanding 
a capitulation: which, after ſome letters had paſſed 
between the two generals, was granted upon as 


favourable FA terms as the French had reaſon to 
n | 


i. 


* Articles of Capitulation be- 
taueen his Excellency General 


Amherſt, Commander in N orth-America, 


Cui of his Britannic Ma 
Jefly's Troops and Forces in 
and his 
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An. 2760. expect, conſidering that general Murray, with the 


. from Quebec, had by this time landed on 


s 
* 


the 


a 


Excellency the Marguis de 
Vaudreuil, Grand Croix of 
rhe Royal and Military Oraer 
of St. Lewis, Governor, and 
Lieutenant General fer the 
King in Canada. 

Abt. I. Twenty-four hours 
after the ſigning of the pre- 
ſent capitulation, the Engliſh 
general ſhall cauſe the troops 
of his Britannic Majeſty to 


take poſſeſſion of the gates of 


_-_ 


the town of Montreal: and 
the Engliſh garriſon ſhall not 
come into the place till after 
the French troops ſhall have 
evacuated it. 

« The whole garriſon of 
Montreal muſt lay down their 
- arms, and ſhall not ſerve dur- 

ing the preſent war. Im- 
mediately after the ſigning of 
the preſent capitulation, the 


king's troops ſhall take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the gates, and ſhall 


poſt the guards neceſſary to 
preſerve good ow in the 
town.“ 

Art. II. The troops, and 
the militia, who are in gar- 
riſon in the town of Mont- 
real, ſhall go out by the gate 
of with all the honours 
of war, ſix pieces of cannon, 
and one mortar, which ſhall 
de put on board the veſſel, 


where the marquis de Vau- 


rounds for each piece. The 


dreuil ſhall embark with ten 


v —— 


ſame ſhall be granted to the 
garriſon of Trois Rivieres, as 
to the honours of war. 


„Art. III. The troops and 
| militia, who are in garriſon 


in the fort of Jacques Car- 
tier, and in the iſland St. 
Helen, and other forts, ſhall 
be treated in the ſame man- 
ner, and ſhall have the ſame 
honours; and theſe troops 
ſhall go to Montreal, or Trois 
Rivieres, or Quebec, to be 
there embarked for the firſt 
ſea-port in France, by the 
ſhorteſt way. The troops 
who are in our poſts, ſituated 
on our frontiers, on the fide 
of Acadia, at Detroit, Michi- 
limakinac, and other poſts, 
ſhall enjoy the fame honours, 


and be treated in the ſame 


manner. 

* All theſe troops are not 
to ſerve during the preſent 
war, and ſhall likewiſe lay 
down their arms. The reſt 
is granted.” 

Art. IV. The militia, after 
being come out of the above 


towns, forts, and poſts, ſhall 


return to their homes, with- 
out being moleſted on any 


pretence whatever, on ac- 


count of their having carried 
arms. Granted.” 

Art. V. The troops who 
keep the field, ſhall raiſe 


their camp, and march, 
| drums 


A 
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the iſland; ad colonel Haviland, with the body An. 176. 


under his command, had juſt arrived on the ſouth- 


ſide 


_—_— 


drums beating, with their 
arms, baggage, and artillery, 
to join the garriſon of Mont- 
real, and ſhall be treated in 
every reſpect the ſame. 

4 'Theſe troops, as well as 
the others, muſt lay down 
their arms.” 


Art. VI. The ſubjeRts of his 


Britannic majeſty, and of his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty, ſol- 


diers, militia, or ſeamen, who 


ſhall have deſerted, or left the 
ſervice of their ſovereign, 
and carried arms in North- 
America, ſhall be, on both 
ſides, pardoned for their 
crimes, they ſhall be, reſpec- 
tively, returned to their coun- 
try ; if not, each ſhall remain 
where he is, without being 
fought after, or moleſted. 
«© Refuſed.” 

Art. VII. The magazines, 
the artillery, firelocks, ſa- 
bres, ammunition of war, 
and in general, every thing 
that belongs to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, as well in 
the towns of Montreal, and 
Trois Rivieres, as in the forts 
and poſts mentioned in the 
third article, ſhall be deliver- 
ed up, according to exact in- 
ventories, to the commiſſa- 
ries, who ſhall be appointed 
to receive the ſame in the 
name of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty. Duplicates of the ſaid 


inventories ſhall be given to 
the marquis de Vaudreuil. 

This 1s every thing that 
can be aſked on this article.“ 

Art. VIII. The officers, 
ſoldiers, militia, ſeamen, and 
even the Indians, detained on 
account of their wounds or 
ſickneſs, as well in the hoſ- 
pital as in private houſes, 
ſhall enjoy the privileges of 
the cartel, and be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

The ſick and wounded 
ſhall be treated the ſame as 
our own people.” 

Art. IX. The Engliſh ge- 
neral ſhall engage to ſend 
back to their own homes the 
Indians and Moraigans, who 
make part of his armies, im- 


mediately after the ſigning of 


the preſent capitulation, And 
in the mean time, in order to 
prevent all diſorders on the 
part of thoſe. who may not 
be gone away, the ſaid gene- 
ral ſhall give ſafeguards to 
ſuch perſons as ſhall deſire 
them, as well in the town as 
in the country, 

Ihe firſt part refuſed. 
There never has been any 


cruelties committed by the 
Indians of our army.; and 


good order ſhall be pre- 
ſerved.“ 


Art. X. His Britannic ma- 


jeity's general ſhall be an- 
1 verable ; 
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ſide of the river, oppoſite to Montreal: circum: 


Ranges equally favourable and ſurprizing, if we re- 


** * 


flect 


—— 


„— 


2 — SPREE * 


ſwerable for all diſorders on 


the part of his troops, and 
oblige them to pay the da- 


mages they may do, as well 
in the towns as in the coun- 


try. 
"aha Anſwered by the — 


ing article.“ | 
Art. XI. The Engliſh ge- 


neral ſhall not oblige the 


marquis de Vaudreuil to leave 
the town of Montreal before 
the and no 
perſon ſhall be lodged in his 
houſe till he is gone. The 
chevalier Levis, commander 
of the land- forces; the prin- 
cipal officers and majors of 
the land-forces, and of the 
colony troops, the engineers, 
officers of the artillery, and 
commiſſary of war, ſhall alſo 
remain at Montreal to the 


ſaid day, and ſhall keep their 


lodgings there, The ſame 
ſhall be obſerved with regard 


to M. Bigot, intendant, the 


commiſſaries of marines, and 
writers, whom the ſaid M. Bi- 
got ſhall have occaſion for; 
and no perſon ſhall be lodged 
at the intendant”s houſe before 


he ſhall be gone. 


«© The marquis de. Vau- 


dxeuil, and all theſe gentle- 


-men, ſhall be maſters of their 
houſes, and ſhall embark'when 
the king's ſhips ſhall be ready 
to fail for Europe; and all 


poſſible conveniencies ſhall be 
ranted them.“ 

Art. XII. The moſt con- 
venient veſſel that can be 
found, ſhall be appointed to 
carry the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, by the ſtraiteſt paſſage, 
to the firſt ſea-port in France. 
The neceſſary accommoda- 
tions ſhall be made for him, 
the marquis de Vaudreuil, 
M. de Rigand, governor of 
Montreal, and /uize of this 
general. This veſſel ſhall be 
properly victualled at the ex- 
pence of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty; and the marquis de 
Vaudreuil ſhall take with him 
his papers, without their be- 
ing examined, and his equi- 
pages, plate, baggage, and 
alſo thoſe of his /uire, 


% Granted,.. except the ar- 


chives, which ſhall be neceſ- 
ſary for the government of the 
country.” 

Art. XIII. If before, or 
after, the embarkation of the 
marquis de Vaudreuil, news 
of peace ſhould arrive, and 
that, by the treaty, Ca- 
nada ſhould remain to his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the 


marquis de Vaudreuil ſhall 


return to Quebec or Mont- 


real, every thing ſhall return 
to its former ſtate under the 
dominion of his moſt Chriſ- 


tian majeſty, and the preſent 


capi- 
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flect upon the different routes they purſued, thro' An. 176 


an — 8 „ where they had no intelli- 


gence 


— 


capitulation ſhall become null 
and of no effect. c 

„ Whatever the king may 
have done on this mo 
ſhall be obeyed.” 


Art. XIV. Two ſhips ſhall 


be appointed to carry to 
France le Chevalier de Levis, 


the principal officers, and the 


ſtaff of the! land- forees, the 
engineers, . officers of artille- 
ry, and their /azte. Theſe 
yeſſels ſhall likewiſe be victu- 
alled, and the neceſſary ac- 
commodations provided in 
them. The ſaid officers ſhall 
take with them their papers, 
without being examined, and 


alſo their equipages and dag⸗ | 


gage. Such of the ſaid offi- 
cers as ſhall be married, ſhall 
have liberty to take with them 
their wives and children, who 
ſhall alſo be victualled. | 


+ Granted ; except that 
the marquis de Vaudreuil, 


and all the officers, of hat- 
ever rank they may be, ſhalt 
faithfully deliver up to us all 
the charts and plans of the 
country.“ | 


Art. XV. A veſſel ſhall alſo ? 


be appointed for the paſſage 


of M. Bigot, the intendant, 
In which veſ- 
ſel the proper accommoda- 
tions ſhall be made for him, 
and the perſons he ſhall take 
with him: He ſhall like- 


with his file: 


Juits. 


wiſe embark with him his 
papers, which ſhall not be ex- 
amined, his equipages; plate, 
and baggage, and thoſe of his 
This veſſel ſhall. alfo 
be victualled as before-men- 
tioned. | 

- 4 Granted, with the fame 
reſerve as in the preceding 
article.“ 

Art. XVI. The Engliſh 
general ſhall alſo order the 
neceſſary and moſt convenient 
veſſels to carry to France M. 
de Longuevil, governor of 
Trois Rivieres, the ſtaff of 
the colony, and the commiſ- 
ſary of the marine: They 
ſhall embark therein, their fa- 
milies, ſervants, baggage, and 
equipages : and they ſhall, be 
properly victualled during the 
paſfage, at the expence of his 
Britannic majeſty. 

„ Granted,” 

Art. XVII. The officers 
and ſoldiers, as well of the 
land- forces as of the colony, 
and alſo the marine-officers 
and feamen who- are in the 
colony, ſhall be likewiſe em- 
barked for France, and ſuffi- 
cient and convenient veſſels 
ſhall be appointed for them. 


The land and ſea-officers who 


ſhall be married, ſhall take 


with them their families, and 


all of them ſhall have liberty 
to embark their ſervants and 
bag- 
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An.1760. gence of the motions of each other. Had any ac. 
cident retarded the progreſs of general Amherſt, 


. depart, 


baggage. 


] the 


N 


As to the ſoldiers 


and ſeamen, thoſe who are 


married, ſhall take with them 
their wives and children, and 
all of them ſhall embark 
their havreſacks and baggage. 


Theſe veſſels ſhall be pro- 
perly and ſufficiently victu- 


alled at the expence of his 
Britannic majeſty. 81 


„„ Granted.” 


Art. XVIII. The officers, 


ſoldiers, and all the followers 
of the troops, who ſhall have 


their baggage. in the field, 
may ſend for it before they 


drance or moleſtation. 
„ Grant. 


Art. XIX. An hoſpital-thip 


fhall be provided by the Eng- 
Hſn general, for ſuch of the 


wounded: and ſick officers, 
ſoldiers, and ſeamen, as ſhall 


be in a condition to be car- 
ned to France, and ſhall like- 
wiſe be :vicualled at the ex- 
pence of his: ner ma- 
jetty: 

It mall be the Gaia with 
regard to the other wounded 
and ſick officers, ſoldiers, and 
failors, as ſoon as they ſhall 
be recovered, they ſhall be 


at liberty to carry with them 


their wives, children, ſervants, 
and: baggage; and the ſaid 
foldiers and ſailors ſhall not 
be folicited or forced to. en- 


= 
os 


tannic majeſty, 


without any' hin- 


2ů — 


ter into the ſervice of his Bri- 
« Granted,” 
Art. XX. A commiſſary, 
and one of the king's writers, 
ſhall be left to take care of 
the hoſpitals, and of whatever 
may relate to the ſervice of 
his moſt Chriſtian aer. 
„ Granted.” 

Art. XXI. The Engliſh ge- 
neral ſhall alſo provide ſhips 
for carrying to France the of- 
ficers of the ſupreme council 


of juſtice, police, admiralty, 


and all other officers, having 
commiſſions or brevets from 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
for them, their families, ſer- 
vants, and equipages, as well 
as for the other officers ; and 
they ſhall likewiſe be victual- 
led at the expence of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty. They ſhall, 

however, be at liberty to ſtay 
in the colony, if they think 


proper, to ſettle their affairs, 


or to withdraw to France, 
whenever they think fit. 


56. Granted ; but if they 


have papers relating to the 
government of the country, 
they are to be delivered to 
us. 29 

Art. XXII. If chere are any 
military officers, whoſe affairs 
ſhall require their preſence 
in the colony till next year, 
they ſhall have liberty to ſtay 
in it, after having obtained 


— 


| 8 E OR E 
the reduction of Montreal would have been at- An. 1766 
tempted by general Murray, who embarked with 
his 


1 


- 
II | | 
& : 
. 
hel 


— 


the permiſſion of the marquis 
de Vaudreuil for that purpoſe, 
and without being n 


priſoners of war. * 


« All thoſe whoſe private. 
affairs ſhall require their ſtay 
in the country, and who ſhall. 
have the marquis de Vau- 
dredil's leave for ſo doing, 
mall be allowed to remain till 
their affairs are ſettled.“ | 

Art. XXIII. The commiſ- 
fary for the king's proviſions. 
ſhall be at liberty to ſtay in 
Canada till next year, in or- 
der to be enabled to anſwer 


the debts he has contracted in 


the colony, on account of 
what he has furniſned; but if 
he ſhould prefer to go to 
France this year, he ſhall be 
obliged to leave till next year 
a perſon to tranſact his buſi- 
neſs, This private perſon ſhall 
preſerve, and have liberty to 


carry off all his papers, with- 


out being inſpected. His 


clerks ſhall have leave to ſtay 


in the colony or go to France; 
and in this laſt caſe, a paſſage 


and ſubſiſtence ſnall be allow- 
ed them on board the ſhips: 


of his Britannic majeſty, for 
them, their families, and their 
baggage. Granted. “ 
Art. XXIV. The proviſions 
and other k ind of ſtores which 
ſnall be found in the maga- 


Zines of the commiſſary, as 


1 


os a 4 _ * 


well in the town of Montreal, 
and of Trois Rivieres, as in 
the country, ſhall be preſerved 
to him, the; ſaid proviſions: 
belonging to him, and not to 
the king, and he ſhall be at 
liberty to ſell them to the 
French or Engliſn. 
Every thing that i is ac- 
tually in the magazines, deſ- 


, tined for the uſe of the troops, 


is to be delivered to the Eng 
liſh — 00 the king's 
forces.” | 
Art. XXV. K ative: to 
France ſhalllikewiſe be grant- 
ed on board of his; Britannic 
majeſty's ſhips, as well as vic- 
tuals, to ſuch officers of the 


India company as ſhall be 


willing to go thither, and they 
ſhall take with. them their fa- 
milies, ſervants, and baggage. 
The chief agent of the faid 
company, in caſe he fhould 
chuſe to go to'France, ſhall 
be allowed to leave ſuch per- 


fon as he ſhall think proper, 


till next year, to ſettle the 
affairs of the ſaid company, 
and to recover ſuch ſums as 
are due to them. The ſaid 


chief agent ſhall keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the papers belong - 


ing to the ſaid company, and 
they ſhall not be liable to in 
ſpection. 

1 Granted.” 

Art. XXVI. The ald com- 
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pany ſhall be maintained in 
the property of the Ecarla- 
tines and Oaftors, which they 
may have in the town of 
Montreal; they ſhalt not be 
touched under any pretence 
whatever, and the neceſſary 
facilities ſhall be given to the. 
chief agent to ſend this year, 


his Caſtors to France, on- 


board his Britannic majeſty's 


ſhips, paying the. freight on 
the ſame footing as the _ 1 


liſh would pay it. | 
„ Granted;: with regard to 


what may belong to the com- 


pany, or to private perſons; 


but if his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty has any Mare in it, that 
muſt become N Ot? of 
the king? 172.72 
Art. XXVII. The free yr 
erciſe of the Catholic, Apoſ-: 
tolic, and Roman religion, 
Mall ſubſiſt intire; in ſuch 
manner that all the ſtates and 
the people of the towns and 
countries, places and diſtant 
„ - ſhall continue to aſ- 
ſemble in the churches, and 
to frequent the ſacraments as 
heretofore, without being mo- 
leſted in any manner e 
or indirectly. | 
: Theſe - onde | ſhall be: 
obliged, by the Engliſh go- 
vernment, to pay to the 


prieſts, the tithes : and all the 


taxes they were uſed to pay, 


ticle. 


ENGLAND. 


Ls his troops at Quebec on board of a great namber 
of dall, * under the command of captain 


Deane 


under the government of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 


2 Granted, as to the free 
exerciſe of their religion. The 


obligation of paying the tithes 


to the prieſts, will ns o 


the king's pleaſure. ? 

- Art. XXVIII. The chapter, 
prieſts, curates, and miſſiona- 
ries, : ſhall continue with an 
entire liberty, their / exerciſe 
and functions of their cures; 


in the pariſhes of the towns: 
1 r 8 


N rated. en t £27 


Art. XXIX. The grand vi- 
cars, named by the chapter to 


adminiſter to the dioceſe dur- 
ing the vacancy of the epiſ- 


copal ſee, ſhall habe liberty 
to dwell in the towns or 


country pariſhes; as they ſhall, 


think proper. They ſhall at 
all times be free to viſit the 
different pariſhes of the dio- 
ceſe, with the ordinary cere- 
monies, and exerciſe all the 


juriſdiction they exereiſed un- 


der the French dominion: 
They ſhall enjoy the fame 
rights in caſe of death of the 


future biſhop; of which men- 


tion will be made in the fol- 


lowing article. 


95 Granted, except. what 
regards the followin 8 ar- 


Art XXX. If, by 3 trea- 
ty: of is Canada ſhould 
- | remain 


* 
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Denis! in the Diana. 


This gentleman, wich un- 


common abilities, ſurmounted the diffieulties of an 


KM. 


un- 


F'Y — 


remain in the power of his 
Britannick majeſty. his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty ſhall conti- 
nue to name the biſhop of 
the colony; who ſhall always 
be of the Roman commu- 
nion, and under whoſe autho- 
rity. the people ſhall exerciſe 
the Roman religion. 

5 Refuſed.” 

Art. XXXI. The biſhop 
ſhall, in caſe of need, eſta- 
blith new pariſhes, and pro- 
vide for the rebuilding of his 
cathedral and his epiſcopal 
palace ; and, in the mean 
time, he ſhall have the liber- 
ty to dwell in the town or pa- 
riſhes, as he fhall judge pro- 
per. He ſhall be at liberty 
to viſit his dioceſe with the 
ordinary ceremonies, and ex- 
erciſe all the juriſdiction which 
his predeceſſor exerciſed un- 
der the French dominion, 
ſave that an oath of fidelity, 
or a promiſe to do nothing 
contrary to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, may be required 
of him. 

„This article 1s comprized 
under the foregoing *? 


Art. XXXII. The commu- 


nities of nuns ſhall be pre- 

ferved in their conſtitutions 

and privileges. They ſhall 

continue to obſerve their rules 

They ſhall be exempted from 

lodging any military, and it 
Numb. zo. 


ſhall be forbid to trouble theni 
in their religious exerciſes, or 
to enter their monaſteries : 
ſafeguards ſhall even be given 
them, if they deſire them. 
„Granted.“ 

Art. XXXIII. The preced- 
ing article ſhall likewiſe be 
executed with regard to the 
communities of jeſuits and re- 
colets, and of the houſe of 
the prieſts of ſaint Sulpice at 
Montreal. Theſe laſt, and 
the jeſuits, ſhall preſerve their 
right to nominate to certain 
curacies and miſſions, as here- 


tofore. 


«© Refuſed till the king? 8 
pleaſure be known.” | 

Art. XXXIV, All the com- 
munities, and all the prieſts; 
ſhall preſerve their moveables, 
the property and revenues of 
the ſeignories, and other eſ- 
tates which they poſſeſs in the 
colony, of what nature ſo- 
ever they may be. And the 
ame eſtates ſhall be pre erved 


in their privileges, rights, 


honours, and exemption, 

« Granted.” 

Art. XXXV. If the canons, 
prieſts, miſſionaries, the prieſts 
of the ſeminary of the foreign 
miſſions, and of St Sulprce, 


as well as the jeſuits, and the 


recolets, chuſe to go to F. ance, 
paſſage ſhall be granted them 
in his Britannic majeſty's 

FF ibips; 
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. unknown, dangerous, and intricate navigation; 
and conducted the voyage with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
5 | | not 


wi 


„ 


— — 


ſhips: and they ſhall all have 


leave to ſell, in whole, or in 


part, the eſtates and move- 
ables which they poſſeſs in the 


colonies, either to the French, 
or to the Engliſh, without the 


leaſt hindrance or obſtacle 


ſrom the Britiſh government. 

They may take with them, 
or ſend to France, the pro- 
duce of what nature ſoever it 
be, of the ſaid goods ſold, 
paying the freight, as men- 
tioned in the twenty-ſixth 
article. And. ſuch of the ſaid 
prieſts who chuſe to go this 


| year, ſhall be victualled du- 


ring the paſſage, at the ex- 
pence of his Britannic ma- 


jeſiy; and ſhall take with 


them their baggage. 
They ſhall be maſters to 


diſpoſe of their eſtates, and 


to ſend the produce thereof, 
as well as their perſons, and 
all that belongs to n. to 
5 rance.“ 


Art. XXXVI. If, by the 
treaty of peace, Canada re- 


mains to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, all the French, Cana- 
dians, Acadians, merchants, 
and other perſons, who chuſe 
to retire to France, ſhall have 


leave to do ſo, from the Eng- 
liſn general, who ſhall pro- 


cure them a paſſage. And 


nevertheleſs, if from this time 
to that deciſion, any French 


* 


or Canadian merchants, or 
other perſons ſhall deſire to 
go to France, they ſhall like- 
wiſe have leave from the Eng- 
liſh general. Both the one 
and the other ſhall take with 
them their families, ſervants, 
and baggage. 

© Granted.” 

Art. XXXVII. The lords 
of manors, the military and 
civil officers, the Canadians, 
as well in the towns as in the 
country, the French ſettled 


or trading in the whole ex- 


tent of the colony of Cana- 
da, and all other perſons 
whatſoever, ſhall preſerve the 
entire peaceable property and 
poſſeſſion of their goods, no- 
ble and ignoble, moveable 


and immoveable, merchan- 


dizes, furs, and other effects, 
even their ſhips; they ſhall 


not be touched, nor the leaſt 


damage done to them, on any 
pretence whatſoever. They 
ſhall have liberty to keep, 


let, or ſell them, as well to 


the French as to the Englith, 
to take away the produce of 
them, in bills of exchange, 
furs, ſpecie, or other re- 
turns, whenever they ſhall 
judge proper to go to F rance, 
paying their freight, as in the 
twenty-ſixth article. They 
ſhall alſo have the furs which 


are in the poſts, above, and 


which 
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not a ſiagle veſſel was loſt in the expedition. 


de Levis, at the head of his forces, watched the 


motions 


— 


which belong to them, and 
may be on the way to Mon- 
treal. And for this purpoſe 
they ſhall have leave to ſend 


this year, or the next, ca- 


noes, fitted out to fetch ſuch 
of the ſaid furs as ſhall have 
remained in thoſe poſts. 
„ Granted ; as in the 4 
article.? 

Art. XXXVIII. All the 
people who have left Acadia, 


and who ſhall be found in Ca- 
nada, including the frontiers 
of Canada, on the ſide of A- 


cadia, ſhall have the ſame 
treatment as the Canadians, 
and ſhalt enjoy the ſame * 
vileges. 

The king is to diſpoſe of 
his ancient ſubje&s : in the 
mean time they ſhall enjoy 
the ſame privilege as the Ca- 
nadians.” 

Art. XXXIX. * of 
the Canadians, Acadians, or 
French, who are now in Ca- 
nada, and on the frontiers 
of tile colony, on the ſide of 
Acadia, Detroit, Michilima- 
kinac, and other places and 
poſts of the countries above, 
the married and unmartied 
ſoldiers, remaining in Cana- 
da, ſhall be carried or tranſ- 
ported into the Engliſh colo- 
nies, or to Old England, and 
they ſhall not be troubled for 
having-carried arms. 


Ff 2 


« Granted ; except with 
regard' to the Canadians.” 


Art. XL. The ſavages, or 


Indian allies of his moſt Chri- 
ſtian majeſty, ſhall be main- 
tained in the lands they in- 
habit, if they chuſe to re- 
main there; they ſhall not be 
moleſted en any pretence 
whatſoever, for having car- 
ried arms, and ferved his 


moft Chriſtian majeſty. They 


ſhall have, as well as the 
French, liberty of religion, 
and ſhall keep their miſſiona- 
ries. The actual vicars-ge- 
neral, and the biſhop, when 
the epiſcopal ſee ſhall be fill- 
ed, ſhall have leave to ſend 
to them new miſſionaries 
when they ſhall judge it ne- 
ceſſary. 

“ Granted ; except the laſt 


article, which has been al- 


ready refuſed,” “ ; 
Art. XLI. The French, 

Canadians, and Acadians, of 
what ſtate and condition ſo- 
ever, who ſhall remain in the 
colony, ſhall not be forced to 
take arms againſt , his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty or his allies, 


directly or indirectly, on any 


occaſion whatſoever. The 
Britiſh government ſhall only 
require of them an exact neu- 
trality. 

2 They become ſubje&s of 


the king.“ 
Art. 


Mr. An. * 
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An. 1760. motions of general Murray, who, i in advancing up 
the river, publiſhed manifeſtoes among the Cana- 
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dians, 


%. 


Art. XLII. The French and 


Canadians ſhall continue to 


de governed according to the 


cuſtom of Paris, and the laws 
and uſages eſtabliſned for this 
country; and they ſhall not 
be ſubject to any other im- 
| Poſts than thoſe which were 
_ eſtabliſhed under the French 
dominions. 


« Anſwered by the preced- 


| ing articles, and particularly 
by the laſt.” 


Art. XLIII. The papers of 


the government ſhall remain, 
without exception, in the 


power of the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, and ſhall go to France 
with him. Theſe papers 


all not be examined on any 
pretence whatſoever. 


« Granted, with the re- 


ſerve already made. 


Art. XLIV. The papers of 
the intendancy of the officers 
of comptroller of the ma- 


rine, of the ancient and new. 


treafures, of the king's ma- 
gazines, of the office of the 
revenues, and forces of St. 
Maurice, ſhall remain in the 
power of M. Bigot, the in- 


tendant, and they ſhall be 


embarked for France in the 


fame veſlel with him. Theſe 


papers ſhall not be examined. 
66 The ſame as to this ar- 
tele.“ 


IV. The We 


—— EEE 


and other papers of the ſu- 


preme council of Quebec, of 


the provoſte, and admiralty 
of the ſaid city; thofe of the 
royal juriſdictions of Trois 
Rivieres, and of Montreal ; 


thoſe of the ſeigneurial juriſ- 


dictions of the colony: the 
minutes of the acts of the no- 
taries of the towns and of the 


countries ; and, in general, 


the acts, and other papers 
that may ſerve to prove the 
eſtates and fortunes of the 
citizens, ſhall remain in the 


colony, in the rolls of the ju 


riſdictions on which theſe pa- 
pers depend. 
66 Granted.” 

Art. XLVI. The inhabi- 
tants and merchants ſhall en- 
joy all the privileges of trade, 
under the ſame favours and 
conditions, granted to the 


ſubjects of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, as well in the countries 


above, as in the interior of 
the colony. 
6 Granted.” 
Art. XLVII. The negroes 
and Panis of both ſexes, fhall 
remain, in their quality of 


ſlaves, in the poſſeſſion of the 


French and Canadians, to 


whom they belong; they 
ſhall be at liberty to keep 


them in their ſervice in the 
colony, or to ſell them; and 


885 may alſo continue 10 


bring 


1 r 
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an which produced all the effect he could de- Aa. 1760. 
Almoſt all the pariſhes on the ſouth ſhore. 


ſire. 


a8 


bring them up in the Roman 
religion. ' 

* Granted, except thoſe 
who ſhall have been made 
priſoners.” 

Art. XLVIII. The mar- 
quis de Vaudrenil,* the gene- 
ral and ſtaff-officers of the 
land-forces, the governors 
and ſtaff-officers of the diffe- 
rent places of the colony, the 
military and civil officers, and 
all other perſons who ſhall 


leave the colony, or who are 


already abſent, ſhall have 
leave to name and appoint 
attornies to act for them, and 
in their name, in the admi- 


niſtration of their effects, 


moveable and immoveable, 
until the peace. And if, by 


the treaty between the two 


crowns, Canada does not re- 
turn under the French do- 


minion, theſe officers or other 
or attornies for 
them, ſhall have leave to fell . 
houſes, and 


perſons, 


their manors, 
other eſtates, their move- 
ables and effects, Sc, to 
carry away, or ſend to France, 
the produce, either in bills of 
exchange, ſpecie, furs, or 
other returns, as is men- 
tioned in the enn 
article. 

<< Granted.” 20 

Art. XLIX. The inhabi- 
tants and other perſons who 


ve 11111 


ſhall have ſuffered any da- 
mage in their goods, move- 
able or immoveable, which 
remained at Quebec, under 
the faith of the capitulation 
of that city, may make their 
repreſentations to the Britiſh 
government, who ſhall ren- 
der them due juſtice againit 
the perſon to whom it t 
belong. : 

«© Granted,” 

Art. L. and laſt. The pre- 
ſent capitulation ſhall be in- 
violably executed in all its 
articles, ane bond fide on both 
ſides, notwithſtanding any 
infraction, and any other pre- 
tence with regard to the pre- 
ceding capitulations, and 


without making uſe of re · 


priſals. | 
4 Granted?” 
2. . Art: IA The Bog. a 
liſh general ſhall engage, in 
caſe any Indians remain after 
the ſurrender of this town, to 
prevent their coming into the 
towns; and that they do not, 


in any manner, inſult tlie ſub- 


jects of his moſt Chriſtian | 
majeſty. * 

«« Care ſhall be taken that I 
the Indians do. not inſult any 


of the ſubjects of his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty.” 
Art. LIE The troops and 
other ſubjects of his moſt. 
Chriſtian majeſty, vhy are 
Ff 3 to 
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| An. 1760. as far as the river Sorel, ſubmitted, and took an 
oath of neutrality ; and lord Rollo diſarmed all the 
inhabitants of the north ſhore as far as Trois Ri- 
| vieres, which, though the capital of a diſtrict, 
2 ? being no more than an open village, was taken 
= without reſiſtance. In a word, general Amherſt 
| took poſſeſſion of Montreal, and thus completed 
the conqueſt of all Canada; a conqueſt the moſt 
important of any that ever the Britiſh arms at- 
| chieved, whether we conſider the ſafety of the 
| Engitth colonies in North-America, now ſecured 
from invaſion and encroachment; the extent and 


ut _ Re wr . c —cnqars - 


fertility of the en ſubdued; or the whole In- ä 


—— 


— 


to go to France, ſhall be em- 
barked; at lateſt, fifteen days 
after the ſigning öf the pre- 
ſent capitulation. | 
* Anſwered by the cleventh 
article.” | © 
Art. LIII. The troops and 
other ſubjedts of his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty, who are to 


go to France, ſhall remain 
lodged and encamped in the 
town of Montreal, and other 
poſts which they now. occu- 


py, till they ſhall be em- 
ſent back to their countries. 
« Granted ; except what 
regards the Acadians.” 


barked for their departure : 
paſſports ' however ſhall be 
granted to thoſe who ſhall 


want them for the different 
places of the colony, to take 


care of their affairs. 

* Granted,” + 
Art. LIV. All the 5 
and ſoldiers of the troops in 
the ſervice of France, who are 


Ar in n England, „ 


n iet 1 


5 


and vii were taken in Cana- 
da, ſhall be ſent back, as 
ſoon as: poſſible to France, 
where -their ranſom or ex- 
change ſhall be treated of, 


| agreeable to the cartel; and 
if any of theſe officers have 


affairs ih Canada, they ſhall 
have leave to come there. 

4 Granted.” 

Art. LV. As to the r 
of the militia, and the Aca- 


dians, who are priſoners in 


New England, they ſhall be 


Done at Montreal, Sept. 8, 
; 1760, Wig 


A 


in the camp before 


Montreal, the eighth of 
„ 1760, 
. 0 JEFF. duzen. 
S ens 2845 dian 
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dian commerce thus transferred to the traders of An. 1760. 


Great Britain. The terms of the capitulation may 
perhaps be thought rather too favourable, as the 
enemy were actually incloſed, and deſtitute of all 
hope of relief: but little points like theſe ought to 
be always ſaerificed to the conſideration of great 
objects; and the finiſhing the conqueſt of a great 


country, without bloodſhed, redounds as much to 


the honour as it argues the humanity of general 
Amherſt, whoſe conduct had been irreproachable 
during the whole courſe of theſe American opera- 
tions. At the ſame time it muſt be allowed he 
was, extremely fortunate in having ſubordinate 
commanders, who perfectly correſponded with his 
ideas, and a body of troops whom no labours 
could diſcourage, whom no dangers could diſmay. 


Sir William Johnſon, with a power of authority and 
inſinuation peculiar to himſelf, not only maintained 


a ſurpriſing aſcendency over the moſt ferocious 


of all the Indian tribes, but kept them within the | 


bounds of ſuch ſalutary reſtraint, that not one 
ſingle act of inhumanity was perpetrated by them 


during the whole courſe of this expedition. The 


zeal and conduct of brigadier- general Gage; the 
undaunted ſpirit and enterpriſing genius of general 
Murray; the diligence and activity of colonel Ha- 
viland; happily co perde in N this 


great event. 
The French miniſtry had attempted to ſuccour 


439 3 
. 


Ships of 


Montreal, by equipping a conſiderable number of the ene- 


ſtoreſhips: and ſending them out in the ſpring un- 
der convoy of a frigate ; bit as their officers un- 
derſtood that the Britiſh. ſquadron had failed up the 

| Ff 4 river 


my de- 
ſtroyed in 
the bay 
of Cha- 


leurs. FL, 
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Total re- 
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river St. Laurence before their arrival, they took 
ſhelter in the bay of Chaleurs on the coaſt of Aca- 
dia, where they did not long remain unmoleſted. 
Captain Byron, who commanded the ſhips of war 
that were left at Louiſbourg, having received in- 
telligence of them from Brigadier-general Whir- 
more, ſailed thither with his ſquadron, and found 
them at anchor. The whole fleet conſiſted of one 
frigate, two large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen fail of 
ſmaller veſſels, the greater part of which had been 
taken from the merchants of Great-Britain; all 
theſe were de ſtroyed, together with two batteries 
which had been raiſed for their protection. The 
French town, conſiſting of two hundred houſes, 


was demoliſhed, and the ſettlement totally ruined. 


All the French ſubjects inhabiting the territories 


duction of from the bay of Fundy to the banks of the river 
Canada, 


St. Laurence, and all the Indians through that tract 
of country, were now ſubdued, and ſubjected to 
the Engliſh government. In the month of De- 
cember, of the preceding year, the French colo- 
niſts of Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and other places 
lying along the gulph of St, Lawrence, made their 
ſubmiſſion by deputies to calonel Frye, who com- 
manded in Fort Cumberland at Chignecto. They 
afterwards renewed this ſubmiſſion, in the moſt 
formal manner, by ſubſcribing articles; ; by which 
they obliged themſelves, and the people they re- 
preſented, to repair in the ſpring to Bay Verte, 
with all their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed 
of according to the direction of colonel Laurence, 
governor of Halifax in Nova Scotia. They were 
accompanied by two Indian chiefs of the nation of 
the 
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the Mickmacks, a powerful and numerous people, An. 1760. 
now become entirely dependent upon his Britannic 
majeſty. In a word, by the conqueſt of Canada, 
the Indian fur-trade, in its full extent, hath fallen 
into the hands of the Engliſh. The French inte- 
reſt among the ſavage tribes inhabiting an immenſe 
tract of country, is totally extinguiſned; and their 
American poſicfſions ſhrunk within the limits of Lou- 
iſiana, an infant colony on the ſouth of the Miſſiſſippi, 
which the Britiſh arms may at any time eaſily ſubdue. 


\ 


An hiſtorian's view ought to be principally and Vine; 
indica- 
invariably directed to truth, as the polar ſtar, with- Bon of 
out whoſe guiding influence his work can ſerve no the con- 
other purpoſe but to propagate falſhood, and mif- duft of 
lead mankind. He that knowingly miniſters to ——— 
S Heath- 
theſe ends is a dangerous tool, and an abandoned cote. 
proſtitute: but the moſt conſcientious hiſtorian 
may be betrayed into calumny by miſinformation, 
and hurried into miſtake by precipitation or inad- 
vertency. The only atonement which he can 
make for theſe involuntary errors, is to retract 
them, upon conviction, in ſueh a manner as to un- 
deceive the reader whom he has unknowingly miſ- 
led, and healing the wounds which he had unwit- 
tingly inflicted. Thus the injured perſon will have 
reaſon to be ſatisfied, and the public. will forgive 
the writer's errors, in conſideration of his inte- 
grity. Actuated by theſe motives and ſentiments, 
we with pleaſure embrace this opportunity of 
making reparation for an unintentional injury we 
have done to a worthy patriot, in the fourth volume 
of * Complete 25 of England. In page 


| | | . 5735 


- 
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. 7b. 573, of the quarto edition, in recording the ſcheme 
of Sir John Barnard for raiſing money, either by 
the ſale of annuities, or by borrowing at an intereſt 
not exceeding three per centum, to be applied 
towards redeeming the South-ſea annuities; we 
have-inadvertently miſrepreſented the character of 
alderman Heathcote, by ſaying, ** I his ſcheme 
was violently oppoſed by alderman Heathcote, and 
other partizans of the miniſtry.” Conſcious of the 
injury we have done that gentleman, by blending 
him with ſuch unpopular ſociety, we think it our 
duty to declare, upon better information, that al- 
a — derman Heathcote, far from being a Partizan of 
any miniſtry, always diſtinguiſhed himſelf in par- 
liament by a conſtant and | uniform oppoſition to 
all miniſterial. meaſures, which tended to the pre- 
__ Judice or diſhonour of the nation; and ever ap- 
proved himſelf an honeſt, reſolute, and zealous aſ- 
ſertor of the rights and liberties of the people. 
Indeed, his independency of ſpirit, his integrity, 
ability, and love for chis country, could not have a 
more honourable and convincing teſtimonial than 
the warm, affectionate, and ample acknowledg- 
ment of the court of aldermen and common- coun- 
cil of the city of London, who, when he begged 
leave to, reſign his gown, expreſſed their entire ap · 
probation of the diligent, faithful, and honeſt diſ- 
charge of the ſeveral great and important truſts 
they had repoſed in him, both as their repreſenta- 
tive in parliament, and in bearing ſucceſſively all 
the great offices of the city. That he oppoſed Sir 
| John Barnard's ſcheme is certainly true; and as, 
vpey this. fiogular occaſion, his ſentimefits hap- 
2 


8 E ORGE II. 5 
pened to o be eſpouſed by the miniſtry, it is a juſtice 
we owe Mr. Heathcote to recapitulate ſome of the 

arguments he uſed to enforce them, againſt the 
execution of a project which he thought cruel in 
regard to individuals, and prejudicial with reſpect 
to the community. He obſerved, that a reduction 
of the intereſt would diſtreſs people of ſmall for- 


tunes inveſted in the funds, eſpecially thoſe, of 


both ſexes, who were bred to no employmeat, and 
incapable of buſineſs ; for they could not employ 
their money to better advantage in commerce, 
which was already overſtocked. “ Trade. (he 
ſaid) was like a. tract of paſture ground, which 
would maintain a certain number of cattle; but if 
that number was doubled, the whole muſt ſtarve.“ 
He launched out into a detail of particulars. He 
took notice, that thoſe who engaged in commerce, 
upon ſmall capitals, muſt be utterly undone, with- 


out the aſſiſtance of foreign commiſſions, which 


would always be confined to a few hands: that the 
foreign markets were already overſtocked with 
commadities, ſupplied not only by Britiſh mer- 
chants, but alſo by their rivals of France, who 
could afford to underſel the Engliſh traders, be- 
cauſe they were leſs encumbered with heavy taxes 
and high duties: that, in the moſt advantageous 
branches of traffick, no merchant could gain above 
five per centum per annum upon any adventure; 
for although goods ſent to Liſbon would ſell for a 
profit of twenty-five pounds per centum, yet the 
riſques he muſt run, and the length of time he 
muſt wait for payment, would reduce his profit 


even to common ingerelt 3 for he would be ex- 
Poſed 
5 
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An.1760. poſed to a double hazard of the ſeas, firſt to Lila 


bon, and then to Braſil; and likewiſe to the dan- 
gers of a double credit, firſt of the merchants in 
Liſbon; and afterwards of their correſpondents in 
the Weſt-Indies : that as men of ſmall capitals 
could not afford to lie ſo long out of their money, 
and muſt be ruined by ſmall loſſes, they would 
avoid engaging in commerce under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages, and, rather than ſtarve at home, remove 
themſelves and their little fortunes into ſome other 
country, where, though the ſecurity might not be 
ſo good, the intereſt was much higher: thus the 
nation would be at once deprived of its ſubjects, 
and drained of its money: that, by veſting their 
property in the French funds, they could draw an 
intereſt of ſix per centum, and would probably fix 
their own habitation where their fortune is depo- 
ſited; eſpecially when this motive would be rein- 


| forced by other powerful conſiderations, ſuch as 


the cheapneſs of living in France, the agreeable 
climate, the gaiety and good humour of the ipha- 
bitants: that the Dutch, who were tempted to 
embark their money in the Engliſn funds, for the 
ſake of reaping better intereſt than they could 
make in Holland, would gradually withdraw that 
money, when the intereſt ſhould be reduced fo low 
as to be inſufficient for defraying the expence of 
commiſſion, brokerage, and tranfers, beſides the 


riſque of correſpondents; by which means the 


price of ſtock would fink ſo low, that they might 
gradually purchaſe again at ſuch a diſcount as 
would amply indemnify them for the reduction of 
the former intereſt : thus the nation would an- 


nually 
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be as much more in their debt, as their capital 
would be now increaſed. He reminded the houſe, 
that they repreſented not only the landed, but alſo 
the monied intereſt, and both were equally inti- 
tled to their protection; that though the reduction 
of intereſt might prove beneficial to the landed in- 
tereſt, which comprehended the greater number, 


that benefit could not juſtify their diſtreſſing the 


lefſer number; that nothing could juſtify their ſa- 


crificing the few to the many, but ſuch a national 


neceſſity as did not then exiſt: that, if the ſinking 
fund had been kept ſacred for the purpoſes for 
which ir was originally deſigned, great part of the 
national debt muſt have been already paid off, 
and in a few years the whole would be diſcharged ; 
that it was ſtill ſufficient for the purpoſe, ſhould it 
de conſcientiouſly applied for the future: that the 
preſent ſcheme, inſtead of contributing to the dif- 
charge of the national debr, would only afford a 
larger ſinking fund for enabling ſome minifter to 
extend the ſyſtem of c n, and proſecute with 
more eagerneſs and effect thoſe continental views 
ſo foreign and deſtructive to the true intereſt of 
Great Britain, Finally, he undertook to demon- 
ſtrate, that the reduction of intereſt, far from 
_ proving beneficial to the landed intereſt, would 
oblige the land-holders to mortgage greater parts 
ol their eſtates, for portioning their younger chil- 
dren, than was neceſſary at preſent ; and likewiſe 
to retrench in their manner of Jiving: a circum- 
ſtance that would neceſſarily leſſen the conſump- 
tion of what the lands produced, and, by affecting 

the 
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* the tenant, of conſequence diminiſh the value of 


the eſtate. Whether theſe arguments were conclu- 
five we ſhall not pretend to determine: in ſome 


. Inſtances it muſt be allowed his predictions were 


verified. The high intereſt given abroad hath 
tempted ſeveral ſubjects of Great Britain to truſt 
large ſums of money in the funds of France ; and 
if this example, exhibited by individuals of im- 
menſe wealth, hath not been followed by perſons of 
narrow fortunes, on whom the temptation might 
be ſuppoſed to have a greater effect, their heſitation 
may be imputed to the intervention of two ſucceſ- 


| five wars, which have broke out and been main- 
tained with ſuch animoſity between the two na- 


tions. With reſpect to the ſinking fund, ſo con- 
ſiderably increaſed by the reduction of intereſt, we 
do not find that Mr. Heathcote was much miſtaken 
in his prognoſtic, touching the application of that 
ſacred depoſit. As for the Dutch adventurers, the 


ſudden ſinking of the Engliſh ſtocks has not only 


prevented them from ſelling out at a large diſ- 
count, but alſo invited them to purchaſe more ca- 
pital, upon which they have gained a very conſide- 
rable intereſt; and this, in all probability, will be 
added to the debt which England already owes to 
their country. 

Having thus — MF all the reparation in our 
power to alderman Heathcote, we ſhall act with 
the fame candour towards commodore Moore, 
commander of the Britiſh ſquadron at the Leeward 
Iſlands, who complains that his conduct has been, 
in ſome particulars, miſrepreſented in our account 
of the expedition to Martinique and Guadalupe. 

AS 


G E ORG E H. 


As all the incidents relating to that affair ſpeeilied 
in our hiſtory, are compiled either from the Lon- 
don Gazette, which has ever been deemed an au- 
thentic record, or from an aceount of the expedi- 
tion publiſhed by an officer of reputation, or from 
letters and memorials, written and preſented by 


French officers, civil as well as military, belonging. 


to the iſlands of Martinique and Guadalupe; the 


authenticity of which papers has never been con- 


troverted, we might ſafely reſt the credit of our 
integrity on theſe vouchers, were we not determi- 
ned to ſeize all opportunities of manifeſting. our 
candour, by reviſing the proceſs of every indivi- 
dual, who thinks himſelf aggrieved, either by the 
authorities we have uſed, or the reflections we have 
hazarded. In the preſent caſe we conſider it as an 
act of humanity, as well as juſtice, when we re- 


fle& upon the peculiar cruelty which is manifeſted 


in aſperſing the character of an officer, at the very 
time while he is exerting all his faculties, and even 
expoſing his life, in the ſervice of his country, at 
ſuch a diſtance from the tribunal before which he 
is arraigned, that, far from being able to vindicate 
his conduct, he does not even hear of the imputa- 
tion, until it ſhall have made ſuch an Impreſſion, 
as even the cleareſt evidence of truth cannot intire- 
ly eraze. | | . 

The following odſerrations, referring to parti- 
cular paragraphs, in our account of the expedition, 
contained in the twenty-third and twenty- fourth 
numbers of our Continuation, were communicated 
by Mr. Moore, and authenticated by W 175 


pers ſubmitted to our inſpection. 
P. 198 
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P. 130, „ where they joined commodore Moore, 


who now aſſumed the command of the united ſqua- 


dirons.“ The commodore took upon him the 


cammand in conſequence of the king's inſtructions, 
being fixed upon as a proper perſon for that pur- 
poſe. 

Id. ibid. ** Five days were e employed i in ſupply- 
ing the fleet with wood and water, &c.“ The 
fleet waited ten days for the neceſſaries of the ar- 
my, and the arrival of the hoſpital ſhip; as-ap- 
pears by a letter from general Hopſon to Mr. 


Moore, and the reſult of the council of war held by 


the general on the fourth day of January. 

Id. ibid. The troops, which did not exceed 
five thouſand men, being joined by two hundred 
highlanders.”— There were between four and five 
hundred highlanders; and the number of the 


whole army that ſailed from Barbadoes amounted 


to five thouſand eight hundred and twenty-four 
men, as appears from the return, 

P. 132, The two frigates, under favour of 
the night, made their eſcape.” —It was only one 
frigate that failed from the Carenage in the night. 


She was chaſed in the bay by the Wincheſter, one 


of Mr. Moore's ſquadron ; but outſailed her, and 
made the beſt of her way to Europe. 

P. 134. * He gave the commodore to under- 
ſtand, that he could not-meintain his ground, un- 
leſs the ſquadron would ſupply him with heavy 
cannon, landed near the town of Port- Royal.“ 


The general having deſired that the cannon might 


be landed at a ſavannah, where the boats ſt 


have been greatly expoſed to the fire of the enc- 


. my, 
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iny, which would have rendered the ſervice imprac- | Ang 
ticable, according to the opinions of the pilots and 
captains, given in a council of war held for that 
purpoſe, Mr. Moore. communicated theſe opi - 
nions to the general; but at the ſame time offered 
to land the cannon on the other ſide of Point N e- 
gro, at a place equally near the road from the Eng- 
lin army to Fort-Royal, and even cauſe them to 
be drawn up by the ſeamen, without giving any 
trouble to the troops. The general, inſtead of 
_ embracing this propoſal, ſent a ſecond meſſage 
to the commodore, deſiring the troops might be 
reimbarked as ſoon as poſſible; and this ſervice 
* Moore performed with reluctance. 
P. 133. The majority of the Britiſh offi- 
cers who conſtituted the council of war, having 
given their opinion, that it might be for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice to make an attack upon St. Pierre, 
the fleet pfoceeded to that part of the iſland.” This 
council of war, at which the commodore did not 
aſſiſt, was held to deliberate upon the opinion of 
the chief engineer, and ſome other officers, who 
thought they ſnould made another landing to the 
ſouthward of the Carenage. On this occaſion the 
pilots being examined, declared, that ſhould the 
troops land to the foutfiward, it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, for the fleet to keep 
up a communication with the army ; that the : ſhips 
ih turning up would be expoſed to the fire of Fort 
Royal, Pidgeon-Iſhand, and another battery; and ö 
afterwards muſt have lain at the diſtance of three ; 
miles from the landing-place, Notwithſtanding | | : 
theſe objections, Mr. Moore offered to make the '' 
Numb. 30. ES Af» | 
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= attempt. if the general officers thought a commu- 
nication at that diſtance could be kept up to their 
ſatisfaction, as is proved by his letter to general 
Hopſon on that ſubject. | 
135, © The commodore told the general, 
that he made no doubt of being able to reduce 
the town of St. Pierre; but as the ſhips might be 
diſabled in the attack, ſo as not to be in a condi- 
tion to proceed immediately on any other material 
ſervice; as the troops might alſo be reduced in 
their number, ſo as to be incapable of future at- 
tacks; and as the reduction of the iſland of Gua- 
dalupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar- 
colonies, Mr. Moore propoſed, that the armament 
ſhould immediately proceed to this iſland.“ To 
theſe reaſons the commodore added many others 
of equal importance. His propoſal of turning 
their force againſt Guadalupe was ſuggeſted by 
his deſire of doing ſervice to his country, and 
honour to the arms of his ſovereign: aims which 
could not be accompliſhed by an attack on St. 
Pierre, becauſe, if it had been taken, it could = 
not be garriſoned “, and conſequently this at- 
chievement could not have contributed to the 
reduction of Martinique; but had the ſhips been 
diſabled in this ſervice, it might have fruſtrated 
their deſign upon Guadalupe, the conqueſt of 
which was an object of much greater importance. 
1d. ibid. «© Beſides, Martinique was an object of 
greater importance than Guadalupe.” Marti- 


F 


* The general was in doubt whence the enemy, unannoy- 
of being able to garriſon it, ed, might continually harraſs 
becauſe the town was com the troops, ö 
manded by the hills, from 
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nique is important only as being the ſeat of go- An. i760. 


vernment. The produce of it is not comparable 


to that of Guadalupe. This was a circumſtance 


well known to Mr. Moore; who was alſo ſenſible, 
that the French privateers were chiefly equipped 
at Guadalupe, by the aſſiſtance of 8 WW 
the Dutch, ſettled on the iſland Euſtatia. 
He conſidered, that Martinique beige Sat a much 
greater diſtance from that iſland, his cruiſers might 
the better interrupt their commerce; and it ap- 
pears, from the French memorial, this was done ef- 
fectually; ſo that the privateers of Martinique 
would have been almoſt ſuppreſſed, had not the 
French of that iſland been ſupplied with provi- 
ſions and ſtores by the people of B. The 
conduct of the commodore, in keeping me 
cruiſers always employed to prevent this ſcandalous 
traffick, brought upon him the implacable reſent- 
ment of thoſe who had found their advantage in 


this correſpondence with the enemies of their coun- 


try: hence thoſe envenomed arrows of calumny, 
that were ſo plentifully diſcharged againſt his cha- 
racter. 

P. 136, Before the reſolution of proceeding 
to Guadalupe was taken, the commodore had or- 
dered the bay to be ſounded, and directed the 
Rippon to advance and filence, a battery, ſituated 


a mile and a half to the northward of St. Pierre: 


accordingly captain Harman who commanded the 
ſhip, ſtood in; and, anchoring cloſe to the ſhore, 
attacked it with ſuch imperuoſity, that in a few 
minutes it was abandoned.” —Commodore Moore, 
as a previous ſtep to the diſembarkation of the 
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An. 1760. troops, ſent the Rippon to demoliſh a ſmall fort at 


the end of an entrenchment, which could have 


been flanked by the ſhips when this battery was 


ſilenced. Captain Jekyll (not captain Harman) 


commanded the Rippon, and executed his orders 
in a few minutes. The damage he ſuſtained was 
from one or two ſmall batteries on the ſide of the 
hill, at ſome diſtance from the ſea-ſide, which had 


not been perceived; but the Rippon was called off 
by the commodore, as ſoon as that ſtep could be 


taken with propriety. 

P. 137, The Britiſh ſquadron having arrived 
at Baſſeterre, a council of war was held on board of 
the commodore's ſhip; where it was reſolved to 
make a general attack by ſea upon the citadel, the 
town, and other batteries by which it was de- 
fended.” —There was no council of war held upon 
this occaſion. The commodore, being well ac- 
quainted with the place, made a diſpoſition for the 


attack, from which he would not be diverted by 
the opinion of the chief engineer, and other offi- 
© cers, Who, after having reconnoitred the fortifica- 


tions, declared they thought them impregnahle to 
ſhipping—as appears from Mr. ers $ letter to 
the ſecretary of ſtate. 

Id. ibid. At nine the Lyon, commanded by 
captain Trelawney, began the engagement againſt 
4 battery of ninety guns :” for ninety, read nine. 

P. 138, © The commodore, who had ſhifted his 


flag into the Woolwich frigate, kept aloof, with- 


out gunſhot, that he might be the more diſen- 
gaged to view the ſtate of the battle, and give his 


orders with the greater deliberation,” —The com- 


. | modore, 
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modore, after having made a proper diſpoſition, 
ſhifted his broad pendant on board the Woolwich 
of forty guns, as well to direct and keep the 
tranſports together in a proper poſture for landing 
with the firſt opportunity, as to cover the diſem- 
barkation ; and alſo to conſult proper meaſures 
with the general, who ſaw the neceſſity of Mr. 
Moore's being with him, and requeſted that he, 
with the other general officers and engineers, might 
be admitted on board the Woolwich, in order to 
conſult, and take the earlieſt opportunity of land- 
ing the troops, as the ſervice neceſſarily required. 
Th hat this was a judicious meaſure, appeared in the 
conſequence. Above fifty different ſignals were made 
from the Woolwich to the tranſports, by which 
they were kept together, ſo as to be ready to land 


at an hour's notice. At noon the commodore, 


having ſpied. a proper opportunity, propoſed to 


ſtand in, and land them a little to the northward 


of the town ; but this motion was not approved 
by the general officers. At three 1n the afternoon 
he repeated his offer, aſſuring them he could per- 

form the ſervice at that time, though the firing 


had not ceaſed; and expreſſing his fears, that, if 


the diſembarkation ſhould be delayed much longer, 
the opportunity for that night would be loſt, as 
the tranſports were liable to be ſeparated by dif- 
ferent veins of wind from the hills, and the va- 
rious outſets from the bay. This ſecond repre- 
ſentation produced no effect: but in the twilight 
the general deſired he would provide boats for fix 


hundred men, at. the head of whom colonel Cla- 


yering was ready to land, and take poſt on the 
G 'S 3 ”.  * "hand. 
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iſland. After having obſerved that they laid him 
under great Aicule⸗ by requeſting that ſo late 
in the evening, which might have been granted ſo 
eaſily when it was firſt propoſed, he took his mea- 
ſures with ſuch expedition and ſucceſs, that in leſs 


than an hour the troops were rende: vouſed under 


the Woolwich's ſtern, when the landing was again 
poſtponed; though the evening was favourable, 
the Woolwich at that time very near the ſhore, 
and the Spy ſloop within her, almoſt cloſe to the 
beach. In conſequence of this delay, it was 
found extremely difficult to diſpoſe of the men for 
the night, as it would have been impoſſible for 
them to find their reſpective tranſports in the 


dark: but this difficulty was ſurmounted by the 


commodore, who diſtributed them among the ſhips 


of war. Several veſſels, ſet on fire by the enemy, 


being ſeen driving about, Mr. Moore, with the 


tranſports, kept to windward all night, in ſuch a 
ſituation as to be able to chuſe his anchorage next 


ä day. At the ſame time he directed the bomb- 


ketches to play upon the town to amuſe the ene- 
my, and keep them at a diſtance, that the troops 


might land next morning without oppoſition. 


P. 139, In the mean time, the captain (of 
the Rippon) threw out a ſignal of diſtreſs, to which 
no regard was paid, till captain J.eſlie of the 
Briſtol, coming from ſea, and obſerving his ſitua- 
tion, ran in between the Rippon and the battery.“ 
— The Rippon was not more expoſed than any 
other ſhip. There was no ſignal of diſtreſs ſeen 
by any perſon on board the Woolwich; and, if there 
had, Were“ was no occaſion for an n order to the cap- 
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tain of the Briſtol, who, by an article of war, was An. 1760. 


directed, as being the neareſt ſhip, to go to her 


aſſiſtance. 
P. 140, In the. morning, at day-break, the 


enemy appeared, to the ambien of two thouſand, 
about four fniles from the town, and began to 
throw up intrenchments in the neighbourhood of 
a a houſe where the governor had fixed his head- 
quarters, declaring he would maintain his ground 
to the laſt extremity. To this reſolution, indeed, 
he was encouraged by the nature of the ground, 
and the neighbourhood of a paſs called the Dos 


d' Ane, a cleft through a mountainous ridge, 
opening a communication with Capeſterre, a more 
level and beautiful part of the iſland. The aſcent 


from Baſleterre to this paſs was ſo very ſteep, and 
the way ſo broken and interrupted by rocks and 
gullies, that there was no proſpect of attacking it 
with ſucceſs, except at the firſt landing, when the 
inhabitants were under the dominion of a panic.” 
— The enemy threw up no intrenchments 1n the 
way to the Dos d'Ane :—the paſs was hilly, bur 
very acceſſible by means of a tolerable road, tho 
| ſtony and rugged. When the governor of Guada- 
jupe rejected the propoſal ſent with the flag of 
truce, the general would have tried the effect of a 
ſecond meſſage, which Mr. Moore warmly op- 
poſed, recommending it to him to fecond his blow 
while the enemy were in conſternation, . and offer- 
ing to aſſiſt him with the marines who were under 
his command. This attack he the more ſtrongly 
recommended, as he knew the nature of the cli- 
mate, and foreſaw the troops would ſoon be weak- 
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| * An. 17 60. ened by diſtemper. Had his advice been taken, 
q in all probability, the conqueſt of the iſland would 
have been finiſhed in a few days; for all or moſt 


of the poſts which the enemy poſſeſſed on the 


| Capeſterre ſide, were fortified after the landing 


of the Engliſh forces.: and, whatever may have 
been ſaid of the bravery of the inhabitants, cer- 
tain it is, that, as ſoon as they were attacked, 
they abandoned all their poſts ſucceſſively, almoſt 
without reſiſtance ; nor was there any reaſon to 
extol the courage and intrepidity of madam Dy- 
charmey, who was faid to haye defended her plan- 
tation at the head of her ſlaves and dependents. 
P. 143, In the mean time, the reduction of 
the iſlanders, on the ſide of Guadalupe, appearing 
more and more impracticable, the general reſolved 
to transfer the ſeat of war to the eaſtern and more 
fertile part of the iſland, called Grandeterre, which 
was defended by a ſtrong battery called Fort Louis. 
In purſuance of this determination, the great ſhips 


were ſent round to Grandeterre, in order to reduce 


this fortification, which they accordingly attacked 
on the thirteenth day of February.” Mr. Moore 


detached the Berwick, commanded by captain 
Harman, with ſome other ſhips of the line and 


bomb-veſſels, having on board dravghts of ma- 
rines and highlanders. He directed them to at- 
tack Fort Louis, which they accordingly reduced. 
They had orders afterwards to cruiſe all round the 
ifland, to prevent the landing of any ſuccours from 
St. Euſtatia, and this ſervice they effectually per- 
formed: for the enemy, by their own confeſſion, 
had no proviſion 1 in the mountains, nor any ſort of 


ſupply 
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ſupply but what they drew from their ſores i in An, 176g, 


Baſſeterre. When the marines had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of Fort Louis, Mr. Moore, at the deſire of 
general Hopſon, went on board the Panther, ac- 

companied by colonel] Clavering, to reconnoitre 
the coaſt, and fixed upon a landing-place near 
- Arnouville, where the 9 were actually diſem- 
barked. 

P. 1435, The enemy no ſooner perceived the 
coaſt clear, than they deſcended from the hills, and 
endeavoured to take poſſeſſion of the town: the 
afterwards erected a battery in the midſt of chele 
hoſtilities the gallant Debriſay, together with ma- 
jor Trollop, one lieutenant, two bombardiers, and 
ſeveral common ſoldiers, were blown up, and pe- 
riſhed by the exploſion of a powder magazine.“ 
The town was intirely demoliſhed, except ſome few 
houſes at the end next Fort Royal: and thoſe that 
came down were only attracted by curioſity to ſee 


the ruins—the enemy had but two cannon, and 


theſe were ſpiked up by thoſe that made a fally 
from the citadel—when the magazine blew up, 
Mr. Moore ſent ſhips immediately to the aſſiſtance 
of the fort, which however had ſuſtained very little 
| damage. 


P. 145, In the mean time, commodore Moore | 
having received certain intelligence, that Mon- 


ſieur de Bompart had arrived at Martinique, with 
a ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſail of the line and 


three frigates, having on board a whole battalion 


of Swiſs, and ſome other troops to reinforce the 
garriſons of the iſland, he called in his cruiſers, 
and failed immediately to the bay of Dominique 
for 
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An.1760. for what reaſon Mr. Moore did not fail imme- 
diately to the bay of Port-Royal in Martinique, 
where he knew the French ſquadron lay at anchor, 

we ſhall not pretend to determine.” — The bay of 
Dominique was the only place in which the com- 
modore could rendezvous and unite his ſquadron. 
Here he refreſned his men, who were grown ſick- 
ly, in conſequence of ſubſiſting on ſalt proviſion: 
here he ſupplied his ſhips with plenty of freſh wa- 
ter : here he had intercourſe once or twice a day 
with general Barrington, by means of ſmall veſſels 
which paſſed and repaſſed from one iſland to the 
other. By remaining in this ſituation, he likewiſe 
maintained a communication with the Engliſh Lee- 
ward iſlands, which being in a defenceleſs condi- 
tion, their inhabitants were conſtantly ſoliciting the 
commodore's protection; and here he ſupported the 
army, the commander of which was unwilling that 
he ſhould remove toa greaterdiſtance. — Had he ſail- 
ed to Port-Royal, he would have found the enemy's 
ſquadron ſo diſpoſed that he could not attack 
them, unleſs M. de Bompart had been inclined to 
hazard an action. Had he come to anchor in the 
bay, all his cruiſers muſt have heen employed in 
conveying proviſions and ſtores to the ſquadron, 
There he could not have procured either freſh pro- 
viſions or water ; nor could he have had communi- 
cation with, nor intelligence from, the army, or the 
Leeward iflands, in leſs than eight or ten days. 
P. 146, General Barrington being left with no 
more than one ſhip of forty guns, for the protec- 
tion of the tranſports, formed a plan of- proſe- 


cuting the war in Guadalupe by detachments.” — 
=”. 5 * 
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general, inaſmuch as the ſquadron lay almoſt in 
fight of Capeſterre, and he was at hand to afford 
either his advice or aſſiſtance. His advice he ac- 
cordingly gave freely, with reſpect to the plan for 
the reduction of Guadalupe, particularly for land- 
| ing ar Arnouville z and it appears from general 

B 's letter to this gentleman, that he had done 
every thing that could be expected from him, for 
the good of the ſervice. 

P. 147, Colonel Clavering landed with about 
eighty men, but found himſelf fo entangled with 
mangrove trees, and the mud fo impaſſably deep, 
that he was obliged to reimbark.”—The com- 
modore never dreamed they would attempt land- 
ing in this place, knowing that the enemy had 
driven ſtakes under water for the deſtruction of 
the boats. The inconveniencies of landing here 
he had repreſented to the enen, before he failed 
to Dominique. 

Id. ibid. This project having miſcarried, the 
general detached the ſame commanders with a de- 
tachment of fifteen hundred men, to land in a bay 
not far from the town of Arnouville, at the bottom 
of the little Cul de Sac, under the protection of his 
majeſty's ſhip the Woolwich.” The commodore 
had pitched upon this as the only place at which 


the landing could be properly effected, and ſent 


thither the Woolwich to cover the diſembarkation. 

P. 150, © At the ſame time col. Crumpe was 
| detached with ſeven hundred men to the bay of Ma- 
haut, where he burned the town and batteries, 


which he found abandoned, together with a 
vaſt 
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An. 1766. vaſt quantity of proviſions, which had been 
brought from the iſland of Sr. Euſtatia.”—The 
commodore employed his cruiſers with ſuch 
effect, that no proviſions were landed at Ma- 
haut ſince the firſt attack of the iſland. A trader 
of St. Euſtatia offered to ſupply the commodore 
with ten thouſand barrels of beef, at an under-. 
price, declaring without ſcruple, that the Britiſh 
cruiſers had effectually prevented him from diſ- 
poling of it at any French marker, Beſides, the 
inhabitants of Guadalupe would have been charge- 
able with the greateſt ablurdity, had they collected 
magazines of proviſion in the defenceleſs town of 
Mahaut, ſituated at ſuch a diſtance from the cen- 
ter of their poſts, while their enemies had it in 
their power to cut off the communication : but, if 
they had, it would have reflected no blame upon 
the commodore, who had done every thing in the 
power of ſhips to prevent it. 
P. 132, The inhabitants had juſt ſigned the 
agreement, when a meſſenger arrived in their 
camp, with information that Mr. de Beauharnois, 
the general of the French iſlands, had landed at 
St. Anne's, to the windward, with a reinforcement 
from Martinique, conſiſting of {ix hundred regu- 
lars from Europe, and about two thouſand Bucca- 
neers, with a great ſupply of arms and ammuni— 
tion, mortars, and artillery, under convoy of the 
ſquadron commanded by M. de Bompart, who no 
ſooner learned that the capitulation was ſigned, 
than he reimbarked the troops and ſtores with all 
poſſible expedition.” —The troops which were 


landed did not exceed ſix hundred blacks and 
whites, 
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whites, and theſe in a wretched condition, ſo that An. 1260. 
if they had ſtayed, they might all have been taken | 
priſoners 3 as Mr. Moore would have gone up and 
landed his marines on the back of Mr. Beauhar- 

nois, who would have found himſelf between two 
fires. As for Buccaneers, they exiſted na where 
but in imagination. The date of thoſe adventurers - 
expired above fifty years before this period. 

P. 158, © Immediately after the capitulation of 
Guadalupe, he ſummoned the iſlands called Santos 
and Deſeada to ſurrender.” - Theſe iſlands were 
not ſummoned till a conſiderable time after general 
B — had ſailed for England. 

1d. ibid. But his propolal was rejected by the 

inhabitants of Marigalante—The general reſolving 
to reduce it by force, embarked a body of troops 
on board of tranſports, which ſailed thither under 
convoy of three ſhips of war and two bomb-veſ- 
ſels from prince Rupert's bay; and at their ap- 
pearance, the iſlanders ſubmitting, . received an 
Engliſh garriſon.” The commodore ſent thither 
a ſtrong detachment of ſhips, at, whoſe arrival the 
inhabitants immediately capitulated. 
P. 159, Before this period, commodore Moore 
having received intelligence that M. de Bompart 
had ſailed from Martinique, with deſign to land a 
reinforcement on Guadalupe, and that his ſquadron 
was ſeen at fea ſeven leagues to wind ward of Mari- 
galante, he failed from prince Rupert's Bay, and 
turned to windward ; but bringing to about noon, 
he fell to leeward, and loſt as much in the day as 


he gained in the night.. The commodore never 
brought to but in order to receive letters from ge- 
neral 
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Aye neral B——, Theſe he thought it his duty to 


ſtay for, as he did not know bur his not receiving 
them, at ſuch a critical juncture, might be attended 
with bad conſequences. He carried a preſs-ſail night 
and day, with a view of coming up with the Frnch 
ſquadron ; nor did he neglect any ſtep that could 
be taken for that purpoſe. Had he purſued any 
other courſe than that which he followed, the French 
commander might have run into the road of St. 
Kitt's, and deſtroyed or taken a great number of 
merchant-ſhips, which were then loading with ſu- 
gar for England. Mr. Moore practiſed every ex- 
pedient and ſtratagem he could deviſe for bringing 
M. de Bompart to action. He even ſent away part 
of his ſquadron out of ſight of the inhabitants of 
Dominique, that they might repreſent to their 


friends of Martinique, his force much inferior to 


what it really was: but this had no effect upon 
M. de Bompart, who made the beſt of his way to 
Cape Francois, on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 

P. 160, General Barrington himſelf went on 
592 the Roebuck in the latter end of June, and 
with the tranſports under convoy of Capt. Hughes, 
and a ſmall ſquadron, ſer fail for Great Britain. — 
General Barrington failed a whole month before 
Captain Hughes took his departure. 

We ſhall conclude this volume with rectifying 
another miſtake of leſs importance, which had 
crept into the fifteenth Number of the Continua- 
tion, p. 210, relating to a petition delivered to 
the houſe of commons, by ſeveral inhabitants of 
Southwark, in oppoſition to a bill, intitled, © An 


act to improve, widen, and enlarge the paſſage over 
and 
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ment of the toll impoſed upon loaded veſſels, 
which had been found burthenſome to trade: it is 
ſaid, * This remonſtrance made ſuch an impreſſion 


on the houſe, that ſeveral amendments were made 


to the bill, &c.“ 
was read, Mr. B 
Southwark, made” a motion that the houſe ſhould 


enter upon its merits, and called upon Mr. H 


— The truth is, when the petition 


the other repreſentative of Southwark, to ſecond 


his motion; but that gentleman declared he ſhould 


not ſupport a meaſure which he could not approve. 


No farther notice was taken of the petition, than 
its being inſerted in the printed votes : the bill 
was, on the motion of Sir John Ph——s, read for 


the third time, and paſſed without the leaſt altera- 


tion or debate. 


P. S. We think it our duty to acquaint the public with our 
having received intimation, that the incident recorded in 
the laſt Number, relating to the murder of one Mrs. Clarke 
in Buckinghamſhire, is a mere fiction of idle petulance, 
which had gained admittance into all the papers of public 
intelligence, and was generally believed as a fact. To 
impoſtures of this kind every hiſtorian muſt be W 
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„member for the borough of 
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and through London- Bridge; enforcing the pay- An. 1760. 


2323 
49s. 
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